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INTRODUCTION 


Scientific terminology, either natural or finite, presents 
serious lexicographical problems when the words are found only 
in dead languages. Mineral terms, names of insects, ornithologi¬ 
cal vocabulary and the like are frequently glossed inappropriately. 
Even if the term has been continued into the modern language, there 
is always the question whether it is continued with the same value 
as it had in the earliest times. Precise names have a way of 
changing their meaning; we need go no further than English 'Buzzard* 
which has developed its own idiosyncratic value in the Americas, a 
usage that differs from that of the European speakers of English. 

Many Classical and Middle Armenian terms are, of course, well 
known. There is no question about the value of such words as aragil , 
or angl , or many others. However, varuzan presents more perplexing 
problems, as do a large bulk of the bird names that surfaced briefly 
during the Middle Armenian period. Other terms are commonly known, 
but are actually poorly understood; note the problems inherent in 
the use of baze 'Falcon'; (but which one? all?) or <*ay (a Jay or a 
Gull?). Modern lexicographers such as Aghayan (1976) or the editors 
of the ZHBB have taken pains to precisely gloss scientific terms, 
but their efforts have not always been rewarded with accurate results. 
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Part of the problem lies in the particular relation of Armenia 
and Soviet Russia. Russian scientific knowledge dominates the Soviet 
republics. Almost all advanced scientific courses are taught in Rus¬ 
sian rather than in the local languages. Thus Russian ornithological 
terms are well understood, and their ornithological publications well 
known (Dementjeva and Gladkova 1951-52), with all terms carefully 
aligned with standard Linnean terminology. We have no such luck in 
Armenian. Though the birds of Armenia have been catalogued twice 
(Ljajster and Sosnin 1942; Dal' and Sosnin 1947), they have been 
catalogued in Russian, not Armenian. Nowhere is there an effort made 
to correlate the Russian terms with the standard Armenian terms. At 
the time of this writing, G. D. Avakian of the Yerevan Zoological In¬ 
stitute is preparing a lexicon of Armenian fauna terms which will list 
a Latin binomial designation for each species and sub-species. This 
is by no means a mechanical task since a variety of opinions can ex¬ 
ist in regards to what a given Armenian fauna term means. This is so 
even among specialists. Dr. Martin Adamyan and Dr. Boris Geylikman 
are the two resident ornithologists in Yerevan. Numerous conversa¬ 
tions with them revealed that there is indeed no standard Armenian 
ornithological terminology, even for terms common in Modern Armenian. 
The question of what terms meant when used in Middle or Classical 
Armenian has not yet been touched upon. 

Other classical languages have fared better. D'Arcy Thompson 
first published a study of Greek birds in 1895. Later, a dissertation 
at the University of Basel was done on the same theme (F. Robert, Les 
noms des oiseaux en grec ancien, 1911). Latin had no early champions. 
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but the work of Win. Lindsay (1918) seems to be among the earliest com¬ 
petent, though brief, studies I know of. More exhaustive studies 
appeared. D'Arcy Thompson published a greatly-enlarged and revised 
second edition of his Glossary (1936) which brought a clear merger 
of Classics and scientific knowledge. Jacques Andre (1967) did a study 
of Latin bird names though it does not engender the confidence that the 
work of Thompson does. Both relied on the use of the bird's name in 
the literature. Thompson's publication of 1936 was a greatly-expanded 
version of his earlier 1895 edition. It is, perhaps, still necessary 
to consult both editions of Thompson when investigating Greek ornithol¬ 
ogical terminology. His eagerness to find Shearwaters lurking every¬ 
where among the lesser known shore birds, greatly pronounced in his sec¬ 
ond edition, is probably incorrect. His greatest strength is in his 
enormous volume of literary citations supporting his entries. Thus, as 
a guide to Classical Greek birds, his work is extraordinary, and almost 
always logical. 

Andre's work is less thorough, and to a great extent dependent on 
Thompson. Andre is further restricted by the fact that the Romans simply 
weren't as fascinated by the natural sciences as were the Greeks. 

Other cultures have shown an early interest in birds. The Arabs 
were quite given to cataloguing and describing, as were the Persians. Ad- 
Damirl's Hayat al-Hayawan has been partially translated into English from 
the Arabic by A. S. G. Jayakar (1906-); the Zoological section of the 
Nuzhatu-1 Qulub of Hamadullah al-Mustaufi is of considerable value for 
those interested in Persian terminology. A recent philological study 
by Schapka (1972) is also to be noted among modern works. Finally, Salonen 
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(1973) has done a thorough study of ancient Semitic bird names. 

Armenian has not been ignored. The Mekhitharists published an 
Illustrated Natural History , volume one of which dealt with all the 
animals (Menevi&ean 1897). This was little more than a glossary of 
natural science terms, stating what was standard knowledge, and pro¬ 
viding some misinformation as well. Thus it was not always accurate, 
and references to it have to be made with caution. However, MeneviSean 
did make an effort to combine fauna terms with a picture and a Linnean 
binomial gloss. Great headway has been made for Armenian flora. The 
comprehensive $aopa ApMemiu (pe*. A. J. TaxTa^mH, EpeBaH 1954-)» though 
written in Russian, makes a great effort to provide the Armenian term 
for each plant, thus giving Armenian a scientific vocabulary for plant 
names. 

Some years ago, A. G. Ter-Poghossian (1960) brought out a survey 
of the progress of Armenian biological science from the earliest times 
until the 18th century. Though the book is a valuable survey of com¬ 
ments of a biological nature from the fifth century onward, the import¬ 
ance placed on these early 'naturalists' is probably inflated. Surely 
we cannot call the references to the animals in St. Basil's Hexameron 
'scientific' in nature. Furthermore, we can't even call them 'Armen¬ 
ian' since the book was originally written in Greek. However, Ter- 
Poghossian is enlightening. He discusses the contributions of Grigor 
Tat*ewac e i (fourteenth century) which are perhaps significant for his 
time. Tat*ewac*i viewed animals with more than a casual eye, and though 
his descriptions are capricious by modern standards, his systems are 
genuinely intelligent and original. He classifies birds according to 
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four categories SuipbL* 1 lu/pg • 1 729:215p—21Sui bnjbiq^u bu q hh pn^nLbg: 
Ihfmhp ufwpqutfibLp bli. npiqku OuibOp: bt ntfuibp tqwuib'utupbLp npiqku Juipuipp: bL 
ntfuibg JuippmPbLg. npqt;u fit IplfwUg: b l mFutUp pbLuilbpdp. npiq^tt utj [ 
th*£nLbps "Thus there are four types of birds: some are clear-winged, 
like the fly; some are scaley-winged, like the locust; some are hide¬ 
winged, like the bat; and some are split-winged, like other birds." 
Though these are not classifications we would use today, and although 
the use of t c rc e un seems a bit extended compared to our current usage, 
it was a firm attempt to view the things of nature with a classifier's 
eye. 

Abraham Polsec'i's Biology , a product of the early 17th century, 
analyzes and catalogues a vast number of species of flora and fauna. 
Careful consideration is given to birds as well, and he discusses over 
forty species. His work is of great importance for the thoroughness of 
his inventory, and the remarkable insights into the morphology and be¬ 
havior of species. Much, of course, is nonsense by modern standards. 

He describes the sahin (a type of Falcon) as a bird which suckles blood 
but refuses to eat meat. But other statements are accurate and illum¬ 
inating. He takes pains to distinguish the various species of Lark 
known to him. He calls one of them an abelajag , and notes that it has 
a smaller head than the other Larks, and that it has a crest (crown). 
This is an accurate description of the Crested Lark ( Galerida cristata ), 
and a significant taxonomic point, especially when one considers the 
superficial similarities of all the members of the Lark family that are 
found in Western Anatolia. 

Scientific descriptions, such as those by Tat e ewac*i or Polsec'i, 
are to be found for only a few of the Armenian birds. For the most part 
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one must make one's decisions about the identity of the birds from 
less firm references. Lexical sources are to be considered, but not 
trusted. Either they reveal a poor knowledge of birds on the part of 
the lexicographer, or they represent a blind reusing of earlier (and 
possibly erroneous) lexicons. Sometimes, of course, they are quite 
correct; one simply never knows when this is to be true. The most 
reliable internal source is the use of the word in literature. The 
etymological method is also of value. Frequently an Armenian bird 
name will be derived from a well-known Persian word; less commonly 
there are Turkish borrowings, especially during the later Middle Armen¬ 
ian period among the inhabitants of westernmost Armenia. The ideal 
methodology involves the usage of all of these methods: textual, ety¬ 
mological, and lexical. This clearly is not always possible, though, 
and one frequently is left unsure of the exact value of the bird name. 

(A fuller description of the methodology can be found in Greppin, 1977). 

The bird names discussed here have been derived by culling the Ar¬ 
menian lexicon, specifically the NHB , the HBB , and Bedrossian. Other 
terms that appear to have been missed by the lexicographers are also 
listed. They have been found in a wide variety of texts, but are pre¬ 
dominantly Middle Armenian. One can be confident that all Armenian bird 
names are not to be found in this discussion. It is, however, a reason¬ 
able beginning at a cataloguing of Armenian ornithological terms. 

Cleveland State University 

Summer, 1977 
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I. Order Struthioniformes , family Struthionidae . 

The Ostrich ( Struthio camelius ) was common if not abundant in 
the Near East from Mesopotamia through Arabia into southern Africa. 
Within the historical period, it possibly extended east as far as 
Baluchistan. The bird was desired principally for food (it weighed 
up to 300 pounds), but its ultimate demise was perhaps equally due 
to the value attached to its feathers. Its range continued to de¬ 
crease though in the nineteenth century there were still sufficient 
Ostriches in Arabia to have hunts. The last reported Ostrich kill 
occurred in Arabia during the Second World War. None has been sighted 
there since. 

The Armenian term for Ostrich, £uij [tutfij (Jaylamn) appears seven 
times in the Old Testament, replacing Gk. orpounds . In Medieval 
literature it appears in a fable of Mxit'ar CoS (tffc. 1854.120 ) : 

2?uij [uitTu atbubmi q [i JbdiuJbdu tapLfw'U^p dni.u, b l uijutf innpijinq bqbui [' 

‘iiupffu/’utp nLuuibb[ ”A Sparrow, seeing that the Ostrich had laid enor¬ 

mous eggs, was covetous of it and asked to be taught how." 

The Ostrich was well-known to the Greeks, being mentioned quite 
sensibly by such authors as Aristotle, Herodotus, Aelian and others 
who knew it for its feathers, as food, and also for its supposed me¬ 
dicinal value. Arm. raylamn is derived from Arabic ( zalim ). 

There is another term that is generally assumed to mean Ostrich, 

but which is from a hopelessly-corrupt passage of the Bible. Job 39.13 

2 . , 

reads in Hebrew 71X31 rn’DTi n^HK-ux no7y3 D’33V|H which has been trans- 

t ; -r • -r : V * t t vs v • t* : *• ! 

lated "(Did you give) the good wings to the Peacocks, or wings and 
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Jluij f ujifh 
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feathers to the Ostrich?". The Greek differs, reading xepxopfvajv 

veeXaoa, ta\i am 5a na\ vcooa. This passage is somewhat 

obscure, but the last half seems to say "if the asida ('Stork?') and 
the neesa become pregnant." The Armenian text corresponds to the 

Greek rather than to the Hebrew; the second half of the verse reads 

3 - 

bfik jrjuiug/i ujufiqli bi. li^bumjbs "if the asida and the neesa become 
pregnant." The Armenian neesa as well as the Gk.veeca appear to 
correspond to Heb. ns 3 (notsah). But, although the Greeks assigned 

T 1 

veeoa a value of Ostrich, its true meaning is probably unknown, and 
the lines, as they stand, are untranslatable. G. R. Driver (1955:138) 
renders the Hebrew passage, with various emendments, as "Is the wing 
of the Hen Ostrich atrophied, or are pinion and feathers lacking?" 

Whatever, it appears that Armenian neesa replaced Gk. veoa a which, 

r\ 

in turn, erroneously stood for Heb. notsah . The meaning of the Hebrew 
was quite well misconstrued in the Greek text, and in the Armenian 
version as well. But it does appear clear that neesa somehow came to 
mean, in Armenian, 'Ostrich'. Additional comment is provided by Macler 
1927. 

A final term is fiuwpifn i ij ( istrmul ) , appearing in the Medieval period. 
The NHB quotes Yovhannes Vardapet Vanakan ( 'iiubiul^, jnp. 339) : £wj [tinfb 
mfuibp qfipmpifnLqli utb n nub bit Some call the jaylamn , the istrmul ”. In 
Gregory Tat c ewac e i we get a similar definition SuipbL, 'iuipg, 365 t &wj (uiJb 
np £ p^mpnmntpJnLqb 3 "The jaylamn , which is the istrmut ( aStarturmuln )." 
The etymology is clear, being derived from Persian ( usturmurg ) , 

which, in turn, is a corruption of ? ( suturmurg ) 'Ostrich'. 
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1. Zjaylamn teseal c'it zi mecamec arkaner jus, ew aysm tarp*ol 
eieal harc'aner usanel. 

2. Knaf rnanim ne'elasah is-evrah hasldah vnocah. 

• • • • 

3* Et'e yiasc e i asidn ew neesayn- 

4. Jaylamn omank c zistrmuln anuanen. 

5. Jaylamn or e gstafturmuin. 
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II. Order Podicipediformes , family Podicipedidae . 

There are five species 1 of Grebes which commonly appear in the 
lakes of Anatolia, around the Black Sea, in Lake Sevan and in smaller 
bodies of water as well. They are generally duck-like, but differ 
from Ducks in that they have a slender pointed bill and head which is 
usually ornamented with a crest or patches of color. They are further 
distinguished from the Duck by their habit of continuously turning 
their necks while floating. Unlike the Duck, they get around on land 
very poorly, having legs placed well back on their bodies. They also 
have only a rudimentary tail. The Grebe is superbly adapted for swim¬ 
ming, with back legs that are blade-like and capable of a propellor 
type action. When alarmed, they will sink mysteriously under the water 
with hardly a ripple. So aquatically oriented are they that they will 
eat, sleep, court and breed in the water. Their nests are built loosely 
at the water's edge, or on floating patches of vegetation. 

There is no known name for the Grebe in the Ancient period 2 ; fur¬ 
ther, among the bird names of unknown meaning, there appear to be none 
that would probably be a Grebe. It must be assumed that the Grebe was 
generally lumped together with the Duck. 
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1. Podiceps cristatrus (Great Crested Grebe), Podiceps grisegena 
(Bed-Necked Grebe), Podiceps auritus (Homed or Slavonian Grebe), 
Podiceps caspicus (Black-necked Grebe), Podiceps ruficollis (Little 
Grebe). 

2. They are sometimes called suzak ( soyz ’immersion') in Modem 
Armenian, after their habit of sinking under water. 
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III. Order Pelecaniformes Pelicans. 

A. Family Pelecanidae ; Pelicans. 

There are two species seen in Armenia, the White Pelican 
( Pelecanus onocrotalus ) and the Dalmatian Pelican ( Pelecanus 
crispus ). The bird is well-known, identifiable because of its 
enormous pouched bill and oddly proportioned body. It is pri¬ 
marily a tropical bird, though it breeds along the northern 
littoral of the Black and Caspian Sea. It is nowhere common in 
Soviet Armenia, but according to Dal* and Sosnin (1947.73-74) 
is observable in flight. 

The term ‘tunuiiriLuh ( hawalusn ) appears three times in the 
Bible ( Lev . 11.19; Deut . 14.17; P£. 101.7), consistently re¬ 
placing Gk. nekaniSv The NHB quotes a passage from Vardan 
Barjrberdc'i {tipqb. ut j„ ) which states the common Christian 
myth surrounding this bird: Uubli q i uilui[ uiuwh npqbukp, lbpjdut[ 

ft pniXmjb pbph[ npu, bi ft bbqbi dtaqrtLgb uiqiuUiuh t Ifingnif, bt mupu fwif£ 
aipfiub ft [tubpuigh, bL uitiUnL ?ntp ft pbpuibb, bt upulf^ "They say that 
the Pelican is a fond parent, never leaving the nest to bring 
back prey. Anguishing about its young, it attacks itself with 
its beak and behold it removes blood from its lungs and collects 
the fluid in its mouth, and sprinkles it." 

There is an earlier reference to similar food production in 
Aelian 3.23 where Storks, Herons and Pelicans remain in the nest 
with their young, disgorging food from their stomachs; 6 6e 
tawzov x^iCtjv &v£p£oa$ tKcCvow; zpiyei. "It disgorges its food 

of yesterday and feeds its young." Thompson (1936.232) describes 
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this action as the predecessor of the Christian blood-feeding. 

A poem by yovhannes Vardapet ( uiuiq. 3595 ) continues the 

praise of the Pelican's piety: 

ZuiLtuiuui’u ‘iuiLh t tqwjdwn, The Pelican is that illustrious bird, 
flfi fa liULftbui'b UwqJnuh tfuijp.Ke was in the Psalms of David^, 

hhpy jm’Uuiufmui'u Iqnt iqbbuijp, He dwelt in the desert, 

2 

llufapbuifa t p q-Ppfaumnu uipquip: And was a faithful example of Christ. 

A passage from the Hexameron of St. Basil ( i[bgop a ) which ap¬ 
pears to describe the night vision of the Pelican is probably 
corrupt; in the Greek original^ there is only a mention of the 
Owl. Though Pelicans indeed hunt at night, they are by no means 
powerless during the day. If the earliest Armenian text did 
translate yXau^ as ' hawalusn ', it was no doubt an error based on 
the components of hawalusn ( haw 'bird'; lusin 'moon'). It is 
more likely that the text (1830.173) is corrupt, qfa i u£p Su»iu/( n luui'uIi'' 
qfahpnj qlO bb uin fa uibuu/bb[, bt fappbi duiqt; i nju ' faiiuiujpbli 
b l n£ uibutabbb "For at night the eyes of the Pelican are 

at their best for seeing; but when the light shines, they are 
blinded and do not see." 

B. Family Phalacrocoracidae : Cormorant. 

The Cormorant is commonly seen in and around larger bodies 
of water. It is a large, dark-colored bird having webbed feet 
and a somewhat lengthy and supple neck. Like the Pelican, it 
fishes for a living, eating about a pound of fish a day. It 
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differs distinctively from the Pelican in that its feathers 
are not water repellent, becoming quickly sodden in the water. 

The Cormorant must then sit in the sun, wings extended, to dry 
out. Two species appear in Armenia, the Cormorant ( Phalacro- 
corax carbo ) and the Pygmy Cormorant ( Phalacrocorax pygmaeus ) . 

There is no word known absolutely to stand for the Cormorant 
in the earliest language. However, a term in P 4 arpec'i <0uipuf. 

1904. 10) PuitiSp ( t c anjr ) , literally 'thick', might well be a 
designation for the Cormorant; (lj £ bt q£puiunt.qwl{ Junfnmjuliqlip fuoquiljbp 
Jbbuib dn ubg b l juiq^mJuipJ'ji'Up ‘iuiLpli, ifinph , bL fiw'udp'u, b l 

g 

uu/qb: "And there are other diving birds which search for 

moss, and are voracious and magnanimous; the Swan, the t*anjr and 
the Goose." 

T e anjr here is clearly a water bird. Malxaseanc* ( HBB ) 
describes this same bird quite similarly, saying it is an "uncer¬ 
tain type of water bird, thick-bodied, found on the Ararat plain." 
Other references have suggested a Bustard (genus Otididae ), a fat 
game bird, but this would appear to be impossible. 

Other terms, more precisely known, appear later. 

( jknkul ), literally 'fish-swallower', is clearly known as Cormor¬ 
ant, 7 as is the dmlutqnuit ( covagraw ) . The latter, literally 'sea- 
crow' , is a direct translation of Gk. (paXanpdKOpa^ which is under¬ 
stood to be the Cormorant.® •tpuiqnuii ( jragraw ) , according to Mal¬ 
xaseanc* ( HBB ), is also the same as the covagraw . A poem of 
Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3n i[. mwq«3595 ) offers a solid description of 
the Cormorant while continuing the Old Testament reference to 
their uncleanlinesss 
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2plilfljimh pnaiutTu t^uip, 

(Ip quiLppb dmlfb Ifpiuib^p, 
p diuJuihuiLfh £ Ifpwwbuijp, 
0np"u npqliuid fat Inuih quijp: 


It was the Cormorant 1 s habit 
That all day long he swallowed fish; 
Whenever he was not filled up 
His belly was wormy, and stank. 
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1. Asen zhawalsan ordeser, mine* c'ert'al i bunoyn berel ors; ew i 
nelel jaguc*n spanane ktc*ov, ew apa bane ariwn i langac'n, ew -arnu 
jur i berann, ew srske. 

2. Hawalsan hawn e paycar/ Or i Dawt*ean Solmosn kayr/ Ink c n yanapatn 
ku kenayr/ Awrinak er zK'ristos ardar. 

3. Ps. 101.?. 

4-. MG 181 B: Ka\ Yap feneCvris ?i o<Hs, vuhxU pev SEppwtai, f)\Cou 6e 

apaupouiat, . "For bis eyes, which see during the night, are 
impaired by the light of the sun." 

5* Zi ac c k e hawalusann giseroy gee en af* i tesanel, ew ibrew cage 
loys xawaren ew oc e tesanen. 

6. Ayl ew zjrasuzak mamraxndir xozaker mecanjunk* ew yalt c amannink* hawk*n 
p'ora, ew t'anjm, ew sagn. 

?. In the nineteenth century author, Perc Pf’oseanc* ( 1,nn ? [1901.43]) 
we read: l^gnpgft nL?uiqpnLPt>L'U'U t ‘ipun.lipnLif a . , Ipuwnj q <U{\iuil(nL [ fitjbpfi 
hl liuipuwfubpfi tlpuij: "The attention of the traveler is invited to the 
birds that immerse themselves in the water: the Cormorants and the 
Swans." (Anc c ordi usadrut'iwnn e hrawirum...jrasoyz jknakulineri... 
u karapneri vray.) 

8. Thompson (1936.295-296) has shown that, contrary to tradition, this 
bird was more likely a species of Ibis. 

9. Jenklun arasmn kar/ Or zawran jjukn kalaner/ Zir zamanakn c'kstanayr/ 
P'om ordnac ew hotn gayr. 
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IV. Order Ciconiiformes : Herons, Ibises, Storks. 

A. Family Ardeidae : Herons and Bitterns. 

Though two species of Bittern (Common Bittern [ Botaurus 
stellaris ] and Little Bittern [ Ixobrychus minutus ]) appear in 
Armenia, even to the extent that the Little Bittern can be seen 
in central Yerevan along the Hrazdan River, the Armenians ap¬ 
parently had no special term for the bird. 

The Heron fares better, being precisely known from an 
early date as dli'Uwpuiri ( jknak c at 'fish-gatherer') 1 , a bird that 
lives primarily on fish or small aquatic animals or insects. 

Generally, it spears its prey with its sharp bill; it is gregar¬ 
ious, nesting in groups of three or more. It goes in flight 
trailing its legs behind and has its neck pulled back into the 
shoulders. It is a big hird, long-legged, long-necked, and 

large-bodied. There are six species to be commonly found in Ar- 

2 

menia, and all confine themselves to aquatic areas ; Little 
Egret ( Egretta garzetta ), Great White Heron ( Egretta alba ), Squacco 
Heron ( Ardeola ralloids ), Grey Heron (Ardea cinerea ), Purple Heron 
( Ardea purpura ) and the Night Heron ( Nycticorax nycticorax ). 

Jknak c al appears in the earliest literature and continues on 
into the Middle Armenian period, after which it falls into desuetude. 
There is lexical disagreement about the meaning of the term, and it 
is recorded variously as either 'Swan' or 'Heron', the former being 
the choice of the NHB . This confusion no doubt stems from its use 
in St. Basil's Hexameron 1 (U.bgop, 1830,175) which relates the jknak c al 
directly to Arm. kiknos ( « Gkoxtinvos ). 
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liupdbmi IpuJbugfiu inbqbl^m'uiui Jbm bm ftnt’Unj'' np mbn l uihbui { 

linift mju fthgli tjinp IfuiJ dlfliuipiuq t ^ "Moreover, if you 

should wish to be informed about another bird which is called 
the kiknos , it is the same as a Swan or a jknak c al ". 

It would seem most likely that the Greek term for Swan ( KtSnvos ) 
would have been well known to any educated Armenian of the Fifth 
Century; this perplexing translation shows more a lack of familiar¬ 
ity with birds than a lack of skill in Greek. 5 Another use, this 
in Middle Armenian, makes a gloss of 'Swan' unlikely since they 
rarely eat fish, confining their appetites to vegetation and small 
aquatic insects ( y '/ u » 1854.144) : 2l{'Umptuq Jbdft ufuiufi nunkp 

g 

fat i/unniup fipp (unmiuSwpiulf puijpwu^p qlim. "a Heron was eating fish at 
an important feast when an herb-eating Rook berated him." 

A passage from the Commentary of Yovhannes Erznkac'i from the 
NHB (tlpq'u, d. j>tnpiiftj\ further removes the possibility of Swan: Ihfuilig 
dl{\iiupuiquig upupwlingpli n inpbtup\jq Jjulbtuuu a "Certain Herons en¬ 
twine their necks with one another." Such behavior is entirely un¬ 
swanlike and further supports the identification of Heron, a long¬ 
necked bird that eats fish and is mythically supposed to engage in 
neck-twining. 

B. Family Threskiornithidae : Ibises, the Spoonbill. 

Family Phoenicopteridae : Flamingos. 

The Ibis is more common than the Spoonbill in Armenia; the 
Flamingo is a rarity. All can be sighted in the shallows of 
principal aquatic areas. Like the Heron, they are long-legged 
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wading birds, feeding on small aquatic animals. The Ibis differs 
from the Heron in its curved slender beak. The rather uncommon 
Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia ) has a long flat bill which widens 
perceptively at the tip. 

Of the two species of Ibises seen in Armenia, the Glossy Ibis 
( Plegadis falcinellus ) is the more common. The Sacred Ibis 
( Threskiornis aethiopicus ), appearing on the shores of the Caspian 
and eastern Black Sea, is only a rare visitor. The Spoonbill 
( Platalea leucorodia ) can sometimes be seen in the area of present 
day Turkey, but is also to be regarded as uncommon. The Flamingo 
( Phoenicopterus ruber ) is known to stay only in the mud flats and 
shallows of eastern Azerbaijan though it has been seen in flight 
in Soviet Armenia. 

There is no special term for the Flamingo or Spoonbill; the 
Ibis has a variety of names though scant reference in literature. 
Curiously, Amenian terms for Ibis appear only in translations of 
Greek texts (Philo the Hebrew, Georgos Pisidius, the Bible), and 
do not seem to appear in indigenous Armenian writings. 

The oldest term is p«“£i»Surt ( k c aYahaw ) which appears twice in 
the Bible ( Lev . 11.18; Deut . 14.17), both times replacing Gk.Tpt-s . 8 
Pisidius ( 'ibgop. 1900.1128 ) uses k c ajahaw once to replace Gk. 

ruIuiUu niuftig/i/u flip pui£u/?«/i ( Ij3is 6 e moCwv 

eftponei 6i6aowd\u>v ) "But what sort of teachers did the Ibis have." 

The term gbd ( c c ec ) is used twice in Philo. In one instance, 
it is clearly marked as a water bird [0/i(. fuia 9.1892.8 ); puiliqft 
8l ni uiputiuL wqpun tut q , fat gbd q, fat IfutJ j uij\j guih t; f np ft £ntp 29^^ Ul< l n ~ 
uitli tp^’Tor neither the artawazdahaw nor the Ibis, nor any other 
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types that go around in the water was a Crow." 

In another passage (♦/>( 1892.8) it is clear that Philo 

is referring to the Sacred Ibis :/» gtuJwpuijhng qu/n^Ldh, bt fi Ipuijbng 
qquiLvunuilfUiXih ftipbuiXig qlfnlinpqfi £ij« , hi jiULqutq\jutg[tg qg^XiXi, b l qbqfitquiuigji 
qgbdb^^. "in dry regions the lion, and in wet regions their na¬ 
tive crocodile; in the air the Kite and the Egyptian (= Sacred) 

Ibis." 

Two other terms remain, both being poorly substantiated. The 
bqftufuna^uiL ( egiptahaw ) is supported by Malxaseanc' who suggests 
that it is a Helmeted Guineafowl ( Numida meleagris ) but he is alone 
in that opinion. The N. meleagris is a game bird, eaten with 
pleasure, and the other lexicographers refer to the sacred nature 
of the egiptahaw . 

Finally, the term 2^ u, t l ( seax ) is mentioned in a footnote of 
P. Aucher 1 s translation of Philo p» 1826.117 ) where 

seax is put in apposition to c c ec and k c ajahaw . 

C. Family Ciconiidae; Storks. 

Two species of this well-known bird are found in Armenia. The 
White Stork ( Ciconia ciconia ) is abundantly common and greatly out¬ 
numbers the shy Black Stork ( Ciconia Nigra) which tends to be quite 
secretive, confining itself to remote woody areas where there is 
ample fresh water. 

Storks are favored in present day Armenia, and villagers will 
have high poles in their yards to accommodate the storks• nests. 
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Their arrivals and departures are noted. The White Stork will 
appear abundantly, and during spring sowing, whole fields will 
be dappled with their whiteness while a flock picks through the 
overturned earth for grubs and insects. The uncommon Black 
Stork appears less frequently in Soviet Armenia, being more 
abundant in Turkey and Iran. In no instance does the Armenian 
term for Stork seem to refer to the Black Stork. 

There are two terms for Stork in Armenian: u >p ul <lb L ( aragil ) 
and tnwnbqb (tareln) . Aragil is by far the more common, appear¬ 
ing three times in the Bible where it twice replaces Gk. winvog 
( Lev . 11.19; Deut. 14.15), and once is substituted for Gk. tpuSCo^ 

(Ps. 104.17). The latter term, according to Thompson (1936.102-104), 
has traditionally been the subject of some confusion in the Greek 
authors, being identified both as Stork and Heron. 

In fable, the Stork is renowned for his filial piety, an as¬ 
pect that is stressed from the earliest writings up through the 
Medieval period. There are two passages from Philo quoted in the 
NHB which record this generous behavior. Upuiqiuig 0 , .duiqp uiJbbuijb 

rtmmbp ufuiGu/phb 2 m< > bbnquigb /i ii/two; P /Sn^nibu pmb qL[bpf>b 

12 

qwpquipn iftb Lb uipuiqfi [ grtLgutbl;, qdbnqu ifinjuubuil{ L{bpuil{pb ini[ 

rf. Pmb. bL UfiLU ) "Among the Storks . . . their young gather 

from every quarter provisions for the needs of their parents. 

Among birds, the Stork exhibits supreme justice by feeding its 
parents in return." 
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Similarly, in the Book of Proclamations ( 9(ipp Pwp, 1741,19) 

the same theme is developed with the added parallel of the Hoopoe 

drawn in: nptqku uipuiqp ^ uipquip q&bpmgbuti dbnqub Ijbpuiljpk, bi nu/nu(fiii 

13 

duiqp ni uiifn Lull tub tub f iffibibL i(6wpbli qufiupuiu Abnqu/gh, "Similar¬ 

ly, the Stork is upright since it feeds its aged parents; and the 
young Hoopoes do not marry until they fulfill their obligations to 
their parents." 

The Greeks also acknowledged the filial piety of the Stork, 
and it appears that this motif had some currency in the eastern 
Mediterranean. In Aristophane 1 s Birds , 1355-57 this theme is 
mentioned: 

t-rcnv 6 Ttairjp 6 itekapyos fcxmeTpaCpous 
uSvxas uoifiap -cods neXapyiSfas xpfcpwv’ 
del tou? veotTous xov nax^pa: TtdcJuv xp£<peiv. 

"Since the father stork nourishes all the fledgling young Storks, 
it is necessary for the younger to nourish the father in return." 

Another passage, this from Aelian 10.16, records the same 
observation but this time attributing it to the Egyptians: AlytiitxLOt 
youv xou? neXapyous xau upoaxuvouaiv, tuel xou^ nax£pas Yhpoxopouaiv 
xal ctyouat 6ta -tupps. "But the Egyptians actually reverence 

the Stork since they virtuously care for their parents in old age." 

The same passage goes on to bring in the piety of the Hoopoes 
because "they are referential to their parents" ( ol be [ exo-nes ] 
iipos tous yetvap^vous e&aepets ), thus paralleling the Armenian pas¬ 
sage entirely. 
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Two passages from Mxit c ar GoS show another aspect of the duti¬ 
fulness of the Stork, and the respect in turn accorded him. In 
FahLe 122 the Stork is sought out as a source of protection: VpuiJ 
dpbGqlfni bputbuj[ urn uipuiqft[ t b l utqui^buii qbm uiubb. b pnjb pnj utbqft ifbq 
utuigbu ‘tuibb^ duiqu , bt. jodftg qdmq tfbp upu'ibugbu^^ Q "A flock of 

Sparrows came to the Stork and beseeching him said: ’Would you give 
us a place in your nest to hatch our young, and would you protect 
our young from snakes?'" 

A second passage ( Fable 140 ) shows the Stork's role in legal 
affairs: ituipuii qprtjb utuiuipfiljfi pu/^wfau/j, fat fti p ^/ibfaw^o fat bqbi bn gut 
bp(dw[ uin uipquipb wpuiqji j ft quiinuiuwuib^ ® "a Pigeon had destroyed a 
Dove's nest and had built her own; and they had to go to the just 
Stork for judgement." 

The Greeks also recognized the judicial interests of the Stork. 

In Aristophanes' Birds there is the implication of an ancient legal 
tradition (1353-54). 

a\\’ ecxiv fjptv tolclv opvtotv v<5pos 

ttakaios kv xoig tu)\i TteJvapyuv xtfppeotv. 

"But these birds have an ancient law which is the law code of the 

Storks." 

A passage from the 7th century author, Anania 5irakac e i 
(Ubuih. qfnn,1896 0 8 ) remarks on the ability of the Storks to pre- 
diet weather. 3npdtoJ uipuiqfug ft bntlm^njb ft£uibbb duijbfiL ' uibdpbLU bfwbuiiil;. 
"When Storks descend on a lake with a shout, it shows rain." 

Two authors mention the argumentativeness of the Stork, a 
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story no doubt developed from the habit of the Stork who, when 
threatened, will stubbornly hold his ground and clack his beak 

in a menacing way. We read in Matt'eos Urhayec'i (Am?, 1898.355): 

17 

dnqnt[bguili uipmqfi ^p fat tynntbfyp fat uipoup fa t l[nnt.bgui\i pbq tlfulbuidu , 

"The Storks, Cranes and Bustards gathered 
together and argued with one another." 

Similarly, Smbat Sparapet ( Uifp , ufunf. 1859.92 : b unjh unf/j bqbt 
ufuiuibputqj |Jn;bng fi qui 2 in 1Tb itnfi'Unj, frnqm[hgtuU uipuiqfi fat fynntlifyp fat 
rnpoup fat Ifnnt.bgw'u pbq fipbuipu. bi. juiqjdbujg l^nnLlilfh fat ifitufunj g qbnuui . 
"In that year there was a battle of birds in Malatya; the Storks 
and the Cranes and Bustards assembled and argued together. The 
Crane was successful and drove them away." 

Two final Middle Armenian poems are of interest. Yovhannes 
Vardapet describes the appearance and behavior of the Stork in a 
quatrain (3nt[. mtuq. 3595) : 

llpuiqtn Jbb fiat nt 1ml » The Stork was large and shadowy, 

bplfuijb nt pmpuiLj 6pL[bpni[, With long and thin legs; 

b drip fi 4 m JP ywjP t au "l ulr l n, lf He we nt sporting down the vale, 

19 

Inpwbpb nt tvpibq puiqb[nt[: And gathered frogs and lizards. 

T c lkuranc* i 1960.165) mentions the Stork in a farm¬ 
yard setting: Upuiqfi nt uuiqb nt pui/db 

20 

t)L n LpuijuuigiuU, 

"The Stork and the Goose and the Duck/ and the Snoror were happy." 

It is significant to see the Stork grouped together with common 
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farmyard birds, and lends weight to the quasi-domestic habits 
of the Stork, and his willingness to be sociable in human en¬ 
vironments . 

Numerous etymologies have been offered for the term aragil . 

The favorite has shown a rapport with Gk. n.EXapy<5s , a prospect 
made difficult since Gk.nsXapyds is of confused background itself. 
Adjarian ( HAB ) proposes a pre-Greek *itepayX(5sor *rcapayX6g which 
provided both the Armenian and the Greek form, but his suggestion 
must be viewed as difficult. 

A second term for Stork is uuunbq\i (tareln) . The lexicograph¬ 
ers have suggested that this term can stand for either a Stork, 
Heron or Seagull. In spite of this lexical tradition, the contexts 
that this word appears in make it clear that tareln can only be a 
Stork. This is made clear in a passage from Sanahin [Um'uui'i'u.') 
quoted from the NHB , where the tareln has characteristics clearly 
parallel to the aragil ( supra ) i PXiuipuip jp puipub hl\ itr^ntl qmpquupn Ljdfi l"U 
uiuinbqli, np qdbpuigbmi dlioqb Ifbptalipbb , "The Stork, which nourishes 
his aged parent, is naturally behaving in an upright way." 

Further confirming data is provided in Mxit'ar Gos ( Fable 122) 

where tareln replaces aragil (cf. aragil above) : Ol bqbi. fi 5 tuhbi 

bngui duiq, unquig od wnXjrtL[ (i linguibl;, bt inbubtu[ uiuinbquAj' b^mp utuut- 
02 

uitfbtug qodb . "And it happened that a snake was wriggling up to get 
their newly-hatched chick to take it from them; and the Stork, no¬ 
ticing, struck and killed the snake." 

The NHB refers to the use of tareln in the History of Lasti- 
vertc'i {luiuui, dp). However, in the recent edition by Yuzbasyan 
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(1963.56) it is clear that the manuscript tradition is pointing 
instead to a bird tta3:ein which is possibly an Owl. 

Tareln is thus clearly a term, arising out of the Middle 
Armenian language, for the Stork. In certain instances it is 
used interchangeably for aragil in texts. Bilingual lexicons 
which give a reference to Heron are apparently incorrect, and 
opinions, supported by Malxaseanc 6 ( HBB ) who labels it specifi¬ 
cally Ciconia alba , are correct. It is likely that this term 
~ ~~™ GlS 

is a loan from Hittite; note Hitt. tarla- (Greppin, 1975B). 
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1. Thus it differs from .jknkul 'Cormorant', with which it is often 
confused in translations. The Heron is a wader; the Cormorant often 
dives into the water. 

2. So far, the Cattle Egret ( Ardeola ibis ), a bird which has been 
energetically expanding its range, has not yet appeared in Soviet 
Armenia though its appearance in eastern Azerbaijan is well established. 
3« The Greek from which this passage was supposedly derived appears not 
to exist. It is likely that the Armenian passage represents a spontan¬ 
eous creation of the translator rather than a gap in the Greek manuscript 
tradition. 

4. Darjeal et c e kamesc*is telekanal mews ews t e f*c c noy or anuaneal 
koc c i kiknos, ays ihk c n p c or kam jknk e al. 

5* A footnote in P. Aucher's translation of Philo's Sermons m * 

1822) implies that Aucher considered the ,iknak c al a Swan. Aucher 
translates artawazdahaw as Lat. cygnus , and later identifies the 
artawazdahaw with the jknak c al . 

6. Jknak'ai i meci pasi uter jukn, ew katab ibr xotacarak bambaser zna. 

7* Omanc e jknak e alac e paranoc'k'n olorealk* end mimeans. 

8. Gk. Tpis appears three times in the Septuagint , translated twice 
by k e a)iahaw , and once ( Is. 34.11) as c* in 'Kite'. 

9* Zoys omans usuc e ic e s iwr kalaw k c ajahaw? 

10. K*anzi ew oc* artawazdahawd, ew c'ecd, ew kam yaync*ane, or i jur 
srjin agrawn er. 

11. I c c amak*aynoc e zafiwcn, ew i ^aynoc* zgawarakann iwreanc 6 
zkokordilos, ew yawdagnac*ic e zc'inn, ew zegiptac e i zc c ecn. 

12. Araglac 6 ...jagk e amenayn ustek* pacaren sah cnoiac'n i pets. I 
t'fc'uns bun zverin zardarut'iwn aragil c'uc'ane, zcnois p e oxanak 


kerakrelov 
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13* Orpes aragil ardar zcerac'eal cnolsn kerkare, ew opopin jagk' 
oc' amusnanan, minc'ew vcaren zparts cnolac'n. 

14. Eram canclku ert'eal ar aragil, ew alac'eal zna asen. I boyn k'oy 
teli mez tac e es hanel jags, ew yojic' zjag mer pahesc'es. 

15* Hawbal zboyn tatriki k c akteal, ew iwr sineal, ew elew noc'a ert'al 
af 1 ardam aragil i datastan. 

16. Yorzam aragilk* i covakoyn ijanen jayniw anjrews nsanake. 

17* Zolovec'an aragilk' ew kfunkk* ew arosk' ew kruec'an and mimeans. 

18. I noyn ami elew paterazm t'rc'noc' i dast Meltinoy; zolovec'an aragilk' 
ew kfnmkk' ew arosk' ew kruec'an and irears; ew yalt'eac' kfnmkn ew 
p'axoyc' znosa. 

19. Aragil mec baw u hov/ Erkayn u barak caverov/ I jor i vayr gayr 
xalalov/ Gortern u xalez k'alelov. 

20. Aragil u sagn u bat'n/ Ew snorom uraxac'an. 

21. Bnabar i barsn unelov zardarut'iwn tareln, or zcerac'eal cnoln 
kerakren. 

22. Ew elew i hanel noc'a jag, solac' oj afnul i noc'ane; ew teseal 
tarelan, ehar satakeac' zojn. 
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V. Order Anseriformes 

A. Family Anatidae: Swans, Geese, Ducks. 

1. Cygninae : Swans 

There are two species of Swan that can be seen in Ar¬ 
menia: the Mute Swan ( Cygnus olor ) and the Whooper Swan 
( Cygnus cygnus ). They are long-necked white birds seen fly¬ 
ing in V-formation, or floating gracefully in open bodies of 
water. They dip their heads and necks into the water to feed 
on the vegetation at the bottom. 

The Mute Swan is the less common, few still appearing in 
Anatolia, and only slightly more to be found in the sub-Cau¬ 
casus. They will turn up occasionally flying in from Azerbai¬ 
jan where they breed along the northern and western shores of 
the Caspian. The Mute Swan is easily identified by his orange 
bill with black nob, and by his gracefully supported neck. 

The Whooper Swan, so called because of his deep bugle¬ 
like whooping, is slightly more common, wintering all along 
the shores of the Black Sea and western Caspian. It has a 
black and yellow beak, and carries its neck erectly. Dal' and 
Sosnin (1947.61-62) say that it is seen in Soviet Armenia only 
in flight. 

Judging from the Classical and Medieval literature on the 
bird, it was undoubtedly more common in earlier ages in the 
area of historical Armenia. 

Uujpuiui ( karap , karap c , garab ) is the oldest literary term, 
appearing once in the Bible ( Lev . 11.18) where it replaces Gk. 
HUHVog. It is best described by Yovhannes Vardapet (3ni/. tnutq 
3595): 
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‘hupwpb qmjp qbwmfli ft t[uip t The Swan goes down the river, 

Ztubg juijti "l iffrA ban ((ni quifiHe goes imposingly like a ship, 

dtwWb t uuiftmuilf qiujdtun Dressing himself in brilliant white, 

t> LjmnLgh - tfbd tinfdn’b tfb ! In his beak - one big crt c on . 

In Kiwrel Erusalemay Hayrapet, we note what must be a reference to 

the Mute Swan (({n£. 1832,98 ): Kntn bqbg ifiuip^uip qnpJqqb b ^uiputuib 

tfinifinlvn Lftb L ‘ lj u, uiJoft fc b 9 n Lqb ipnifinbin L^b i-bp, qb uib u/p doth 

a 

t utuuwLgnj wXinLui’u mnifiLhp bt. tftnnn{b L bg •* "At 

least there would be a silence for Ormazd if he were changed into a Swan, 

for it would be ignominious to be changed into a bull since the bellowings 

and the lowings are unworthy of the name of the god." Dawit* Anyolt 

P* ilisop*ay (llnu/p. id. utu'iJ. 1797.468) mentions the color of the Swan: 

a 

t)L uiJb\imj\t l{ uipiuip \itfuAjft\t iffiifbuibg t (uiuli uu(binuii[ qrtinjli "All Swans are 
similar to one another on account of being white." In the Armenian vers¬ 
ion of Aristotle's Categories , the karap is mentioned three times (1911.86, 
95, 138) f one passage uipbum.95) is the most descriptive: Pmjg uuiLfutjli 

tpupdfi'U qnj utgn tftb Lbp qn { ifu/ub q^inj unfbliuijV uibuivlfb l[uipuiu/fiti uiq/iuiuityn L^b L b 

4 

bi uiqnui l n Ltf ubLniftb tb . "But none the less these are to be consid¬ 

ered the essences, on account of whiteness being the appearance of every 
Swan and blackness of every Raven." 

In Pisidius (, n lb u ° 'ibgop. 1900,1198 -) it would appear that the Whooper 

Swan is being described: fl n p hquihuilf niunjg qLfUjpuiufli „ pbq qbp<bb Ln QbfdwUiiii uin 

5 

ft guiqgp qbqqbqnLift bpqng "And what condition would teach the Swan to go 
toward the breezes accompanied by the sweet melody of songs/ 
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The etymology of karap is unknown. Hiibschmann 1 s hesitant mention¬ 
ing of a rapport with Lith. qulbe must be stricken. Tchoubinoff (1840) 
notes Georgian karapi . The standard term for Swan in Georgian is gedi , 
and it might be assumed that the Georgian term karapi is a loan from 
Armenian. 

A less common word for Swan is iqnp ( por [ p c or ]) . It appears, how¬ 
ever, in the earliest texts, and continues on to the Modern period. In 
Xorenac'i we read ( l»np .iquiJ. 1913.223 ) imp ‘iuiuuipui^uig IfbpwlfnLp uiubb 

quin Jbq tifuiuin uuiLfuih bu uuiifuuLnLq Sui2iul(b [fiu qifiuiubaib bi qqnp, bt. uij [p 
7 

wj uuffni [ip "Where they call common food our dainty and rare dishes of 
Pheasant and Swan and the like." 

The eating of birds in antiquity was less selective than now, and 
any bird might end up on the table. Athenaeus 393d records his attitude 
toward the Swan: fipiojv xou aupnoaCou TtoX\<ixis oO<Se xtfxvoi "Nor do Swans 
leave us many left-overs from a meal," a thought consistent with the 
Armenian of Xorenac*i. 

In Middle Armenian, a fable of Olompian (flq. mniu^ 1854.9 ) notes 
the charm of the color white: llqnuiL q\u.p pirn Ljdtu.'b'U tnwpuuiL^p" fib uipfttuj bqg 

Q 

$ jdbLopf bt ifinpnjXi uui(iuiuil[n L^bmub bpuiufi uiuijp :"A Raven was finding fault 
with his nature, that his wings were entirely black, he considered the 
Swan happy because of its whiteness." 

A final name for Swan is Kiknos . It is probably a hapax, appearing 
in a passage of St. Basil's Hexameron where it directly translates Gk. 
xOxvot; ( U,bgop. 1830.175) : 9wpdbui^ bfik l[wJbugf)u tnbqblpu\iui[ Jbm bm pn^linj' 
np wlin LuiVbui[ trfilfbnu, uij u jilipb iftnp LfuiJ dlftnupuiq, qfruipq Lffilfb nab 
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fu/L qbplfuijh tquipw'ling'b /» prtLpli, qfi /i junpng tubuifc [t i[bp wbjpg £ 

q 

quituiu f L P n J ifbpuilfpn j\j • "Morever, if you should wish to be informed 
of another bird which is called the kiknos, the same as a p‘or ( 1 Swan') 
or a jknak c al (’Heron 1 ); how the kiknos bird extends its long neck 
into the water so that thence from the bottom it would carry up the 
necessities for its nourishment-*- 0 ." 

There exists an Old English Hexameron , the Exameron Anglice , 
attributed to j5Elfric. S. J. Crawford, in his edition of 1921, states 
that the Hexameron of JElfric is unrelated to the work of St. Basil, 
and this appears to be largely correct. In all of iElfric’s piece, 
there exist only two examples of bird names, the Swan and the Cygnet. 
Curiously, iElfric's statement about Swans corresponds closely to the 
comments of St. Basil (1921.253-255): 

Sume beo3 langsweorede, swa swa swanas 
and ylfettan, Saet hi araecan him magon 
mete be 3am grunde, 

("Some are long necked, just like the Swan and Cygnet, that they may 
reach their food on the ground,"). 

2. Anserinae : Geese. 

There is only one term for Goose: uuiq, uwg ( sag , sa)^) J and it 
refers both to the domestic and the wild Goose. And though there are 
numerous passages that make clear they are referring to the domestic 
bird, none can be conclusively said to refer to the wild species^. 
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"You would be amazed at the alertness of the species of Geese.” 
Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3iu[. unuq. 3595 ) describes the Goose in a 
domestic setting, and further notes its capacity to function as 
a watch bird: 


Uuip'u (i jtupwim bpjthvj p nt qtuj p , 
Sbq pqmuijapk tquiJ q bin n£ fuiap , 
Uqng ntb^p qbq quib Lfppuip f 


tipp qnr jpli quij p 2 n J m 


13 


The Goose went back and forth 
in the pasture 

Like the cattle and the sheep. 

He had a blade like a knife-maker. 

When a thief came, he knew quickly. 


T®lkuranc*i ( P[tfp, 1960.165 ) also notes the domestic Goose: 

Upuiqfi i"u nt uuiq’U nt puiffb The Stork and Goose and Duck 

Ct 2^°P 0 P^ n Lputluuigw'u, 1 ^ an d snor5r were happy, 

Mxit'ar Gos ( Ufa. i un„ 1854.135 ) mentions a Goose white in color 

which cannot be a wild Goose since they are generally brownish-gray: 

duijblf uin uuiq mqbpu^p, bp fc q^bpuiq^if qn[ni[ bu s fi pbtULfig tquipuuiLpJ, 

b l qn t tujqgwU uuifunuilf bt. tquijduin [{>lib[nt[. uiqui^bJ qfi muniugbu filid \jJui\i 
15 

pbq uufpuiwtqui’uw i: "The Jackdaw implored the Goose, saying that 'Since 

I am dark, I am blamed for everything. You are so white and bright; I 

ask you if you would teach me to be white like you I." 

One passage in P® arpec® i ( 0tupm. iquiJ.. 1904.10 ) tends to possibly 

be describing a Goose in its wild state: llj j fat qlputumqm^ tlunlnmju'uqpp 

IS 

fnQquiljbp Jbdtuhelnibp fat j uiqpuiifuiptffihp Suftpl/, i/wph bi Pui'bdp'b fat uuiqb 
"And there are other diving birds which search for moss, and are magnani¬ 
mous and voracious: the Swan, the T® anjr , and the Goose." 

v 

Finally, there is a riddle by Snorhali the answer to which is uuiq 
'Goose' (CVnpl. 1968.39 ): 
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Zu/iig qbqbgfilf Suit fijuiumn l"U, Such a beautiful wise bird, 

fig ik tnbubi fcli gbq qfiuint .!/. No one has seen such a learned type. 

bpp qnqpb qut, JpuiuiVf; wni.'U, When a thief comes to enter the house; 

17 . 

t iw quiquiquit[ pumbuij fi pnub: He raises a cry continuously. 

No sure word for Goose exists in the Bible, though it has been con¬ 
jectured that the barburlm ) of 1 Kings 4.23 may in fact have 

been this bird. Its absence in the Old Testament is conspicuous since 
it is clear that Geese have been domesticated since the Stone Age. The 
bird's watchfulness has always been associated with intelligence, an 
aspect noted by Aristotle HA 438 b 23 : ( opveov af.oxuvvr|Xov not tpuXanxLxdv ) 
'A bashful and cautious bird.' Their role in the saving of Rome from an 
attack of the Gauls in 390 BC is also well-known. 

3. Anatidae 

There are a variety of terms for the Duck, or for duck-like birds. 
The most clearly represented is the domestic Duck, though wild Ducks and 
possibly Teal are clearly marked. 

The traditional word for Duck is puiq ( bad ), with spelling variants 
pwut, ufi/Jtn and pui(d ( bat , pat , bat^J that appear in Middle Armenian. The fe¬ 
male is sometimes called prnqtq ( badeg ) and puiqi(uij pbbft ( badvayreni ) 'Wild 
Duck' is also noted. Two other terms exist, puiq^Gnb ( badicon ) and iTpuifuTu 
(mrtimn), a remarkably inadequate number of terms for the nearly twenty 
species of Duck that appear within the area of either present day or his¬ 
torical Armenia. Thus, we can really never be entirely sure whether the 
term 'Duck' is referring to Duck, Teal, Pochard, Scoter or Merganser; all 
seem to be viewed as one, and there is no effort made to distinguish. 
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Though bad is a common word in Modern Armenian, it is very poorly 
substantiated in early literature. The NHB mentions, without citation, 
that it appears in the Armenian redaction of Aristotle's Categories , 
and in T5nak matean ( Sohuilf ) . T c lkuranc*i ( ^L^p. 1960.16$ describes 
him as a domestic bird: 

UpwqfH hl utuqh n t puiftb 

j Q 

Cl pliopoph n LpuiftuiguiXi, 

"The Stork and Goose and Duck/ and the sn5ror were happy." 

Elsewhere in Middle Armenian poetry he is well described ( 3nt(. 

utuiq. 2461 ) by Yovhannes Vardapet: 

Pmqh ni-Xikp Lfpiunig utuu(iuil{ The Duck had a flat beak, 

Ubquinui £ppnj\i ft£uiht;p turnwIf; He descended into the dirty water. 

4rtqi[£p ptvlfnpb uinbtp He got his food from the muck, 

19 

OpV fi pnib juoutp but i(mq t(uiq: All day long he went Vak Vak . 

The term is ultimately of Semitic origin; note Arab. (batt ), 

Syr. batta , but is probably derived from Per. or Kurd. ( bat ). Note 
• • • 
also Pashtu ( badah ) 'id'. The root also extends to the Caucasian 

languages, though with a slight change of meaning: Georgian bati, Ming. 

bate , Svan bat 'Goose'. 

The precise meaning of badicon is not known, though it is clear 
from the context of the following poem that it is different than the 
standard Duck. The suffix *-ic usually marks a diminutive form 20 , 
and the further extension in -on ( -5n , -awn ) is a noun forming suf¬ 
fix 2 '*': * bad-ec-awn > badicon . The Teal has been suggested, no doubt 
largely because the Teal is one of the smaller Ducks. We read in 
Yovhannes Vardapet { 3ni[. uuuq. 3595 ) t 
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PwqfiSn'bft'U tuubif uij [ i(uijp t 
ftp fitigti f) ptuui hifu/li itihujp, 

■Zbui ptuuibpnill ^ priLri Ifn l qmp, 

22 

fp /i bpb ifinppftlf nt infai/wp: 


Elsewhere I speak about the badicon 

Who was similar to the Duck. 

He walked along with the Ducks, 

But he himself was small and very 
foolish. 


The final ducklike bird is the mrtimn , which appears also with the 

spelling variant JutjuTu ( mtimn ) . Lexical tradition holds it is a Teal 

( Anas crecca ) or Garganey ( A. guerguedula ). Again, there is nothing in 

the literature that would support such a precise identification. 'The term 

seems to be earlier than bad , being recorded from the seventh century. 

In Yovhannis Erznkac*i (bpqb, d, funpmh, 1825,78 ) we read of its mention 

in the New Testament, a reference which is incorrect: Cl ntlifi j(tbpbuiliu $u/t 

S/il iq: Ufipuijuipq uiquuh^, i/u/puu, uipmquiq t dl{Xiiupmq bt. ifputJnLbp 

23 

L[bgbpnpq, ?uil nLpkp jw thmto pufijb bpbtbut ( . "And they themselves have 

five species of birds: two types of Peacocks, the Dove, the Partridge, 
the Rooster, the Heron; and a sixth type, a mrtimn , which is mentioned 
somewhere in the Gospels." 

Another passage, by Erznkac*i, quoted in the journal Ararat (1896.103) 

24 

3npdanf ifindniXip mifiupm'Ufi utn^uf um^iq fdnitili fiw\upb i mUdpbm h 2 >ubuilib'b, 

"When the mrtimn quickly in the summer flies on high, he forecasts rain." 

Anania 5irakac c i (Ubuil/, qfwi. 1896,8 ) also mentions the mrtimn in 

the role of a weather prophet: 3npduiJ JmJnibp fat uuiqp /i gtmfuip b {uili bb 

25 

fat gjibiub IfuinubV qjm.qtfnLhu ‘inqJng Xi 2 u, buiL[b'u, "When the mrtimn 

and the Goose go up onto land to preen themselves, they signify the bel¬ 
lowing of winds^®". 
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Lexicographers generally describe the bird as being similar to 
the Duck ( bad ) but smaller, a description consistent with Aristotle's 
description of the goouds (HA. 593 b 17): hev vfJ-ETp,xo 6e 

n£ye$os tkX&x wv, ("similar to the Duck, but less in size.") 
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1« Garabn gayr getovn i var/ Hanc® layn u mec zinc* naw ku gar/ Yanjn 
e hagel spitak paycaf / I ktuc'n - mec eft'on mi kar. 

2. Euf* eiec® p c art c ar zormzdi i karapn p®op®oxut®iwns, amot* e i 
c®u±n p®op c oxut®iwnk®, zi anarzan e astuc'oy anuan poc®iwnk* ew 
pof’oc 6 iwnk® • 

3. Ew amenayn karap c nmanin mimeanc® vasn spitak goloyn. 

4. Bayc c sakayn karcin goyac®ut®iwnk® gol vasn goloy amenayn tesaki 
karapin spitakut*iwn ew agrawum sewut'iwn. 

5» Or elanak usoyc® zkarapn; and zerp'iwr ant'anal af i k®a4c®r 
geigelumn ergoc*. 

6. Kukvos 6e noto? tE,enaC6evoe Tp6no$/ 'Eis aSpav fcXdeiv pouauHTis 
cOpuSpCas. 

7 . Ur hasarakac® kerakur asen zaf* mez patuakan ew sakawuc c casakelis 
zp'asean ew zpor, ew aylk e ayspisik®. 

8. Agfaw ziwr bnut'iwnn parasawer t®e arjnayelc® e t®ewok® ew p*oroyn 
spitakut®eann erani tayr. 

9. Darjeal et®e kamesc*is telekanal mews ews t'fc'noy or anuaneal koc*i 
kiknos, ays ink®n p e or kam oknak®ai, t*e ziard kiknosn haw mxe zerkayn 
paranoc'n i jum. zi i xoroc* anti i ver acic® e zpets iwroy kerakroyn. 
E. D. Eoss- (1909*259) records the continuation of Gk. xtixvos into 
Turki as 1 ( quqnus ) 'a fabulous Crane*. The term was used with 
the same spelling in Ottoman Turkish but continued exactly the original 
Greek meaning of ‘Swan*; it also could be used for the 'Phoenix bird'• 

10. The Greek original varies slightly from the Armenian redaction 
(MG 184 C) ' Eav K<xTacpd4T|s, Sums tls pddo? 6 xdxvoc xocdieis tov 

a^x^a, xdtTW&ev fcau-tlj) tt|v Tpo^riv 6cva<p£peL, 
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11. There are three relatively common species of Geese in Armenia, 

the Greylag Goose ( Anser anser ), the White-fronted Goose ( A. albifrons) , 
and the Lesser White-fronted Goose ( A. erythropus ). All except the 
Greylag appear only in the winter. The beautifully colored Red-breasted 
Goose ( Branta ruficollis ) winters on the Caspian around Baku and can 
sometimes be seen in flight in Soviet Armenia. 

12. Zarmasc'uk* dar^'eal end hskec*o± azgn sagac*. 

13. Sak'n i yarawt ert'ayr u gayr/ Zed ezpaxre kam zet oc'xar/ Sloe* 
uner zed dankerar/ Erb goln gayr soyt yimanayr. 

14. Aragiln u sagn u bat*n/ U snorom uraxac'an. 

15 . Cayek af- sag alerser, et*e giseradem golov es i bnawic* parsawim, 
ew du aydk c an spitak ew paycar linelov, aiac'em zi ususc*es in,} nman 
k'ez spitakanal. 

16. Ayl ew zjrasuzak mamraxndir xozaker mecanjunk* ew yaltamarmihk* 
hawk e n,p e om ew t*an,)r ew sagn. 

17* Hanc c gelec'ik haw imastun/ 0k e c*e tesel in c*el gitun/ Erb 
goisn ga, matane tun/ Na zalaiak bafmay i bun. 

18. Aragil u sagn u bat'n/ Ew snorom uraxac'an. 

19* Badn uner katuc* tap'ak/ Keltot ^aroyn i^aner atak/ 2olver k'akom 
afner casak/ Om i bun xoser na vag vag. 

20. Greppin 1975A.93 and 197^-68-69. 

21. Greppin 1975A.116 and 1974.69-71* 

22. Badiconin asem ayl vayr/Or ink'n i bat nman linar/ Het baterun 
i suf* ku gar/ Er ink'n p*ok*rik u xist txmar. 
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23. Ew uni yink'eans haws hing. Siramarg krkin, aiawni, kak'aw, 
ak'aiai, jknak*al lini, ew mrtmunk* vec'erord. Haw urek c yawetarann 
ereweal. 

24. Yorzam mtmunk' amarani step step t c rc e in caxrelov anjrews nsanaken. 
25» Yorzam mtmunk' ew sagk c i e c amak c elanen ew zt e ewsn ktuen zyuzmuns 
holmoc 6 nsanaken. 

26. The Duck's role in weather prophecy is noted elsewhere, cf. Aelian 
7»7: vp-ctai. 6e non. aL$uu<u uTepuYCCouaai. mveupa 6t)X.ouai.v Laxupdv. 

"When Ducks and Shearwaters (?) flap their wings, they point to violent 
winds." 
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VI. Order Falconiformes : Vultures, Eagles, Buzzards, Accipiters, Kites, 
Osprey, Harriers, Falcons. 

A. Part of family Accipitridae : Vultures. 

The Vulture is a large, sluggish bald-headed bird of ugly ap¬ 
pearance which possesses an uncommon ability to locate carrion and 
refuse, its normal diet. It is usually seen soaring in the air 
where it can easily be confused with the Eagle, though the smaller 
head of the Vulture gives a basis for differentiation. 

There are seven names for the Vulture in Armenian, three of 
which are generic. Three more terms stand for the dramatic Lam- 
mergeyer, and one term from Middle Armenian probably refers to the 
Egyptian Vulture. 

The most common term for Vulture is angt . It appears five times 
in the Bible, both in the form angl ( Lev . 11.14; Job 15.23, 28.7) 
and ankt (Dent. 14.13; Job 39.27). It consistently replaces Gk. ytity, 
of which the Greeks acknowledge two principal speciess pixpos 
'Egyptian Vulture' and £xA.eux<5t£po5 ytity 'Griffon Vulture’. Armenian 
makes no effort to make any distinction between species in the use 
of angi , the term always standing without modification. 

The term is fairly common in the literature of the Golden Age. 

In the De Deo of Eznik of Koghb he is noted approaching his meal. 

(tlqli. 1826,174 = Maries 485) uu'Uqbqg 'tbnwuuiui'uk q.qt> 2 f>j aililiui'Ub [nj 

l 

qfiwuiLnpnL^biuh "The Vulture has the foreknowledge to descend from 
afar on a corpse." 

This same capacity is again mentioned by St. Basil in the Hexameron 
(Hbgop, 1830.174) />gt N np quipdbmi uiqq muigk, ifVtigli qnL 2 wL( 
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utbqbqg qifui In Luth £ t fuipqlfuiXi, jnpdaiJ /> i [bpuij JfiJbui'Ug qfitfbuii bpjduij gbh 

O 

(} tfutpm iqiuuibpuiqiffi "Who would it be that would warn men of 

death, forewarning them of Vultures, when they march up one 
against the other in battle." 

The appearance of Vultures on the field of battle is also 
noted by Aristotle HA 563 a 10: wot Sn moXXoi [yunes] ££aC<pvT}g 

9 aCvovioct &xoXouSouvte:c; tolc; aTpaTEupaai.v "And many [Vultures] 

suddenly appear following upon the army." 

A second passage in Basil's Hexameron continues a myth about 
the bird i[bgop, 1830,174"): flpufku bi u lubb, puiqniif ui'Uqbqp bh np 
uinuihg utJn LuXim^bmXi dbiubftb, bu bp^iujbwIjbiu'Ugp ^h^^"And as they say, 
there are many Vultures who breed without mates, and are long-lived." 
This concept of vulturine parthogenesis was quite popular with the 
early Christian authors and reflects a long-held delusion such as 
that mentioned in Aelian 2.46: ywa 6e appeva ou (pact yiveaSaC 
note, &XXa -STiXeCa? JcnSaas. "For they say that Vultures do not 
beget males, but only females." Aelian continues, saying that it is 
the South wind that does the impregnating. 

A final passage from Zenobius of Glak again sets the Vulture in 
an aggressive setting (from NHB ) Ubqbgg bi pptbOp upuuibgtub q^bbL 
"Vultures and Owls surrounded me". 

The term angl is of unknown origin. Attempts to relate it to 
Scythian ayXu 'Swan' (Hesychius) or Arabic c anqa 'Phoenix' as men¬ 
tioned by Adjarian (HAB) are probably futile. 

A further non-specific term for any Vulture is lashaw, recorded 
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by the lexicographers. It is derived from Per. ^ 'll ( laS ) 'carrion', 
and thus means, literally 'Carrion-bird'. It is paralleled in Persian 
by the non-specific term ( la§xor ) , literally 'carrion-eater'. 

The Persian term las exists in Turkish as le$ 'corpse'. 

An otherwise unidentified bird in Yovhannes Vardapet can be noth¬ 
ing other than a type of Vulture (3ni/. muiq, 3595 ) : 

Cuipnpq luiuiLh [bqm. ^Ifuijp. The sasord bird had no tongue. 

Slip diutfuihifm-hp Ifb'Uuijp , He was quiet all the time; 

Uj [ jppp ^nu/ifp [ibp, pub qWn Lpuimp And he ate nothing other than junk 
l/mf ifbd nulfnp-np Ifp [uihuij p: Or great bones which he swallowed. 

Essentially, all Vultures are mute. Some, however, are capable of 
creating some sort of croaks or whistles. Those that are entirely mute 
are the very common Egyptian Vulture ( Neophron percnopterus ) and the 
less common Black Vulture ( Aegypius monachus ). If Yovhannes Vardapet 
is speaking very precisely, he must be referring to one of these two 
entirely mute species. However, Vultures are wary birds, and generally 
disappear when animals or humans approach. It would seem unlikely that 
Yovhannes had such precise knowledge about the behavior of these two 
Vultures, and it is likely that sasord is a Middle Armenian term that 
refers to any Vulture. 

The ppqnn or pnqnn ( brdor , brdor ) is a poorly supported term, the 

only reference to it being in the NHB where reference is made to Vanakan 

Vardapet's Questions and Answers Mtulnul/. ?g. Suit Ifuij, ppqnn o/ufaii, 

n 

np quijb duiqb ( pblfbgbui^ juipdnmj )uinXin l bi ubniguiub "They say there 

is another bird, the brdor , which takes in and nourishes the young (which 


the Eagle casts out). 
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There is ample reason to think that this quote describes the 
Lammergeyer ( Gypaetus barbatus ). In Greek folklore, the Lammer- 
geyer is known for its strong maternal interests, as recorded by 
Oppian ( Cynegetica 3.115): SckCactov ex^uaiv 5>v qvfivai 

"And how, among the birds of the air, do the Lammergeyers have un¬ 
failing love for their children." In the Hexameron of St. Basil 
there is a reference to the Lammergeyer raising the young of an 
Eagle, an exact parallel to the text of Vanakan (MG 177c): 'AkX' o(w 

fcqt Toutov (iceiov) , &>s <jpaot r 6lacpOapTivai f) tuoXapouoa a6rov 

oIxeCols fcau-UK veoacois ouvexrp^tpet . "But, as they say, 

the Lammergeyer does not allow him (the Eagle) to perish, but taking 
him away, it raises him with its own brood." In De mirabilibus Auscul- 
tationibis , there is a further relation stated between the Eagle and 
the Lammergeyer (835.60): kZ, 4cXta1 1 xwv (p'irjv yCvexai, fcx 6e xotizuiv 
xepxvoL xa\ 

"And from the Sea Eagle the Lammergeyer is born, but from them 
the tepxvoC® and the Vulture are born." 

It would appear that the attributes designated for Arm. brdor are 
the same. Additionally, Thompson (1936.303) points out that the modern 
Greek name for the Lammergeyer is nri\a6£X<pi ( = £tepo-&a\fjs ) , a 

point further tying in to the mythical passage from Vanakan. 

The etymology of brdor presents some problems. The Latin name for 
Lammergeyer, ossifraga 'bone-breaker', sheds some light. Note Isidorus 
Etymologise (or Qrigines ) 12.7.59: Ossifragus vulgo appealatur avis quae 
ossa ab alto dimittit et frangit . Unde et a fragendo ossa nomen accepit 
"There is a bird commonly called the ossifraga which drops bones from 


the air, and breaks them; thus he gets his name by breaking bones. 
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It is possible that brdor might be related to the root of Arm. 
brdem 'to shatter, crumble'. The difficulty is that no other example 
of a suffix in -or is known. A further prospect, that Arm. -or might 
replace Iranian -ur ,^ and be compounded from IE* bherdh- (Gk. 

'destroy', Skt. bardhaka- 'cut off') loses appeal since no Iranian 
stem of this sort, from which the Armenian could have made a borrowing, 
seems to exist. It would be best to derive Arm. brdor from the unknown 
Armenian substratum. 

A second term for Lammergeyer exists in Middle Armenian: oskrkul , 
literally 'bone-swallower', which approaches the same semantic shape 
as Lat. ossifraga . The term appears in Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ntf. uiuiq, 
3595 ) : 


bulfpplinL (if if fufwtn ju(il{uip, 

Qunfinif qnulfnpb f) fynij Ifni, uiuijp 
frl; tin b [ft puil/g qjuiqb bputuijp, 

\juij {nil/ tfbnuftfb £p bnpui Suip:^^ 


The Lammergeyer was very wise, 

He gulped his bones moderately. 

If more than a little at a time. 

Then death would be his only remedy. 


A third term for the Lammergeyer is ep c ene , a direct transliteration 

of Gk. f] cpi^vr) . It appears in the Armenian redaction of St. Basil's Hex- 

ameron (U.bgop, 1830.170): btu (in^n ifr, np uiiinLuibbw[ Ifnif) bifbbti, uinbnL 

qpbLfbgbuii duiqb mpbnmj'b dnqnifl; uin ftbpli fat u\in l guiV t "Morever, there 

is another bird, called the ep g ene by name; it takes the cast-off-young 

12 

of Eagles, gathers them to itself, and nourishes them." The Greek 
term is, as mentioned above, the Lammergeyer (cf. brdor ). It might be 
noted that the indigenous Armenian terms for Lammergeyer ( brdor and 
oskrkul ) do not appear until the Middle Armenian period. 
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B. Part of Family Accipitridae : Eagles. 

The Eagle is a curious bird, and perhaps overrated. Clearly, it 
is surrounded by hyperbole. For the most part, they are not particu¬ 
larly swift, being slower than the Falcons and many Hawks. Further, 
they cannot compete with the Falcons and Hawks in intelligence. The 
Eagle instead relies on its brute strength, and feeds on carrion or 
slow, sick animals. But its reputation is fierce even among birds, 
and it can take food from Ospreys or Hawks who appear to be entirely 
willing to give up their catch to this larger predator. The myth of 
the Eagle's superiority is derived largely from his projected majesty, 
his size, and his strength. 

Arciw is the general Armenian term for any of the species of 
Eagle which appear in Armenia. It is difficult to say exactly what 
Eagles can be found in this area. Dal' and Sosnin (1947:87-89) sug¬ 
gest as many as seven species; Bruun (1970:72-76) suggests eight. 

Scott, discussing the Eagles of Iran (1975:84-95), implies that six 
could be found. Altogether, a listing of these birds would be dif¬ 
ficult, since the Eagle is a solitary bird that will often confine 
itself to rugged uninhabited areas, and will be seen only rarely. A 
maximum list would include the following common year-round residents: 
White-tailed Eagle ( Haliaeetus albicilla ); Golden Eagle ( Aguila chrys- 
aetos ); Steppe Eagle ( Aguila rapax ), and Bonelli's Eagle ( Hieraaetus 
fasciatus ). Summer residents are the Imperial Eagle ( Aguila heliaca ), 
the Lesser Spotted Eagle ( Aguila pomarina ), the Booted Eagle ( Hieraaetus 
pennatus ) and the Short-toed Eagle ( Circaetus gallicus ). Of these, the 
^ Golden Eagle is by far the most common. 
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In contemporary Eastern Armenian, the term arciw is applied to 
any bird of prey other than the Vulture. Thus, the Falcon, Hawk, 
Buzzards and Harriers are viewed as one with the Eagle, even though 
the Eagle is very much less common. 

In Classical literature the term arciw is abundant. It appears 
thirty-two times in the Bible; elsewhere in the earliest literature 
it is found in Faustus (2x), Lazar of Parp (4x), Agathangelos (2x), and 
Moses of Khoren (6x). Mxit c ar Gos mentions the Eagle six times in 
his Medieval fables. The bird clearly captured the Armenian con¬ 
sciousness. In Agathangelos ( llquifi . 1909.383) the Eagle is 

aragat c ew 'swift-winged'; Yovhannes Katholikos (3fo Iffi, 1912.243) 
calls it sawarant* ew ' f luttering-winged'. Elsewhere it is k c a 1 ) 

'brave' (J?n i £ ih 1/„ 1926.14); barjrat 6 ric e 'high-flying'; t c lc c un erknic c 

'bird of the heavens', aragatfew 'swift-winged' (Gos, Iffr, qmn. 1975.398- 
399); gisaker 'ravenous' ( (puipm, 1904.112); lusawor 'brilliant' ( 

1822.103). T* lkuranc 6 i says 1960.176): UpdfrL bu, jbpuiq 

13 

Pppltw "You are an Eagle, you fly swiftly." It is clear that the 

bird is considered beautiful, a point stressed by Agathangelos ( Ugu/0. 

14 

1909.52): quipquipbu frppbt quipdntfru qufrpbifru pn "You adorn your loved 

ones like Eagles." In Pseudo-Athanasius the Eagle's might is stressed 

when he is put in collocation with other dramatic animals ( 

15 

1947.30) : qriLpuili, uinfrid, uipdnt.[i f bt np frp Ipupqfrb "The bull, lion. 

Eagle and those of the same sort." A poem of Yovhannes Vardapet is 
similar (3nt[. uituq, 3595 ) : 
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Ptug wpdn lp l\i \nfuili i tfuij p , 

&0 Ziunp'Uitp jmtqjig 4aijp, 
Vuj uuiutuhfiXi ‘iuitp ‘ttut.uiutup , 

16 

bwuipuuiuilfnthp, i[mjpfy n^famp: 


There was no equal to the brave Eagle, 
When he rushed from high in the air, 
Then all the birds trembled, 

The hares and the wild sheep. 


This role of attacker is well-stressed. Moses of Khoren tells 

how a hero attacks Qvnp,tnuitf, 1913.12-13) :/jppfcri. quipdai.li jbpuiJu 
11 

IfuipuiLn l g funj uAiuij p "(He) swooped down like an Eagle on a flock of Par¬ 
tridges." Philo the Hebrew shows the same aspect ( Qjgi ,bpi, pj.822.112) : 

nptqku buiqu/uuiml^p /» u[uigifutbl; q^iul^bp utpdn Lbuig fi dbpufu ilfiJuig bu 1 {uiJ 

IS 

1 / 1 ugmnnua rnbqfiu ifuijpbuig qnqbmip f<hup 1 £/iti: "Like rabbits from the 

soaring ravenous Eagles, they hide trembling in clefts of rocks and in 

bushy clumps of trees." Arcruni ( Upitp, 1887.263): Ci u[uigbwi — 

19 

mugfi ji ilbpuij Jbp fippbt. qmpdf 11 jbpmJu ‘tuiLntg "And swooping, he would 
soar over us like an Eagle over a flock of birds." Lazar of Parp 
( <t>uipuf, 1904.156) : 

20 

Dl 1 itfuili mpdntnj jrnpnnf dwifnL ft IquipuiLPig bpuaf u[uibuijg £ 

"(Vahan was) like an Eagle when it soars into a flock of 
Partridges." Mxit? ar GoS [Wlv, mn. 1854,95): Ol ( buiu/u/uuiuil/) 

tuu£. 3fi 2 nt -‘ lj p bL uipdfiLp tTuipqjil{ biu npuuib qJbq, nprnl ^puiLuigj 1 
t bp^Xi^bi: "And (a rabbit) says: 'Since dogs and Eagles and men are 

hunting us, it is reasonable to fear'." And again. Fable 124:3uipdfiL uiqut^bi 

utfuu/b jdainibg iffuubquiifutj'U np pbq dbnuijp hnpw, bL uiubba IXUjunqwq q luip If 

22 

pn tnuignLp , iff juipuiduij qtfbq qupinLpbgnmgba: "Birds who were 

under the protection of an Eagle enjoined him saying 'Give us your dil¬ 
igent protection at all times, do not always frighten us'." 
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Moses of Khoren describes the hero Artashat crossing the water 
like an Eagle, a metaphor that could possibly refer to the aquatic 

White-tailed Eagle ( t»np a 1913.179).* t?i ( Uptouipku') uibgbuii npiqku 

23 

qutpdnLtifi upwjibL pin] qbuib „ "And (Artashes) crossed 

over the river like a sharp winged Eagle." 

A passage in St. Basil Hexameron {U,bgop. 1830.170) continues 
a misunderstanding that is also mentioned by Aristotle (HA 563 a 17) 
in his History of Animals. St. Basil mentions the Eagle's disinter¬ 
est in its own young: fat mpdrtLnj jnjd muiqinnLlf ^nL^i uVnt.gui'Ubi 

24 

fat Ifbuuulfpbi qduiqu fitp: "And it seems very troublesome to the Eagle 

to nourish and feed its own young." This same story is discussed 
under brdor (qv.) where we are advised that the Lammergeyer cares for 
these young that the Eagle casts out. It is a popular story in Greco- 
Roman literature and curiously is found also in Classical Persian lit¬ 
erature. In the 14th Century, Nuzhat ul-Qulub of Hamdullah Al-Mus- 
taufl Al-Qazwini (1928.78-79,111) we read where the third chick of the 
Eagle is given over to a species called the 'bone-breaker' which is 
presumably the Lammergeyer. 

j-. ^ (3^* ui~* b i i/) 0 oy*) 

^ JU. I^> ^ I K" l J 4 Ju J. y * i Jjj JJ. |j 0 TL Oj L^" 

"And when (the Eagle) hatches forth its young, it preserves two of 
them, and one it throws over the cliff and God (May He be exalted) 
appoints some other bird to bring up that one, and the bird that brings 
it up they call the kasiru-1- c izam ." 
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Mxitiar Gos deals with the Eagle four times in his Fables. 

Those mentioned above stress the menacing aspect of the Eagle's 
behavior. An additional fable continues this view ( Fable 114) 
and a fourth shows a liaison between the Eagle and another raptor 
( Fable 123) . (y/u. tun, 1854.114 ) : »n^n L 'bp tun ‘imutupuilf quiquiqtulq 

pa iptifilj, bfil t £iup t fipfutubu Jbp wpdfiL, qfi Jfcw ^ tfbhp tfbpiulqpli 

27 

bL jwjing npunqtug n{ iqui'il;: "The birds all together raised 

up a cry, saying: "Our prince the Eagle is bad for he always eats 
us, and doesn't protect us from other hunters." ( uin 1854,123 ) 

pnL ‘ipbjuiuity uiptupbuig tun tupdfu., bL fubqpbmg qqnmmp Xinptu ‘iuipuli, 

tuub[ni(, 1ni uin l pli pbuih ptu^tuJiupui(il{ bu, bk bu qfcbpnj tt/uim juib fitfp fi 
28 

ju'uuiJnLPfiL'b: "An Owl sent a messenger to an Eagle, and asked for 

his daughter as a bride, saying: "You are diurnal and a brave war¬ 
rior, and I am nocturnal; we would be appropriate in-laws," 

The etymology is secure, being derived from IE * rgi-pyos , a stem 
reflected in Skt. rjipya- , which appears to mean 'moving straight up¬ 
wards. 1 The stem final -pya- remains unclear. Note Rig Veda 334.2 
(3.38.2): rjipyam feyenara prusitapsumafeum carkrtyamaryo nrpatim na 

• • mm 

suram " The high-soaring Falcon, speckled and quick, glorious strong 
like the lord of men." In the Avesta it appears as arazifya- 'Eagle', 
which stands in compounds only; cf. Yt 10.39 ( Mihir Yast ) isavascit 
aesgun a-azifyoparana huQaxtat haca Qanvanat jyajatanho vazamna "Their 
eagle-feathered arrows, shot from the string of a well-bent bow, went 
out." Hesychius preserves the Old Persian form: ocp^ucpos: "aerog 
ndtpa repeats". Frisk ( GEW ) rejects any relationship with Gk. 
alyuiiLdg 'Vulture', an idea last discussed by Pisani (1943-44). 
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A later term for the Eagle is Ijuibq ( kand ) , 'Male Eagle'. The 
only identifiable reference is from Grigor Magistros ( Uwq, pbp . 

1915.240) f Uuibq, np Jfruijb quiprtL uipdnLfi l{tutf i[wpn t duihuilf bi n£ 

quij i np ft Iffn^bngb " Kand . which stands for the male Eagle or the 

varuzanak , and not any other type of bird." The NHB mentions that 
kand also is cited in the Meknut*iwn k c erakanut*ean ( tfpqb. pbp „ ) . 

No etymology has been suggested, but rapport with Per. •xX ( kand ) 

'brave' might be posited. Arm. ka] 'brave' is a common epithet of 
the Eagle (kaj. arciw ), and with 1 kand 1 the Eagle would simply be 
called 'the brave one.' 

Abraham Polsec*i ( iip 0 tqni. 184 [ q ] } uses the term quipuij qn l? 
(laraylus) . The term is of Turkic origin, and literally means 'black¬ 
bird'. In Persian, it appears as IP ( gara gus ) where it is 

identified (Phillott 1968:28.n.4) as any Eagle, but particularly the 
Golden Eagle ( Aguila heliaca ), the most common of the Eagles found in 
Iran and Anatolia. Scully (1876.123) says that in Kashgharia the term 
karakush replaces the term birkut, which stands regularly for Golden 
Eagle in Khokand and Western Turkistan. Abraham Polsec'i ( ibid ) notes 
that the Turkish vernacular equivalent is inunfatubGti { (=( davlan^il ]) 
and provides the following remarks; ITbd uilwqfi'u t guAj quiWbbuijb ugmnumoq 

OQ... 

ftni nLbub bL qopwunp, iTfibibi ft dtujbfcb bnpui utupufili quiquibgb tub uuqwuijih a "He is 
more frightful, and stronger than all the rapacious birds to the extent 
that beasts of the desert tremble at the sound of his cry." 
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C. Part of family Accipitridae : Buzzards. 

There are four species of European Buzzards, all of which 
are observable in some part of Armenia. Two species, the Common 
Buzzard ( Buteo buteo ) and the Long-legged Buzzard ( Buteo rufinus ) 
are residents throughout historical Armenia. The Rough-legged Buz¬ 
zard ( Buteo lagopus ) and the Honey Buzzard ( Pernis apivorus ) are 
seen only in the area of Soviet Armenia. Both are common. The Buz¬ 
zard is differentiated from other members of this family by its wing 
shape, which is broad. Its body is medium-sized, its tail a trifle 
wide. 

There is no sure word for Buzzard in Armenian, though the 

term uuipmutml{ (saratak) has been suggested by some lexicographers, 

and it is a likely guess for various reasons. A passage from Grigor 

Magistros, recorded in the NHB but otherwise unknown, sheds some 

light: (hflj qpmu bi quiupuiuiuil^u pJpbnbuii tun ibphnuiiuifpV Ifiuutqbuij, 

30, 

2 pl‘oqnLguthtp, piuq f qbnuw Ljwpdbw[ ^'Someone was walking at the foot of 
the Caspian Mountains and captured an Owl and a Saratak , thinking it 
was a Hawk." 

In Persian, the term for Buzzard is (sar ); the suffix 

-atak is very common with words of Persian origin. Note Arm. *aspa 
'horse', aspatak 'marauder.' Thus, Arm. saratak could continue a 
Persian word derived from the root Per. sar 'Buzzard.' 

The statement of Grigor Magistros is also helpful. Clearly, 
the bird caught was hoped to be a bird suitable for falconry. Evi¬ 
dently, the catch was less than desired. The Buzzard, of all the hawk¬ 
like birds, is the least adaptable to hawking. In the Baz name (Phil- 
lott 1968.33), Nasirl is recorded as saying "(the Buzzards) are too 
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mean-spirited for the purpose of falconry." 

D. Part of the family Accipitridae : Accipiters. 

There are three species of the genus Accipiter in Armenia. The 
Goshawk ( Accipiter gentilis ) and the Sparrowhawk ( Accipiter nisus ) 
are quite common; the Levant Sparrowhawk ( Accipiter brevipes ) is less 
commonly seen. 

The Sparrowhawk is well regarded by the falconer. In the 
Baz-nama-yi Nasiri (Phillot 1968-12) we read that, considering its 
size "the Sparrow-hawk is the boldest as well as the most powerful of 
all the short-winged hawks used in falconry." In the Nuzhatu-1-gulub 
(Stephenson 1928.62) it is only noted that it can be trained. There 
is no clear reference to any of the Accipiters in Armenian literature 
though in two cases we can strongly suggest that Sparrowhawks are being 
discussed. Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ni[. uiuii j. 3595 ) mentions a small bird, 
the tuf3uj]>nuLf ( xt c ac c uk ) , that was able to bring down larger birds. This 
is behavior well-known of the Sparrowhawk, itself the smallest of the 
birds used in falconry, and extremely fierce. 

to Put k n tp tiuptnutp, The xt* ac c uk was very clever, 

® n QPbk nL t u b uu ' k nL tfbpwbu/j p ? Though he was tiny, he soared 

very high. 

Vbd 'iuiLbp pbpkp b tltoJPt He brought down big birds; 

31 

Jbl( s i npu- ‘ib'bq ib m P ffbliujp : Each one weighed four or five 

pounds. 

Another term is the pu/pnu > ( basot ) . Lexical tradition records it 
as a type of Hawk, and it can perhaps be related to Per. ( basa ) , 

known specifically as the Sparrowhawk. Ad-Damiri (Jayakar 1906.230) 
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notes that Arab. ti-“4 ( ba§aq ) is derived from the Persian. He 
further notes that it will take such birds as the Francolin, Pigeon 
or Turtle dove. 

E. Part of the family Accipitridae : Kites. 

The Kite is quickly distinguished from other birds of prey by 
its long, forked tail. Its flight is buoyant and ship-like, and 
the bird is given to carrying away things other than game. The NHB 
notes a passage from Step* anos Oirbelian (Htnaf. ) who notes a bird 
called the hiopin ( t c rc c nak c a~st ) , literally 'ship-bird' (Per. 

(kastil 'ship'): PniVguipm, np Jbduitfbd bh fat ubLuiftnjp, 

QO 

u[aigu)L i[bpnLuu) f) l[uij p , fat tfimfbgwL j ui^mu/fyfa £ flbi fi ubquihnjh : "A 

buoyant bird which is very big and dark-colored, soaring from high 
to low, and likes to carry things away from the table." This de¬ 
scription fits well with the Black Kite ( Milvus migrans ) or the Red 
Kite ( Milvus milvus ), both of which are common in Armenia. These 
are the only large rapacious birds that would carry things away from 
a table. This aspect of table-robber is well described in the Greek 
myth of Jason where the Harpies deprive Phineus of his food (Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius Argonautica 2.178 ff.). 

The oldest term for the Kite is gfib ( c ‘in ). It appears three 
times in the Bible, replacing Gk. lx.tt.vos twice ( Lev . 11.14; Deut . 
14.13) and Gk.tpi-s once (l£. 34.11), no doubt erroneously. Elsewhere 
in the earliest literature, the NHB refers to its use in The Book of 
Wisdom [Udp.):lljq gfibp dnqnilbugftV tun ifftifbuibu 33 "Those Kites assemble 

together with one another." This reference points more to the Black 
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Kite, a species that is more sociable than the Red Kite, given to 
nesting in colonies. In Mxit c ar Go's ( Fable 119) we note the Kite's 
interest in poultry (ITfu. mn 0 1854) : 8fib qdutqu inbubiu[ 
q^uiLriL, junuunubuij p pUbmju uppnjli Jutuin Lguibb i Uuipqufi, bfd t 
j ui£nqbugt; liifui nputu[ qX/nuut:^^ "A Kite, having seen the chicks, 
promised to present gifts to Saint Sargis if he would help him succeed 
in hunting them." This aspect of its prandial behavior was seen by 
Aelian (5.50) who noted: b 6c AtkEHTpuwv yeas <popet \icu \£ovta, 

Sevaipeu 6c paaikCaxov: op priv <p£p£i, oure aCkoupou? oute Ih-cCvous. "But 
the Rooster, crowing, frightens a lion and destroys a Basilisk; but 
it cannot endure cats or Kites." 

This interest in barnyard fowl is again noted by Vardan (i (pq, 
uin , 1899, Fable 67) : bi qutj /i i (bprimui g/?Ji utjli, np £ 

ncpriLpli t be i[bpmgn ig qd^\i /i imqnig'u "And behold, there comes 
this Kite from on high (which is the urur ) and he snatches one of the 
chicks." 

A text from the seventeenth century describes the role of the Kite 
as a weather prophet 1796.172); bjiH; puiqnnf prtLntl, b l jui\iuni[np 

dunfuihmlffi i g(i\t jbpblfnjfi, gniguibk q'ibuibibuii oph l^hl H^pq bt ^bpdP^ 

"If the Kite flies in the evening in great numbers and at an unexpected 
time, it indicates the following day will be clear and warm." 

The etymology is well-known, c* in being cognate with Gk. ixtivos 
Skt. £yena- 'bird of prey'; Av. saina- 'id', IE *)cti-nos-. In San¬ 
skrit, it seems apparent that the syena- was not an Eagle since both 
bird names appear together, set in apposition to a bowman in RV 2.42.2 
[233.2]: Ma tva syena udvadhlnma suparno, ma tva vidadisumanviro asta 
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"Do not let the Falcon nor the Eagle tear you to pieces? let not the 
manly bowman find you with arrows." In the Avesta , saena- appears 
only twice, and in an environment that gives little insight into the 
exact nature of the species? cf. Yb 14.41 ( Bahiram Yast ): yaQa hau 
maza nsrayo saeno "He {VareQrayna) is like the great bird saena ." 

The term mpotp ( urur ), though well-known to linguists, is a 
later term, not becoming common in literature until the Middle Armen¬ 
ian period. It has frequently, though erroneously, been translated as 
'Gull', no doubt through confusion with oror (qv.). That it is a 
raptor is made clear by its use in literature? that it is precisely a 
Kite is shown by the following passage from. Vardan' s Fables ('ipq « t un 0 
1899, vol. 2.67) : Cl ta'iuij quij ft Lfbpnmw gftb uijb, np t ru.pnt.pb, bn. 

37/ 

tfbptugriLg qtfftb ft daiqntgb, bt qbtag ft ? bin Jtajpb bt duiqbpb uitfbb mtlbbuijb l 
'And behold there comes this Kite from on high, which is the urur , and 
snatches one of the chicks. Then he goes after the mother and all the 
other chicks." The NHB quotes a similar passage from Mart'in, an author 
of the fourteenth century ( ITtupfiflb ) : btnbu qnt.pnt.pub, tffibi 

q,bptabuijpfib joqb: 8(tb, np £ ntpntp ' >wt,b, "He saw the Kites while 

they were soaring in the air, the Kite, which is the bird urur . 11 

A quatrain by Yovhannes Vardapet vividly describes the rapacious 
energies of the Kite ( 3nt{. uiuu j 0 3595): 


fh.pnt.pb ft 2 ^bpb Iqm l[bbtajp, 

Sbut ‘ttupuulft Iftatf q but (fhuftuip , 

ilnbnjp q ‘tun. duiqb nL puipdpiubu/jp, 

39 

fuiquip Jmpq l/uiblfbtad Lfbbuijp: 


The urur stayed in the village? 
Like a thief or like a Tatar 
He grabbed the chick and flew up 
In the presence of a thousand men. 
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The word urur would seem to be related to Arm. oror 'Gull', and 
further related to Gk. opveov 'bird'; Lith. arelis Russ.ope-n 'Eagle'. 
The Armenian would reflect a lengthened o-grade: *or- with re-duplica¬ 
tion. For further discussion, cf. oror . 

F. Family Pandionidae : Osprey. 

The Osprey is the sole member of the monospecific family Pandiondae , 
a part of the order Falconiformes. The bird is always found near lakes 
or rivers and lives virtually exclusively on fish. 

If there was an Armenian term for the Osprey, it was the qbwuipbnt.fi 
getarcui which appears twice in the Bible. In both places ( Lev . 11.13, 
Deut . 14.13) it replaces Gk. SckuSexos , literally 'Sea-Eagle', but pro¬ 
bably specifically the 'Osprey'. The Greek term replaces Heb. h’jjy 
( e ozniyyah ) the meaning of which is now unsure, but a term that has 
traditionally been understood to be the Osprey. The triad of getarcui , 
frXidETOs and e ozniyyah symbolizes the utter frustration of harmonizing 
the Greek, Armenian and Hebrew bird names in Leviticus and Deuteronomy . 
The translator cannot always get good results by asking what the term 
means in Greek or Armenian or Hebrew, but instead must tread the danger¬ 
ous ground of asking himself what the Armenian understood when confronted 
with the foreign word in the preparation of his translation of the Bible. 

The implication of Gk. ikidexos and Arm. getarcui (literally River- 
eagle) is that we have an Eagle-like bird associated with the water. 

This could point to either the Osprey or the White-tailed Eagle ( Haliae- 
etus albicilla ). It appears to be impossible to state precisely which 
of these two species getarcui refers to. 



^binujpdfl L 
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Another term, dm[wpdni.t> or dnilurpdfu. (Covarcui, Corvarciw ) , 
literally 'Sea Eagle' appears later in the lexicographers, and is 
probably synonomous with getarcui . 

G. Part of the family Accipitridae : Harriers. 

The Harriers are a hawk-like raptor. They differ from other 
raptors by having an Owl-like face, and, again like the Owl, being 
crepuscular. Like the Falcon, they rarely soar but rather fly low 
over the ground. The Harrier, though, will rarely attack another 
bird in the air. There are four species common in Armenia. The Marsh 
Harrier ( Circus aeruginosus ); the Hen Harrier ( Circus cyaneus ); the 
Pallid Harrier ( Circus macrourus ) and Montagu's Harrier ( Circus 
pygargus ). All except the last are year-round residents. 

There is no sure term for Harrier in Armenian. However, a late 
term, nnbtfmh ( orekan ) has been glossed as Harrier by some lexicograph¬ 
ers. The passage below from the NHB cites an undated text ( ) : 

40 . 

/i pp nnblfuiXi Juiq^op qql;Ju uij upvwuinb f : "As the orekan tears the 

faces of others with its claws." 

The reference to claws would tend to exclude the Vulture and 
Eagle, neither of which use their feet to tear food. The Vulture in 
particular is weak footed and relies exclusively on its beak. The 
Harrier, however, will make extensive use of its claws. The bird is 
not well adapted to falconry, and for this reason might be less known. 
In the Baz-nama-yi Nasiri (Phillott 1968:33-34) the Kite and Harrier 
are treated together. Both are called 'mean-spirited' and 'cowardly'. 
Ultimately, there is no reason to think that the orekan was specifi¬ 
cally a Harrier rather than some other raptor. 
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H. Family Falconidae ; Falcons. 

The term Falcon is much misunderstood. The falconer uses it as 
a term for any bird that he trains? popularly, it is used for any of 
the smaller birds of prey. The ornithologist understands it as a 
small raptor with pointed, rather than broad-tufted, wings. The term 
Falcon, as used strictly, thus refers to only those small raptors 
which have pointed wings, long tails and a largish head. They can be 
described as perfect fliers, capable of great speed when attacking. 

There are seven species of Falcon in Armenia, the most commonly 
seen being the Peregrine Falcon ( Falco peregrinus ). Also seen are 
the Saker Falcon ( Falco cherrug ), the Merlin ( Falco columbarius ), 

Lesser Kestrel ( Falco naumanni ), Hobby ( Falco subbuteo ), and the 
Kestrel ( Falco tinnunculus ). The Red-Footed Falcon ( Falco vespertinus ) 
is rather uncommon. Formerly, its range spread north of the Black Sea 
and the Caucasus; it appears to be making inroads into the southern 
parts of the Caucasus, and according to Scott 1976.105 is. even seen 
in parts of Iran. 

There are only two terms in Armenian that apply specifically to 
what is technically known as a Falcon: ( sahin ) and uuifyn ( sakr ). 

Both are derived from Persian ( 05"®^“ I sahin ] , [ saqr ]) . 

The latter term has been considered an Arabic loan word (Adjarian 1926-; 
Hubschmann 1897) but evidence from the Nuzhatu-1 qulub (Greppin, 1977) 
shows evidence for the use of saqr in Persian, a more likely borrowing 


source. 
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The sahen is known from Persian ( Baz name , Phillott [1968 : 42-47]) 
as the Peregrine Falcon. This species is generally one of the most 
popular birds used in falconry, preferred to the Goshawk since it is 
easier to train, because it is even swifter, and because of its beauty 
and elegance. In the Shah-name (3.13 = C. 16) it is called 
( gardanfaraz ) 'haughty'. The term appears with somewhat of a wide dis¬ 
tribution in Middle Armenian, usually in a setting that shows the re¬ 
spect this bird was given. A passage from Yovhannes Vardapet ( dm/, 
uiiaq e 3595) puts it in a royal setting: 

ETuiftk pwqth £p puijuipuip, The sahen was a winning Hawk, 

WhpXt junfh'b quipquiuuiwh l[bhuijp , He stayed in every royal palace; 

dntp np utqmnp quipnlipb 1{uij p x t Where there was a handsome lord, 

41 

P ^pwj puiqlffib 2 nL P k nL 1 w JP l He went around on his arm. 

Mxit*ar Gos mentions sahen as a bird of prey ( Vju. am* 1854) in Fable 

42 

118: P dbnuig jnpuw[li qbpdwL 6mq “Ju/Lpoif/j * "The squab of the 

Pigeon is carried away in the grasp of the sahen ." In the Piwan of 

Nahapet K*uc e ak it is again identified as a fierce bird of prey (PnLf 

43 

1902:92): llpdfiib nt pwquib ‘Sbm i[uipad t Ifuipuiin lIi qunu^fili : "The 

Eagle and the sahen Falcon, along with the varoz , were contemplating 
a Partridge." The term appears uneventfully in a haneluk ('riddle') of 


'fenorhali to which the answer is agraw 'Crow' (GVnpf 
1968.35): 


1928.610 or 
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3bie pqpw'ifclf ‘iuibg unt.fi bpftui, 
timf [tuj Ifu/uft quiuiuipt/ quinbiu 0 
Hbut quiunpfi bpbg Ifuipqui, 

Ataifc p (mp) nL Pwpt*ai'biu:* 


■ Like a sahen it goes swiftly, 

It attacks but returns empty-handed; 
It reads like a Syriac priest. 

It eats dry dung and t c arxana. 


A difficult reading appears in T c lkuranc* i, ( 1960.229) 

where we find sahin , a word that could be taken for the genitive of 
sah 'shah' or as spelling variant of sahen since the sequence sahen baz 
is quite common. 


t , 0 iro 3 ni[ ■? mhb t u , JutfiLf upuij , 
fr ifbpuij pbpqfili fi n bl i(nL fnuiqiuj 
Ihqitplqnp, bu gbq biunutj, 

Utubuijt i[npfi\i quilintb uiutu, 
fit it ifrbfnf pwquj 

45 

finifnf 'buuifiJ ftbifiq ifbpuij: 


...Hey Hovhannes, now pay heed. 

What sports about over the castle? 

That yellow colored one; I am your 

servant. 

Say the name of that greenish one; 
Would that I were a sahen Falcon, 
And fly, and sit on your wing. 


The NHB identifies the sakr as a type of Crow, an error based on a 
faulty manuscript tradition for Zephaniah 2.14, an error that has been 
corrected in the Vienna 1929 edition of the Astuacasun£ where Gk. 
x<5paxEs has been replaced correctly by agrawk c . The Sakr , through its 
Arabic source via Persian, is known specifically as the Saker Falcon 
( Falco cherrug ). Sagr is uncommon, ( balaban ) being more 

commonly used in Classical Persian texts. In the Baz name , {Phillott 
1968.49-) a wide variety of words designating variations of the Saker 
Falcon are noted, evidence of the close scrutiny this bird received 


from falconers. 
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Sakr is not common in Armenian. Its use in Fable 121 of Mxit*ar 

Gos is unusual and possibly points to Go v s's use of exotica ( Vfi. uin . 

1854:121):/! wohfi uppnj qwinlffib blffih PnqnLhp uttfbVuijli, bt. finuuttulmbn tftbunfp 

^mqnpqbfib opfiliuigb, blrfili pbq linutu uuiifn bt ‘ lnquiWuiq, b l finuuini[uAj bqbh puiiutb- 

46 

mjfib, bfit n£ wj [ fibi qfiuibJp fifi [0 ,uij [ qfi npuuiguip Jlqntbu biqnpwnLbu' bt Iqbpuipi 
"On the holy feast of Easter all the birds came and made their con¬ 
fession according to law. There came with them a sakr and a Coot, 
and they confessed their sins to the priest saying 'We know nothing 
of conscience, but rather we hunted mice and frogs, and we ate them. 1 " 

I. Non-specific terms for Hawk. 

There are a variety of raptor names that cannot be attributed to 

any particular species, terms that instead seem to be used loosely for 

any of the birds that are loosely called Hawk or Falcon; pmqk ( baze ) 

or puquij ( bazay ) , is by far the most common term, and the only 'Hawk' 

term that has extensive literary status. Baze appears twice in the 

Bible ( Lev . 11.17, Job 39.26), replacing Gk. t£pa£ 'Hawk'. It appears 

elsewhere in the earliest literature. P e arpec e i ( 4>iupu[ a 1904.11) uses 

the term in History of the Armenians . Though the setting of P*arp's 

discussion is falconry, it must be noted that there is no evidence that 

the Armenians ever practiced this sport. Wherever falconry is mentioned, 

it is always clearly stated in a Persian environment. This passage from 

P e arp is no exception: 2 am & t 1 tfvhp duAt^wiig, Xiuifiuipuipiog npqmgb 

quiuaifiiupuilfop bt dumuijfiLp quij ( bL uij £ ubrnt fi fin^bngb npuuigbui j 

47 

puiquijfiLp quipdbivi pbpfigbh fi jiubriLiTb pbfipbmgb: "And many young 

boys, the sons of satraps along with their tutors and valets, brought 
certain species of birds for an abundant supper, which were caught by 


Falcons. 
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In the Geography of (pseudo-) Xorenac c i ( l»np, uipfum 1881.46) 

another reference to falconry appears:... 8l pppnuTu u/UpuiLU, qft 

‘ibdbiuf np /) uq^uiiulf qbpquiLf dfinil, uujfunmL[ pwqk^L bppbtuf jnpu, quinbmj 

48 

qbqbuigbmi uiJbbb Ljph » "And there is an immense quantity of saffron, 
so that any horseman going off to a hunt on a white horse or with a 
white Falcon would return entirely covered with yellow." 

Baze ( bazay ) is being used in its most general sense, as a term 
for a bird used in falconry. It is clear as well from Classical Persian 
that ba 2 was not used with a degree of precision. In the Shah-name , 
b5z appears nearly 50 times. This wide frequency, coupled with the more 
precise usage of such a term as sSahin (6x) implies that Firdausi as well 
used baz loosely. If Persian baz did have a specific value, it was 
'Goshawk ( Accipiter gentilis ) 1 (Phillott 1968.xvii). But baz was too 
imprecise for the purpose of the Persian falconer, and the term was sub¬ 
divided into three headings: tlqun , tarlan and qizil (Phillott 1968.3); 
these terms are again divided into further subvarieties. Armenian in 
no way reflects the subtlety of Persian Hawk designation. However, the 
passage above mentioning the 'white Falcon' must probably refer to the 
tigun , which Blanford (1876) calls a variety of the Goshawk. 

A passage from Mxit'ar Gos ( Vfu, u»n. 1854) shows baze in its 
traditionally loose setting ( Fable 115) : 2uiqp utubh gdbnqu fpLpbuibg, fit 

pbqkp hJuAj uipdnLnj bt pwqtfrg Ifb\iqutb /iu ifbq n£ npumjp, uijf qifbnb [ng 

49 

nuifbpu pbpkp ifbq Ifbpwlfn Lp: "The young (of a scavenger) said to 

their parents: 'Why like an Eagle or Falcons don't you hunt living 

things for us; but rather you bring us the bones of dead things to 

eat'." Similarly, Fable 116: ptuql; q'tbui ifmbuif uiquu.'Unj, bi "Unpin uiqwquiLfbutf 

50 

uiufc® 'Huimuipuiq btf ui^pnLbfi, iffr fib3 Jbqtuhibp: "A Falcon was 
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coining after a Dove who, making a loud noise, said to him: 1 1 am a 
sacrifice for the Lord; do not do me wrong 1 •" 

The Falcon's interest in Pigeons is also recorded in Greek liter¬ 
ature. Aelian (De natura animalium 3.45) records roug ji^VTOt fakiaftout; 
nal xou? Kfpnous &>s [ it ep i creep a\] neypC-Haai q>aat "For they saw how 

[Pigeons] fear the Sea-eagle and the Falcon." 

A quatrain by the Middle Armenian poet Yovannes Vardapet pictures 

again the Falcon as a bird of prey (3ni[. muiq. 3595): 

Puiquih fdbuut.Q'b tp i/ntp fat uutjp, The Falcon winged swift and steep, 

bpPtujp qutJ^b Sun.bpm npuutjp, He went and hunted all the birds; 

bpifi fihplj ftnikp uuipt ft uuip, As he flew from peak to peak, 

51 

Vw uuiuutbfih ‘iwLbpui iaiLuuip: All the birds trembled at him. 

The reference to 'sharp' wings might be a precise reference to the 
particularly pointed wings of the Falcon; it might as well be no more 
than a loose poetic metaphor with no deliberate ornithological value. 

Another term, ( varuzan ) creates particular problems. It 

is clear from earliest literature that the term meant Pigeon. However, the 
context of its appearances in Middle Armenian shows it to be a Hawk of some 
sort. That it was originally a 'Pigeon' is also clear from its etymology, 
being derived from Per. ( warasSn 'Turtle Dove'). The following pas¬ 

sage from the Hexameron supplies evidence for its use as a male Pigeon: 
(*ibgop* 1830.170): Ul inwinpwlf t tujutqku uiublt, )?£ j but utJrt mbn Lpbuilt 

umui^ftb unfniuhnjh tuj i outuip uttfn mbn ifift lIi n{ fvbqpt;, n{ ft tfbu/Xiu f L P n J 
i[utpn l dutliftlj fat r»{ ft JutlnL, uij [ j jj^uttnutlftUL uth dljuipblf Ifbuij bt. 

tfbnut'Uft, bt jvutnbuil{f ? jtuj [ oututp untnLu'Unt^^iLb'^'^ "And they 

say that the female Dove, after her first marriage, does not seek out a 
marriage with a different husband, neither in the life nor at the death 
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of her own varuzan ; but she lives and dies panting with the same 
memory, and does not mix in another alien marriage." The Greek 
text 33 from which this translation was derived unfortunately makes 
no reference to a bird that would correspond with varuzan , but its 
context would clearly allow such a concept. 

Elsewhere, the varuzan is clearly a raptor. Note Yovhannes 
Vardapet ( 3m[. uiuiq, 3595) : 

U.iupdmuuiLiU qrnjp qbtn iTu £liuij puip , The Varzanak went like a whisper, 

Suplfbbp qdwqnLg bpunTU ft i fuijp, He struck down a flock of birds; 

bwjatl lii ‘iujt.bpli nL pbtjbf i 4 W J P > The birds fled and threw themselves 

down, 


bbppbL ppiftfib' bpbup ft ifmjp: Pace down beneath a bush. 

In Mxit'ar Gos" (Wf u » wn. 1854) Fable 117, it is again clear that we 
are dealing with a raptor: 'iu/pni.dui'bfi utbubmi ptuqtfnpqft qinp ' gnlwhuijp 

qiluutnLdnj, bn fuliqwLtfig liJui [fillip: ...bi mUqbb b’ttup qJft ft duiqritg linpu/' 

55 

frt ptfpnbbmg: "The varuzan, having seen a Quail with many chil¬ 

dren, gave thanks to God...and there he struck down one of the chicks, 
and grabbed him." 

And again, according to the NHB from the commentary on Job by 

Yovhannes Vardapet Tawusec'i ('iuibtu({. jnp. ) Zuiupa mnutpftbftp ' ilmpnLduihml{Up 

56 

(uf u/iifwl/ui'bftf p' puinhbgbp qJtuqfnu dbp ju/qunlifi JftuiJftut: And next, 0 val¬ 

iant Varuzanaks , my corruptive ones, you got your claws into a stupid 
Pigeon." 

Thus, it appears that the use of Varuzan in the Armenian Hexameron 
is singular, and by no means has the value normally attributed to it. 
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Yet its etymological origin in Per. warasan 'Turtle Dove' imples that 

there was a drastic change in meaning from Classical to Medieval times. 

The bird that was once the one eaten became the eater. 

Three terms remain, all of which have a very low frequency. 

The term quiiuiq ( gawaz ) appears once in Grigor Magistros (Wu/q. pbp, 

1915.240), in a passage that also illuminate pnnqftG ( k*upic ) and 

Gnmuilf ( curak ) : &t ptuqfcfi utptulfuili SnLnwlf, npuf^u ft j ni[umu/t{ t utlfb uipu/t/aih 

fwl{ zut'ibbft bL quiuuqft pniiqftG: "The cufak is the male of the Goshawk 

([note that] the word arakan ['male'] has a suffix -ak just like yovatak 

['stallion']) but the male of the sahen and the gawaz is the k c upiy ." 

This implies that gawaz is some sort of Hawk, though its precise 

designation is unclear. The etymology is also vague, though Hubschmann 

( AG 515) draws a comparison with Georgian gavazi 'Falcon'. Adjarian 

mentions Per. ( guvas ) which he glosses as 'small male Falcon.' 

58 

These words are otherwise obscure, though Vullers (1855) glosses 
guvas as ' accipiter minoris generis .' 

Of the k c upic nothing more is known than Magistros' statement 
that it is 'the male of the sahgn (Peregrine Falcon) and the gawaz . 1 
Such a distinctive term for a male bird is not unusual in view of 
the considerable differences both in behavior and size between the 
male and the female E&lcon. 

For curak we have more data. The term is uneventfully repeated 

again by Magistros (1915.228) : Vnjljufku bt pn^bnq, uatlfu ni nthbinif 

59 

St bngui, j np^nplbb qGnLntulfb dmruulf: "Likewise for birds; since they 

do not have the sound c, they call the curak, a curak. ' Further, there 
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is comparative data. Thompson (1936.115) records the Byzantine 
Greek word tCoup(Sm.lov which is known as an obscure term for 
Falcon. Hubschmann, reasonably suggesting that MArm. curak was 
phonetically realized as [ Burak ], correspondingly posits the cufak 
is a loan from Persian ( Burra ), as in J( Burra baz ) 

'the male Hawk'. Further confirmation is suggested in the Codex 
Cumanicus 55r 60 where q,ura is found, glossed as Terzororius by 
which we understand ' tercel 1 , the male Hawk. 

Thus k e upij? and gawaz evade a description more precise than 'Hawk.' 
The curak seems clearly to be a 1 tercel.' 

Abraham Polsec* i ((ip. 181 [ q]) mentions the u{ui[uiquib ( p a l- 

apan ) which is directly derived from Pers. 0^4 ( bllaban ) , known 

specifically as the Falco cherrug (Scott 102). Polsec*i's discussion 

is interesting since in his comments he makes it specifically clear 

that the baze is not a general term for Falcon, but rather a specific 

term probably for a specific species: <r luiLtuuiui'u, pufo qu{uiqw\t puiquij Jbb 

fit 

t qopuiLnp bt uifuifiufj "The balaban, which is larger than the 

baze , is more strong and more dappled." 

The unLbqnLp ( suniur ) or uohtynLp (sonkur) is a type of Fal¬ 
con. The term is derived from Pers. ( sonqur ) which is usually 

glossed as a Gyrfalcon ( Falco rusticolus ). However, this bird is a 
native of Scandinavia and the Russian Arctic, and found only in Persia 
when brought as an item for sale to falconers or as a gift to royalty. 
The term in Persian is in itself a loan from Turkic: Cagatay sonqur , 
Turk, sonkur . In Atalay (1940) it is glossed as "The name of a bird 
of prey; it is smaller than a toyril ". Further discussion can be 
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found in Doerfer 1967:3.272. The term appears in a passage from 
Yovhannes Vardapet cited in Bazmavep 1898, February, page 70: 


l)niliqriLp ptuqfcb bpp pmpdpmbmj p 
ftp 2 nL ^P^ t 1 2 nL PD^ bpbitujp. 
qfttn£p s f»i t P kpnfiL Miujp, 

62 

Pphnip, jtibqqbp ft fntpl/ ft iftujpI 


When the sunlur Falcon went up 

His shadow appeared on the water, 

He thought it was a bird he should 

fight. 

He descended, and drowned down in 

the water. 


This description essentially rules out the Gyrfalcon since that 
bird would appear in a wild state in historical Armenia only in the 
most unusual situations. Hence, it must be concluded that sunlur in 
Armenian was not a Gyrfalcon. Further attempts to identify what species 
of raptor it was are difficult. The word is no longer used in Turkish; 
in Persian it is now (Scott 1975:96) a standard term for any of the 
species of Harrier, and this meaning might have been carried over to 
Armenian. Abraham Pol sec* i says of it ( Up. iln [* 180 I w]):Upu(tu 

2 tu'iftli t • • .quipft Lbli L[rtL dpdfc, t fftub ift nmti;p m . .Uju finint.'Uu ui ? utqb uiui bu ft i 
t pui"U qtmfb'Umj'li ujimnuinnq finirtLl/uh bi jnidbq! "It is like a 

sahin ...It will suck milk but not eat meat...This bird has a fierce ap¬ 
pearance and is more rapacious than all (other) birds, and strong." 

Scully (1876:117-18) notes that in Kashgharia the Turki name for 
the bird is shunkar , which he lists as the feminine term; the word for 
the male bird is aitalqu . He goes on to add that the shunkar is the 
most highly-prized of all Falcons, and that it is rare in eastern Turk- 
istan. Since Scully also notes that entirely white shunkar are found, 
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it is likely that he is definitely referring to the Gyrfalcon which 
conceivably can make forays as far south as Kashgaria. Though Scully 
calls the bird Falcon hendersoni (otherwise unknown by this designa¬ 
tion) , it is likely that Falco rusticolus was the original meaning, 
and that the modern Persian value of Harrier is entirely secondary 
and later. 
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1. Angelc' i herastane zgisoy ankaneloy ditaworut'ean. 

2. Ov. ic'e or darjeal azd tac'e, linic'i gusak angelc' zmahuane 
mardkan, yorzam i veray mimeanc c dimeal ert'ayc'en i mart paterazmi. 

3. MG 101C: TCs 6 tolc; y u( K upoanaYY^XiDV taiv {cv^piSucav xov •&dva'tov | Sxav 

hoct’ titLOTpaxedowatv "Who will announce the death of men, 

when they fight one another, to the Vultures?" 

4. Orpes ew asen, bazum angelk' en or af-anc' amusnat'ean cnanin, ew 
erkaynakeac e k e linin. 

5. Angelk® ew haweek' patec'an zinew. 

6. Sasord hawun lezu c'kayr/ Zir zamanakn munj kenayr/ Ayl irk* 
c'uter ink', k'an zmurtar/ kam mec oskor-or kalanayr. 

7* Ayl haw kay, hrdo?* asen, or zayn jagn (snkee'eal yorcuoy) arnu 
ew snuc'ane. 

8- The identification of this bird, which appeared in Latin as pereni , 
is difficult. It seems most likely to he some kind of Eagle. 

9* Note Per. jy-' axur , Arm. axor . 

10. Oskarkuln er xist sikar/ c'ap'ov zoskom i kul ku tayr/ T'e 
aweli k'anc' zhaln ertayr/ Nay luk merniln er nora car. 

11. Mews ews t'i’c'un, or anuaneal koc'i ep'ene, arnu zankee'eal Jagn 
arcuoyn zolove af* ink'n ew snuc'ane. 

12. MG 177C: ' AX\’ o(m fey "koutov, u>s <paci, 6Latp$aprjvai qj-^vr;r &XA' tmoXapouaa 
afexov Tots oIheCois lauxps veoaaoLs ouvsxxpfetpet. "But, as they say, 

the Lammergeyer does not allow him to perish, but taking him away, it 
raises him with its own brood." 
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13. Arciw eSj yerag t e 8i , c e is. 

14. Zardares ibrew zaruis zsirelis k c o. 

15. Zuarak, aMwc, arcui, ew or ir kargin. 

16. K c aj arcuun nman c'kayr/ Ep c sarec'er yawdic' i vayr/ Nay sasanim 
hawk® hawasar/ Lapastakunk c , vayri oc'xar. 

17 « Ibrew zarcui yerams kak e awuc* xoyanayr. 

18. Orpes napastakk® i slac e mane gisaker arcueac' i cerps vimac® ew 
kam i mac'af'ut telis mayreac* lolealk® t®ak®c®ein. 

19- Ew slac'eal xoyasc'i i veray mer ibrew zarciw yerams hawuc c . 

20. Ew nman arcuoy yarum zamu i kak®awuc® eram slanayc c e. 

21. Ew (napastak) ase; zi sunk' ew arciwk* ew mardik ews orsan zmez, 
orov irawac c i e erknc*el. 

22. Zarciw alac'el sksan t*f'c'unk® miangamayn or and jeramb nora, ew 
asen: Anyapal zhrak k'o tac'uk®, mi yarazam zmez zarhurec c usc e es. 

23. Ew (Artasat) anc c eal orpes zarcui srat®ew and getn. 

24. Ew arcuoy yoyz teltuk t e ui snuc'anel ew kerakrel zjags iwr. 

25. MG 177C: 1 A6iH(5-taT;os itepl xriw tuv txydviov £>nrpo<f>riv 6 hex 6 <;. "The 
Eagle is most unjust regarding the nourishment of its young." This 
statement is contradicted by Aelian who says (2.40) Zi'i^-O'^'^toctov 

6c apa ?iv Cwov xpoc; vedxria. "The Eagle is a most jealous 

guardian of its young." 

26. Va cun bacceh berarad dura negah darad va yekira besib afkanad 
(hqqta®ali) morghi(ye) digarra bar gomarad ta an baccehra beparvarad 
in parvarandeh ra kasir-ul- c izam xvanand. 

27. T e f‘c*unk® af* hasarak zaialak barjin, et®e c®ar e isxans mer 
arciw, zi mist i men3 kerakri ew yayloc 0 orsolac* oc® pahe. 
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28. Bu hrestak arak e eac c ar arciw, ew xndreac* zdustr nora harsn, 
aselov; Du tuangean k e agamartik es, ew es giseroy patsacimk* i xnamut e iwn. 

29. Kand, or nsanake miayn zaru arcui kam varuzanak ew oc* zayl ok c 
i t re noc n. 

29a. Mec ahagin e k e an zamenayn patai-ol t c rc c unsn ew zorawor, minc'ew 
i g'aynen nora sarsin gazank c n anapatin. 

30. Omn zbus ew zsarataks ambefneal ar lef“otanibn kasbeay, srgec e uc e aner, 
baze znosa karceal. 

31 Xt e ac c kun er xist cartar/ P*ok e rik u xist ku veranayr/ Mec hawer 
berer i vayr/ Amen mek c e ors - hink litr kenayr. 

32. T c f > c e nak c ast, or mecamec en ew sewat c oyr, slac'aw verust i vayr, ew 
kamec*aw yap c stakel inc c i seianoyn. 

33* Ayd cink* zolovesc'in a i- mimeans. 

34. C e in zgags teseal zhawu xostanayr ancays srboyn matuc'anel Sargsi, 
et c e yagolesc'e nma orsal znosa. 

35* Ew ahay gay i verust c'in ayn, or e urum, ew verac c uc* zmin i 
gaguc'n. 

36. Et c e bazum t*uov, ew yansovor zamanaki t e f*c c i c c in yerekoyi, c e uc e ane 
zheteweal ora linil parz ew germ. 

37* Ew ahay gay i verust c c in ayn, or e urum, ew verac*uc e zmin i 
gaguc'n, ew gnac* i het mayrn ew gagem amenayn. 

38. Etes zurursn mine* veranayin yodn. C c in, or e urur hawn. 

39. Urum i senan ku kenayr/ Zet harami kam zet t e at e ar/ Amoyr zhaw 
gagn u bargranayr/ T c e bazar mard kanknac kenayr. 

hO. Ibr ofekan magiok* zdems ayloc* patafel. 

41. Sahen bazen er saharar/ Ink e n yamen darpast kenayr/ Yur or aiuor 
paronan kayr/ I veray bazkin i sur ku gayr. 
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42. I jef*ac c saheni yorsaln zercaw Jag hawbali. 

43. Arciwn u saben bazan het varoz, kak e awun datein. 

44. Zet azsaben banc* sur erta/ Kami ay kape datark dafna/ Zet zasori 
erec® karda/ Ute c®or k*(ak*) u t e arxana. 

45. ...Co Yovhannes, mtik aray/ I veray berdin inc* ku xalay/ Delnakor, 
es k*ez cafay/ Kanac'vorin zanun asa/ T*e c*e linim sabin bazay/ 
T*? , c e ini nstim t c ewid veray. 

46. I toni srboy zatkin ekin t'f'c'unk* amenayn, ew xostovanut®eamb 
balordein orinac*n; ekin and nosa sakf* ew bolamal, ew xostovan 
elenk'ahanayin, et'e oc® ayl inc® gitemk® xilc, ayl zi orsac*ak* 
mkuns ew gortuns ew kerak®. 

47. Ew satk® i manr mankanc® naxararac' ordwoc'n dastiarakok® ew 
cai'ayiwk® zayl ew ayl sers i t*f“c®noc®n orsac'eal bazayiwk® darjeal 
beric®en i yacumn ant c reac e n. 

48. Ew k'rk'nmn anbaws, mine® zi beceal ok e i spitak zerdak Jiov, 
spitak bazeiw ert'eal yors daf-nay, de±nac*eal amenewin. 

49. Zagk® asen c*cnois iwreanc® t t®e ender nman arenoy ew bazeic® 
kendanis mez oc® orsayk®, ayl zmeteloc® oskers berek mez i kerakur. 

50. Baze zbet mteal alawnoy, ew nora alalakeal ase: Patarag em 
teruni, mi inj me±anc*er. 

51. Bazan t c ewawk e n er sur ew sayr/ Ert*ayr zamen bawert orsayr/ 

Erp e ink'n t'ro'er sare i sar/ Na sasanin hawert bawsar. 

52. Ew zeg tatrake ayspes asen. t®e yet amusnut*ean ataxia amusnoyn 
ayl otar amusnut'iwn oc® xndre, oc® i keans iwroy varuzanin ew oc* i 
mahu, ayl novin yisatakaw anjkabek keay ew mefani, ew oc* xaf-naki 
yayl otar amusnut'iwn. 
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53* MG 177C: Tn v xpuydva 9001 6i.a:CeuX’&Eicrd\; uote xou 6p<5CuYOS> 

|j.t)h£xi xriv iipo^ exepov M.axa&£x eo '^ a| ' KOivwvfav, &XX& pfvetv &auv6<5aaxov , 
liviiiifl xou note au£ eux$£vxoc; tt)V ttpog sxepov HOivwvCav (ntapvoup£vnv. 
"They say that the Turtle Dove, when separated from her mate, never 
accepts a relationship with another, but remains unpaired in the 
memory of the earlier union, and denies any other relationship." 
Aristotle ( HA 612 b 31) records a somewhat similar view of the 
Dove: HepC te t&s uepLoxepas eoxiv £xEpa xouxtfxTjv exovxoc xpv SEwpCav* 
ouxe ycip ouviudCEO-S-at $£Xouai nXeCoatv, ouxe itpoauoXeCitouaL xrjv 
M.otvwv(av, uXpv tav XDP°?» D X^P a Y^ VE ' i:aL * "There are, among Doves, 
other species sharing this viewpoint. They neither wish to mate with 
many, nor do they abandon the view unless they become widowed." 

54. Varzanakn gayr zet mnjnayk'ar/ Zerkner zjaguc® eramn i vayr/ 
P*axc e in hawern u ankni vayr/ nerk c ew t e ep c in eresk c i vayr. 

55 . Varuzani teseal bazmordi zlor gohanayr zAstucoy, ew xndakic* nma 
liner...ew anden ehar zmi i jaguc* nora ew ambrneac 6 . 

56. Hapa af-ak e inik e varuzanaknk* im apakanic c k c k c afnec c ek e zmagils jer 
yalawni miamit. 

57 * Ew bazei arakan cufak, orpes i yovatak e akn arakan; isk saheni 
ew gawazi k'upic. 

58 . Lexicon . 

59* Noynpes ew t e K*noc e , saks oc e unelov ce noc c a, yorjorjen zcuf'akn 
cuhak. 

60. The Codex Cumanicus is a Low L a tin-Persian-Turkish glossary, the 
manuscript for which is preserved in the Saint Mark Library in Venice. 
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The Iranian and Turkish vocabulary is written entirely in Latin letters* 
A. Bodrogligeti (1971) has published a glossary of the Persian words 
and normalized the spelling. The letter £ can stand for S, or _z. 

61. L’alapan, k'an zpazan (bazay) mec e zorawor ew alacay e. 

62. Sunlur bazen erb barjranayr/ Ir suk'n i erewayr,/ Giter 

t c e haw er kafiw tayr,/ I^nur, xelder i 3urn i vayr. 

63* Orpes sahin e...zariwnn ku cace, misn c'i uter...Ays t'fc'uns 
ahagnatesil e k'an zamenayn patafol t'fc'unsn ew yuzel. 
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VII. Order Galliformes 

A. Domestic Fowl. 

The domestic Hen and Rooster stem from the Red Jungle Fowl ( Gallus 
gallus ), a bird indigenous to India where it still lives wild. The do¬ 
mestication of this bird began at an early date, and finds from Mohenjo- 
Doro, dating from the late fourth millenium, show that this species was 
becoming common in human environments. Complete domestication was prob¬ 
ably completed by the beginning of the second millenium. The domestic 
fowl, surely a marvellous creation of civilization, moved westward and 
is known in Egypt by 1400 B.C. It was probably known in Persia by 800 

B. C. and in Greece shortly thereafter. Certainly by 600 B.C., it was 
widespread in the Hellenic realm. 

To what extent the domestic fowl was known in Armenia during the 
preliterate period is unsure. 

Mari (iftupfi } appears to be the oldest word for the female fowl, ap¬ 
pearing in the fifth century Girlf or koc c i Zgon ( Wbp. 1824.229); 

6t huuigf^ ifiupfili t(bpuij dmng 1/tmf duiqrug^ "And the Hen sat on the eggs 
or chicks." In the Book of Labors Nuto(/. 1877.193) we have note of 
egg production; Vi ftli{ Jvipfih i/ni qnpd t quijh l{ , nt.tnb'b . "And what 

the Hen would produce, this they would eat." 

The Rooster is better noted. Called uipmquiq (ak^alal) an onoma- 
topoetically engendered term (note Skt, kalakala 'cry of a bird'), it 
has a variety of dialectical variants: Adjarian (HAB) notes Van ayhle5r , 
Yerevan ak*lor as well as ak c lal , ak c lol . In Samugl K*h. Anec i ( UatJ, 
lalibg. jtup . 1893.162) we read ak*alal . 
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Alt 6 alal enjoys a fairly decent frequency, appearing first in 

the Bible ( Prov . 30.31) where it replaces Gk. In the 

Hexameron of St. Basil ( Hbgop. 1830.163) again appears: ilpmqwq 

‘iuiwpui £ bt u£q "The Rooster is proud and haughty" 4 . Later, in 

(pseudo-) Xorenac'i's Geography ( Wnp. ui^. 1881.44) it is listed 

uneventfully with some other bird names: fi jdwqwtrtpmuftum Vngui iftbfi tjnp- 

5 

mliquui bi uputijljunj uuiftmmlf, bt i ugmquiqu ifibuipuiJnLpn lu "And in 

their capital was a Raven, a white Parrot, and a bearded Rooster." 

Mxit e ar Gos discusses the Rooster ( lf(u. am 0 1854 .128) : Upuiqtuq 

pmqmJ mliqmJ mqmqml{bmg be uiu£. U uinmuid fiut{ qfiuiwl{ £, qfi iTft bt ifunf 

6 

bplfrtL pmppwnli qnLUipjUngli pwiwlfwb £ "A Rooster crowed many times 

and said: 'God indeed is knowing since one or two words from his 

angels is enough'." The NHB notes a passage from Isik c ios ( bufiLp. ) 

y 

Quin XnfuiUnLfibmli mpmqmqng lutfpmpdbui j qufuipmlng ftLpbwUg uiifpwpinmLUiUnLbmifp 
"Like the Roosters, they elevated their necks haughtily." 

Yovhannes Vardapet uses a term fuanuuiLq (xawsawi) which means 
literally 'speaker', from the root xos- 'speak' plus the agent suffix 
-awi® ( 3m[. mmq^ 3595) : 


tvuiLuaiL qh ft uim.li IfrtL Ijbhwp, 

IfiZhp'U hpfduijp bi"u£p ft jimp, 

bpp Ifni-ljirtL [£p, diui/migh mu/jp, 

9 

h ‘ipb 2 >ntul{mg mnUnt pmppmn: 


The xawsawi: stays indoors. 

In the evening he goes to a perch, 
When he crows he claps the hands. 
He gets the word from angels. 


It would appear that the xawsawi is a domestic bird, and probably 


is a Rooster. 
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B. Family Tetraonidae . Grouse 

Grouse are generally northern birds, appearing in forested regions 
where there is a cold winter. Only two species are known in the Armen¬ 
ian area, and these two are confined to the higher parts of the Caucasus 
range: Caucasian Black Grouse ( Lyrurus ralokosiewiczi ) and Caspian Snow 
Pheasant ( Tetraogallus Caspius ). Neither is common below an altitude of 
1500 meters. There is no sure term in Armenian for either of these 
birds, but it is possible that the term dsxoyahaw (literally 'queen-hen') 
could refer to one of these species. Lexicographers gloss the term as 
'Wood Hen' or 'Water Quail', neither of which terms has any ornithologi¬ 
cal meaning. 

C. Family Phasianidae: Quail, Partridge, Pheasant, Peacock. 

1. The Quail ( Coturnix coturnix ) is a common small (7 inches) game 
bird found in grasslands and fields. Because of its abundance, espec¬ 
ially the concentrated bevies sighted during migration, it has been con¬ 
sidered a bird of remarkable benefit. Its meat is delicious, and because 
the bird adapts to domesticated raising, it is available easily as a 
table delicacy."^ 

The word for Quail is precisely known in Armenian as [np ( lor ); 
the alternate forms inpfilf and inpu/Juipq ( lorik , loramarg ) also exist. 
The term appears in the earliest literature. In the Bible, it has a 
frequency of 4x in the forms loramarg and loramargi ("meadow-quail"; 
marg < Syr. marga 'meadow.', Arab, mar5 'id'). It consistently replaces 
Gk. dptuyop^Tpa the 'Corncrake, Crex crex', the expected opxu5 


not appearing. And though the Corncrake is a bird that commonly accom- 
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panies the Quail, the Greek use of ipTuyo^xpa in the Septuagint 
probably represents a mistranslation of Heb. l 1 ?® (sBlav) 'Quail 1 

T • " 

which appears in the Hebrew original. A passage from Agathangelos 
( liquifd, 1909.161) confirms that the loramarg(i) is indeed a Quail, 

and not the Corncrake: InputJuipqft mbqtugbmi qputhuilfopb' qipuufiuiqU ‘Smpbuti 
11 

ignigaib^p: "Who fulfilled their desire to the utmost by raining 

Quail in large numbers." 

Mxit'ar Gos notes the Hawk's delight at finding a brood of Quail, 
whose clutch runs anywhere from six to a prolific sixteen eggs { V/u. 

ion. 1854:117): U.mpnLduthjy uibubui[ puiqJnpqfi <linp' qn^mbmjp qiluutnLbnj, 

12 

bi ftthquilffig hifui ifth^p: "A Hawk, seeing a Quail with many chicks, 

gave thanks to God and rejoiced in it." The eating of Quail by Hawks 
is well reported; Aelian records a similar instance ( De animalibus 7.9): 

Maft' topav 6e apa xa\ 6 pt 0 y wv afrxoui; £tcl6tip£cil ytvovTai, Hat twv aXAwv 6pvC$wv 
£711,901. twee v icy^Aat, nat ’kyouai ye oL lepol. ^kelvou xai £vxeu$ev -OoCvriv, "And 
at certain times there is an arrival of Quails there —and flocks of 
other birds as well— and these Hawks have a feast then." 

Similarly, Ephrem ( bipp t iqinj, 1836.1.169) exalts the Quail as a 

delicacy for man: pmdutlibguiL dm[ t uptiuiumbguiL bit ‘hull q[nputJuipqjtli, 

13 

b l t*£njg qd'm'Uuiliuij'u : "The sea was divided, and the rock was shat¬ 

tered. He provided Quail, and brought down manna." Lastivertc'i ( lututn, 

1963.61) goes on in the same vein, but with a twist: fat qwpdhu[, 

14 

put'llp utnng u/uipuipui bh fippbt q[np, bt uiXiJfiwp Lf i iuhbu qhut: "And more¬ 

over, if the words of liars were plump like the Quail, stupid men would 
swallow them too." 

A quatrain by Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3m[, wu/q. 3595) describes the 
Quail in his environment: 
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[npbkP qtujp iBbtfbquipuip r 
h qpt>L bpfiu/jp m 'i but ^ put tap, 
bpp b jwk'bppp’h JuiLuibViaj p, 

15 

Ciitf'ubp b 'IbqV nL l^nilniujp: 


The Quail came innocently. 

He went to the seed and pecked at them, 
When he approaches the furrows, 

He lowers his neck and hops around. 


In the Hexameron ( U.bgop, 1830.89) the story of the Quail’s resis¬ 
tance to various poisons is recounted (here lor replaces Gk. 6pxi3ywv 
[MG lOld] ) : t?i qbqbpnpnu uipJmm [npp ntuibti . fat utjbui^u nt'ub'u 
IvuinXinLuid Juipifb'bp bnqut f qb pbuiL tuifbXibLb'b tun n^b^l 'itutfaipb'b 

1 s 

qiChujtjtulpupn l fib t-b i^Xirnuuil^mp wptfumnjli: "Quails eat the 

root of the Hellebore and thus their flesh has it mixed in; but they do 
not consider the properties of the root harmful." Elsewhere it is noted 
that the Quail happily eats otherwise poisonous roots ([pseudo-] Aris¬ 
totle De plantis 820 [14] )i &s 6 Oooxtfapos xau 6 fckXfpopog ls pev 

6iykr;Ti^p lov, xpocpT) 6e xoig opxu^iv "But as Henbane and Hellebore are 

harmful to men, they are nourishment to Quails." 

It is also apparent that the Quail was kept as a pet. Aie)f sandr 

Makedonac e i {‘‘luiJ. uiqbpu a 1842.168) uses the term j nputUng ( loranoc*) 

'quail-cage Ptuhqb bp b tiki dbqnuubli inputting nuLfb , j npn Lif £p 'Iuil’Ij uijb 
17 

lutiftu utquii'unj: "A golden quail-cage was in the middle of the ceiling 

in which there was a bird the size of a Dove." Aristophanes ( Birds 
707) also mentions pet Quail, stating that a gift of a Quail (6 pev 
op-tuya 6o6s ) will regain a man his lost love. 

The etymology is difficult. There has been a traditional acknowl¬ 
edgment of Gk. k<£po$ 'Sea Gull' which Pokorny ( IEW 650) groups with 
the root *la~ , *le- 'to shriek, cry out', Skt. rayati 'bark', Osset. 
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rain 'id', Lat. lamentum , etc. However, it is difficult to reconcile 
the Armenian word for Quail, a bird whose voice at the most could be 
considered chattering, with a root expressing such vocal energy as 
found in Lat. lamentum or Skt. rayati . There have been other opinions. 
Schwyzer (1939:61) considers Gk. kipoc; to be of pre-Greek origin, not 
Indo-European, and thus Arm. lor would represent a Mediterranean word 
which appears in both Greek and Armenian, but not being of Indo-European 
origin. However, the semantic difficulties of relating an unappetizing 
sea bird (Gk. kapoc; )with a commonly eaten field bird (Arm. lor ) are 
not immediately solvable. 

One notes Kurdish j}^ (lur) 'Quail' but it is not possible to 

say in which direction the loan was, lacking more Iranian cognates. G, 
Meyer (1893.128), records a Turkish lori 'Red Indian Parrot', but this 
too is uneventful. 

2. The Partridge, l/wpiut ( kak c aw ) is a wide spread game bird. In 

reality, the term kak c aw probably stood for both the Common Partridge 

( Perdix perdix ) and the similar appearing Chukar ( Alectoris chukar ), both 

of which are well distributed throughout the historical Armenian area. 

Diminutives exist: (fwpuit/ity and (/uipwLntl/ ( kak c awik , kak c awuk ) . The 

term kak c aw , like the bird, is abundant, appearing twice in the Bible 

replacing Gk. u£p<Sl£, and considerably in later literature. Lazar of 

P c arp ( Quipm, 1904.10) describes its habitat: uinuiufmpiuu^p ilfntiuunjq 

unptuJnmi bpuij IfuipuiLiugh: "A flock of Partridges liking to live in 

the rough, hiding among stones, and retiring in secret places." Its 

cleverness is described in the Hexameron ( U.bgop„ 1830.163) ://aipuii 

1 9 

"UbbquiLnp t, bi (unptuifiuhlf bt "UmfumUdnin bt ‘i'Utupiuqkm bt npunpquifump fc : 

"The Partridge is cunning, tricky, a rival; shrewd and able to deceive 
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the hunter." This same cunningness is mentioned in a Fable of 
Olompianos (fl/j. uinuip, 1854.18) Opunpqh tyutpwt Jfi bt tyu/Jtyp 

qb’UriLi . fat unit; tyiupuiLXi. Iffi uufwVuibbp qfiu, qji bu fuuipbgfig qptuqntJ 

20 

tyuipuiLU bt uidftg juityhwwu pn: "A hunter caught a Partridge and 

wishes to kill it, but the Partridge said: 'Don't kill me for I will 
trick many Partridges and bring them to your trap'." Mxit e ar GoS 
records the hunters' delight at finding a flock of Partridges ( 
tun, ,1854.137) : StbpwJu tnbubui[ npunpqfi qtyuipun.fi, utyuuiL funumtiuii hngui 

fduiquiinpuig uintb, fat tybpuitynip puui tyuiJvug u[imnpuiuuib[, bt. uibqtyli fiuty uipty- 

21 

uAityp tybpuitynLp: "A hunter, seeing a flock of Partridge, began to 

pledge them as homage to the king's household, and to prepare the food 
according to their desire." 

The Partridge is a prey to predators. P c arpec c i ( Quipu{ a 1904. 

156) recounts: fat ’Utfui'U uipdntnj, juipntif <tunTnt fi tyuiguiLntg bpunf 

22 

uiuiliuijgt: " (Vahan was) like an Eagle when it soars into a flock of 

Partridges." And Xorenac c i I 'pnp . ufuun . 1913.171) : juin£bui[ qOtutyuimXi 

23 

fitp fippbt quipdriLfi jbpuiJu tymgmtntg fuuijuitiuijp, 

"And he jutted forth his forehead like an Eagle swooping down on a flock 

of Partridges." The NHB quotes the Mek*nut c iwii ^olovoli : ( Wp. ) 

24. 

Vfi tyuiptuLnjh y taut wit; qbpduibf>[ ft puiqutj t;, bL qiffiLiib ptfpnli tf^'One Partridge 
happened to escape from a Falcon, but he caught another." 

A poem by Snorhali (fafanpf. 1968.38), one of his riddles ( haneluk ), 

describes a bird that must be a Chukar rather than the Partridge: 
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Vm Ifiupiffip ‘irnqbft i/uipw/ip, 

Ol fuuijmuiiln lui ni’ufr ^u/u/^ty. 
Pninpf, qftljt pqkD d t>k, 

25 

bpnfiL ainlrt qbm quipuiutfili: 


He dresses in red breeches. 

And has a spotted shirt; 

He's as round as a ball of yarn, 
He squabbles like an Arab. 


The word kak e aw also exists as a term for a type of dance, a 
usage that is probably directly related to the Partridge's gambit 
of walking as if lame when trying to draw predators from its nest. 

Note the comments of Yeghishe ( 1957.64) : tfuipbinil qbpktujbnL^I^Lb 

jbpqu uippbgn l l\i bi_ /i Lpugait-U ik wn L fib tub : "By spending 

the length of the nights for songs, drunkenness and lewd dances." 

The Greeks also noted this peculiar device of the Partridge; note 
Aristophanes Birds 1292: Il£p6i.£ pev els xdirnkos ivopdCevo / 

"a limping tradesman known as 'Partridge'." 

The etymology is somewhat difficult. A division of kak-haw was 
suggested in Karst 1911:405, but it seems more likely that the term 
is onomatopoetic. Similar sounding terms exist in all the languages 
of the area: Hitt, kakkapi , Gk. xaxxdpn, xaxxapCs , Syriac 

qagqewa , Akk. gaqbanu , Georgian kakabi , Megrelian kokobe- 'Partridge', 
and Lat. cacabo 'to cackle.' Also note Pers. ^4^ ( kabk ), Afghan 

^ (kabk) , Beluchi kabg , Arab. ( qabjf ) and Ottoman £ 

( key ) . 

Two other terms for Partridge existed in the Medieval period. The 
qminLl} (dahuc) has been variously glossed as Godwit or Heathcock, 


neither of which terms could apply to the Armenian area since both birds 
are northern birds. It may be clearly derived from Arabic 
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. -'f r . —y 27 

( taihuj ) via Pers. ( taihuj ) , a term continued in contempor¬ 
ary Persian as ( tihu ). In Persian (Scott. 1975.113) it is pre¬ 

cisely identified as the Persian See-see ( Ammoperdix griseogularis ), a 
game bird quite similar to the Partridge. However, the Persian See-see 
is uncommon in the Armenian area, and it is likely that the term became 
a synonym for the Partridge in Armenian. 

Finally, a late term, tbl ( c e il ) 'Partridge', should be noted. 

It can be related to Turk, g il 'id'. 

3. Genus Francolinus : the Francolin. 

The Armenian bird names qrtLntS ( durec ) is badly handled by the 
lexicographers, being labeled anything from 'Heathcock' to 'venison.' 
The term appears uncommonly, but is cited in a Manuscript from the 
Yerevan Matenadaran PIfwpuib 6jinj nt urn ’iuiuuipwlj "The Care and Curing 
of Horses". The term appears in the phrase q/i np bV <?£»? 

OQi « v 

wntn/jO/i ipbuipfi: "For (the horse) has hair like a durec has feathers." 

The term is derived directly from Persian ( dura] ) which, accord¬ 

ing to Scott (1975.114) is the Francolin ( Francolinus francolinus ). Note 
also Baz-nama-yi Nasiri (Phillott 1968.25, n. 3). 

There is another, the uui[iuJ or uiu^«n/p ( salam , salamb ) , which 
is known imprecisely as a plump game bird. It appears to be distinct 
from the Partridge, but perhaps might be an older term for the Francolin. 
In Philo the Hebrew ( 1822.103) we read: bL q'tuiLutuaip InTfib t mbu- 

wbb [ bt /i i[bpuij pn^ling, piubqf i lifippfiu, uui[iuJnilip, b l ‘twLtfuuip f bL 

30 n 

Ipupatp, bL uujqtug'U bL junpqng mqqp j tuliwupumu ifiuifuipli: "This it¬ 

self is seen in birds such as the kik'ris, the salam, the Pigeons, the 
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Partridges, and species of Geese and Cranes; they flee into solitude." 

Again in arpec c i we note the solitary behavior of this game 

bird {0uipu[t ufuiJ . 1904.10) :uinuiu{uipuiukp ilfrJuiunjq unpuiJnLui bpuid LfuipuiLuigb 

ai 

fat uui[uidpwg'u : "A flock of Partridges and Salamb love rough country, 

hiding among rocks and retiring in secret places." For further discus¬ 
sion, note Greppin, 1975-76. 

Yovhannes Vardapet ( dm/. unuq a 3595) offers two poems which con¬ 
tinue to describe the elusive behavior of the salam. 

uiubh fwLnilf tffi l(uijp f 
(Ip jpqmnL l{nqbnh hdiubkp, 

3bq pqlfUiLuiuuiLq {ihg 6iujh uidkp, 

33 

ttip dunji qvuplf'btp ' /ifrppti fuuiqmjp: 

Uuiiunfit wbqkui kp m jftdtup, 
ktujbp ft Juipqli nt ifruijytb'Uuijp„ 

Xlpftwjp tfuiXikp /> & ul k'b /i tluijp, 

34 

Uq/>fr nt ftbi.p'u ft qntpu Lfbbmjp: 


They say there was a bird, the salam , 
Which was like the young of a camel; 
Like a verger he sang. 

And when hands were clapped, he 

danced. 

The Salam was witless and foolish. 

He peeked at men and fled away; 

He went and entered his hole. 

His tail and wings were left outside. 


4. Genus Phasianus. Pheasant. 

The Pheasant ( Phasianus colchicus ) , <*>u tubuib, ^uiujgm'u ( P^ asean , 
p c asian ) is indigenous to Asia, chiefly India, whence they made their 
way westwards. They were introduced to England in the eleventh century 
from the Black Sea area. The bird is known in Armenian literature from 
the earliest period where its flavor is extolled by Xorenac c i 0vnp . 
tqinJ. 1913.223) in his History of Armenia; ‘tuiuuipuilpug t{bpuit{nLp uiubb 


quin i tbq uguuin Luilfiuh fat uaiipULnig Quipuilfb ifni' qiftuiubuih bt. q^np, fat uij [/ip 
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uijuuifrvfips^S "They call common food our dainty and rare dishes of 
Pheasant and Swan, and the like." 

In the Homilies on Matthew of John Chrysostom (Null. Ju>p. 1826. 

3.17) the Pheasant is again discussed as food: Uuu/g/ig 

q'iuiLuh quibubaAi ... qqui[uip bi qinp [un pvt i[tugli ‘iwhquitfu/hu bL 
36 1 

qopkhu: "I would say that the Pheasant bird (can be used) accord¬ 

ing to custom or rule, both fresh and dried." 

Latin literature also notes with pleasure the magnificence of 
the Pheasant. Juvenal ( Satire 11.139) includes it in a list of exotic 
foods; where it is called the Scythian bird: sumine cum magno lepus 
atgue aper et pygargus/et Scythicae volucres et phoenicopterus ingens/ 
et Gaetulus oryx "A hare with a great breast, a boar and antelope, 
Pheasants, a tall Flamingo and a Gaetulian gazelle." 

Arm. p c asean is derived from Gk. cpamavfls , an adjectival form 
of Phasis, a river of ancient Colchis from where the Pheasant was sup¬ 
posedly brought to Europe. 

5. The Peacock ( Pavo Cristatus ), a bird closely related to the 
Pheasant, appears abundantly in Armenian literature. It has two occur¬ 
rences in the Bible, 1 Kings 10.22, and 2 Chronicles 9.21 where it re¬ 
places Gk. taii? . Elsewhere in the earliest literature, it is men¬ 
tioned by Moses of Khorene, Bars!, Philo and Yeznik of Koib. All stress 
its beauty and elegance. Like the Pheasant, the Peacock, Arm. u^puiJmpq 
or ufrpuiJuipp , ( siramarg , siramark* ) is a migrant to the west from India 


and Persia. 
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In the History of the Armenians, Xorenac c i (l°rtp. iquitf. 1913.223) 

relates the Peacock to all that is beautiful: Upiuhi b[f) fc fai. m^/nu/pSt/ 

uinuitanijfbuiifp uiifbl/wj'b iquiqng bt qbqbgftli pniunilp quipqwpbuii pppJiaL^ui 
37 

bL ufrptmfuipqw 2 vnn: "And marvellous is the world with an abundance of 

all fruits, adorned with beautiful plants, abounding in crocuses and 
Peacocks." 

p11«.< <&/>{. 1822.167-8): (lpq /t qktq bL ufipiujmpqp, npp 

qufuijdiap fat quiliwquih fibiWL nprt i jUbuiUb qopfO nuinwjhfig uibuuibb [m[, bL 

38 

unfbbuiqbqbgltlf inbufr[ gnLguili^ i nbunqtagli: "And now, suitably, the Pea¬ 

cocks, who display their bright, variegated, and fabric-like feathers, 
and provide a very beautiful sight for viewers." Yeznik, in De deo, 
asks ( faqfa. 1826.139 [ = Maries 188]): qfr^t qbqbglptiqnj'U gutb 
qufipmJmpq: "what is more beautiful than the Peacock." 

In the Armenian translation of St. Basil's Hexameron, the Peacock's 

vanity is compared to a Rooster's hauteur (Hbgop. 1830. 163): tupuiqtuq 

40 

‘tiqu/put t fat u£q, fat uftpuiifuipq quipquiu^p t faL tquijduinuipbL: "The Rooster is 

arrogant and lofty, and the Peacock loves his finery and brilliant feath¬ 
ers." 41 

Pseudo-Xorenac e i ' s Geography ( i»np, iqinJ, 1865.616) discusses a land 
of fabulous wealth: ntfa/» bL 1p^2 fat ifnt 2k> fat ufipuiju/pq 2 tttm t PPP n ttf 

40 

wbpuiL, wufpfc nti/ 2 WW fat toqhft t: "It has prodigess and musk, and many Pea¬ 
cocks; unlimited crocuses and exquisite silk in volume." The Peacock is 
also known for his vanity, as recorded by Mxit e ar Gos ( (ffu. a/n. 1854.136) : 

UfipunTuipq qqbqbglfnLP(iL\i fiLp uiJbbbgriL'U jtujuilibai^ s bL qm[buii i^tlitp, fat 
43 

tunpifr (HuiquiLnpb "The Peacock called his beauty to the attention of 
all, and was praised; and thought he would be king." 
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The Middle Armenian poet T c lkuranc*i (&lkP* 1960.147) compares 
the object of his delight first to the spring dew, then to a red apple 
and an unfading rose, and finally to a Peacocks Qbuipm[q u/jpuijiupg 
n l ‘iunlnL XipilmU bu:^ "With your feathers you're like a Peacock and a 
bird." 

Magnificence as a coefficient of the function of ruling was men¬ 
tioned by Mxit e ar Gos above; it is also noted in a fable of Vardan 
(*lpq. uia , 1899.2.35): dnqnilbgiuli bi. pbqpbgfi'U qufipunfuipq 

i[uiuli qbqbglfnLjdbuj'u jitpnj: "The birds gathered together and chose 

the Peacock on account of his beauty." Finally, there is a passage 
in Pisidius' Hexameron where the beauty of the Peacock is described 
( yfiu, i[bgop» 1900.1286) : 

fliuw/i'* qiupdbuii juinui£ quij qbquiqmpq'U uftpmTuipq 

46 

Zuil 2'> r l2 n 1 u "l ,ul J l fi uiuuiqaiGmifnilii 

"Where, raorever, comes the well adorned Peacock at first/ A bird of 
gleaming lustre and naturally starbright. 

The etymology presents some problems. The second component, -marg 
is likely a loan from Iranian, cf. Av. maraya 'bird 1 , MP murij 'id'. 

The component sir- , if not from s§r 'love', would be elusive. Another 
bird name, lor-a-marg 'Quail' shows the same pattern. On the suffix 
-marg , cf. Bolognesi 1960.25-26. 

6. Unidentified game birds. 

Two birds, both scantily mentioned, are unable to be identified 
further than acknowledging that they are game birds. There is the 
uuiputuptvlf ( sarsarak ) , which the lexicographers list with the alternate 
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spelling uwpuuipblf ( sarsarek ) . It has been suggested that it is a 
Godwit (Limosa) , an impossibility since the Godwit inhabits a much 
more northernly range. Also suggested is the Curlew ( Numenius ar- 
quata ), a possible suggestion. 

However, nothing in the literary references would compel us 
to agree with the lexicographers' glosses. Further, one would some¬ 
how expect there to be a reference to the Curlew's long beak, the most 
notable feature of this bird. 

Mxit e ar Gos uses the term once (Ufa, urn. 1854.145) Uuipuuipiul{ 
Pnim.lt (i utnLjh upuputpfi, bi /i inqwj qi/u/q/it' p qfcbpp S^nqiudu 

uinuitfu j uiltqfnf uib £ , qfi ni t uptipin qmbmnb tfnnuthwi qjupmui, butl £ Jfi < inqtu[ 
qtluiqfiLh. qf i rnfuui £ ‘inqi.nj hi ifutpiTbnj "The sarsarak bird is 

plump in the day, but exhausted at night by being anxious about the 
next day. A saying condemns the anxious one, for it behooves not to 
forget the admonishments of the Lord, not to be anxious about tomorrow, 
since (anxiety) is a malady of soul and body." 

Etymology seems impossible, though the word does have a Persian 
ring to it. One might note NPer. ( sarsar ) ’foolish 1 , plus the 

noun forming suffix -ak . 

The final term is Ijfippfiu ( kik* ris ) , an uncommon term, but one 

existing from an early period. It is generally glossed as a game bird, 

but further identification seems impossible. It is mentioned in P c ilo 

the Hebrew (Vpi* bju, p. 1822.103): \}l qluiLuiuutp bJfib t uibuuibbi b l 

/? i[bpuij prilling, puibqfi lifipppu, utu[wtlnibp, bi ‘iunifiuiip, bi IfuipuiLp, bi 

49 

umqtugu bi pnpqng mqqp jmbatupuuiu iptupifib: 


i 


This itself is seen 
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in birds, such as the kik c ris , the salam , the Pigeons, the Partridges, 
a species of Geese and Cranes; they flee into solitude." 

In Aucher's Latin translation of this passage, he gives 1 turdus ' 
('Thrush') for Arm. kik*ris . Since the original version of Philo, for 
which the Armenian alone preserves the earliest text, is no longer 
extant, it is impossible to turn to it for clues. Aucher's suggestion 
of 'Thrush' seems unlikely since all the other birds are plump, and of 
large size. It would seem best to follow lexical consensus which pro¬ 
vides a reference to a plump game bird. 

No etymology has been suggested; cf. Greppin, 1975-76. 
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la Ew nstc'i marin i veray juoc* kam jjaguc'. 

2. Ew inc' marin ku gorc'e zayn k’ uten. 

3. Ak'alal hpart e ew seg. 

MG 172C: Ycujpov 6 i:\exipuiSv, <pt A<5hcxX.ov 6 xau>s. "The Rooster is 
haughty, the Peacock is a lover of beauty." 

5. Ew i t'agaworanist noc'a lini korangsa ew papkas spitak, ew akaial 
p'etramurus. 

6. Ak'alai bazum angam alalakeac® ew ase. Astuac isk gitak e zi mi ew 
kam erku barbafu zuart e noc°n bawakan e. 

7. ast nmanut'ean ak'alaloc' ambarjeal zparanoc*iwreanc' ambartawanut'- 
eamb. 

8. Cf. Greppin 1974-: 69-71* 

9. Xawsawln i tunn ku kenar/ Gisern ert'ayr elner i t'af 1 / Erb kukluler, 
cap'uc'n tayr/ I hrestakac* ainu barbar. 

10. The Quail is apparently raised commercially in Soviet Armenian and 
is available commonly in the better restaurants in Yerevan. 

11. Loramargi teiac'eal zbanakok'n zp'ap'agn hareal lc'uc'aner. 

12. Varuzani teseal bazmordi zlor gohanayr zAstucoy, ew xndakic* 
nma liner. 

13. Bazanec'aw cov, patafec'aw vem, ew han zloramargin, ew ijoyc' 
zmananayn. 

14. Ew darjeal t'e bank' stoc' parart en ibrew zlor, ew anmitk' klanen 
zna. 

15. Lorika gayr anmeiabar/ I griw ert'ayr u hetkatar/ erb i yaknark'an 
mawtenayr/ ankner i vizn u t'rvfayr. 
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16. Ew zeleboros armat lork' uten. ew aynpes unin xainuac marmink* 
noc'a, zi bnaw amenewin af* oc'inc* hamarin zvnasakarutivm vnasakar 
armatoyn. 

17* K e anzi er i me3 jjeiuann loranoc' oski, yorum er hawn ayn c'ap's 
alawnoy. 

18. Af'aparaser vimasoyz soramut eram kak e awac c n. 

19* Kak'aw nengawor e, ew xoramank ew naxanjot ew hnaraget ew orsord- 
axab e. 

20. Orsordn kalaw kak'aw mi ew kamer zenul. ew ase kak'awn: mi spananer 
zis, zi es xabec e ic e zbazum kak'aws ew acic' yaknats k'o. 

21. Zerams teseal orsordi zkak'awi, sksaw xostanal noc'a patiw i 
t'agaworac' tun, ew kerakur ast kamac* patrastel; ew anden isk arkaner 
kerakur. 

22. Ew nman arcuoy, yarum zamu i kak'awuc' eram slanayc'e. 

23* Ew yafajeal zcakatn iwr ibrew zarc'ui yerams kak'awuc*xayanayr. 

24. Mi kak'awoyn patahe zercanil i bazaye, ew zmiwsn ambimie. 

25- Na karmir hagni vartik'/ II xaytamut uni sapik/ Bolori zinc' 
azkacik/ Kafiw af-ne zet zarapik. 

26. Maselov zerkaynut'iwn giserac'n yergs arbec'ut'ean ew i kak'aws 
lktut'ean. 

27* It is more likely that this term, though ultimately of Arabic 
origin, was borrowed from Persian; cf. Greppin 1977B. 

28. Bzskaran jioy u af* hasarak. 

29. Zi or lini ir mazd zed tufici p'etri. 

30. Ew zhawasar nmin 5 tesanel ew i veray t'fc'noc'. k'anzi kik'ris, 
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salamunk', ew hawpalk', ew kak'awk', ew sagac'n ew xordoc' azgk' yana- 
pats p'axe'in. 

31. Araparaser vimasoyz soramut eram kak'awac'n ew salambac'n. 

32. The shift of s to s is not uncommon, and is observable in the 
dialects of Meghr (Alayan 1954), Mus (Baldasaryan-T'ap'alc'yan 1958) 
and Kaf'cevan (Muradyan I960). 

33* Salam asen hawuk mi kayr/ Or yaltu kozefn nmaner/ Zed azkawasawi 
ink c n jayn acer/ Ep c cap e zarkaner ink'an xaiayr. 

34. Salamn anget er u yimar/ Hayer i mardn u p'axc'enayr/ Ert'ayr 
mtner i cakn i vayr/ Agin u t'ewk'n i durs kenayr. 

35. Hasarakac' kerakur asen zar mez patuakan ew sakawuc' casakelis 
zp'asean ew zpor, ew aylik' ayspisik'. 

36. Asac'ic' zhawsn zp'asean ... zdalar ew zc'orxortkac'n hangamans ew 
zorens. 

37. Sk'anc'eli e ew asxarhn afatut'eamb amenayn ptioc' ew gelec'ik 
busovk' zardareal k'rk'mawet ew siramargasat. 

38. Ard i dep ew siramargk', ork' zpaycaf" ew zanazan t*ewaworut'eann 
zoren ostaynic' tesanelov, ew amenageiec'ik tesil c'uc'ane tesolac'n. 
39* Zinc' geiec'kagoyn k'an zsiramarg? 

40. Ak'aiai hpart e ew seg, ew siramarg zardaser 5 ew paycafat'ew. 

41. MG 172C: yaupov 6 iXexTpu u>v, <pi.X6xa\ov 6 tattiq. "The Rooster is 
haughty; the Peacock is a lover of beauty." 

42. Uni ew hres ew musk, ew siramarg sat, k'rk'um anbaw, aprisum sat 
ew azniw. 

43 . Siramarg agelec'kut'iwn iwr amenec'un yaytneal, ew goveal liner, 
ew xorhi t'agaworel. 
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44. P*etrovd siramarg u havu naman ea. 

45. 2o±ovec*an t e f*c c unk c ew andric'in zsiramarg vasn gelec'kut'ean 
iwroy. 

46. Usti darjeal ya^ag gay gelazardn siramarg/ Haw solsolap c ayl 
ew i bne astiacamuk. 

47 . n<5$ev Tafi>s n p6z\.ai\> naUv / "Opvls diauyhS xaa Haxdcoxepos 

cptiaei,. "Where does the timely Peacock go anew, a bird shiny and 
adorned with stars in its essence." 

48. Sarsarak t e i*c e un i tue parari, ew i hogal zvaliw i giseri masi. 
Zhogacs afaks yandimane, zi oc e e part zteafn mofanal zxrat, et'e mi 
hogal zvaliwn; zi axt 5 hogwoy ew marmnoy. 

49. Ew fchawasar nmin e tesanel ew i veray t'f’c'noc®; k e anzi kik'ris, 
salamunk*, ew hawp'alk®, ew kak e awk c , ew sagac c n, ew xordoc® azgk e 
yanapats p c axe e in. 
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VIII. Order Gruiformes . 

A. Family Gruidae : Cranes. 

Cranes are a large-bodied, long-legged bird, scantily seen in 
historical Armenia. The Common Crane ( Megalornis grus ) stands nearly 
four feet high, and breeds in bogs and wooded swamps, a type of eco- 
sphere that exists, for the Armenian area, in the Lake Van, Lake Urmia 
environs. The less common Demoiselle Crane ( Anthropoides virgo ), 
standing slightly over three feet tall, has a winter range that ap¬ 
proaches Cilicia? in the Summer it breeds in the Lake Van, Lake Urmia 
area, in north eastern Turkey, and directly north of the Caucasus. 

Both birds have a highly resonant call and a distinctive courtship 
dance. On the ground, their silhouette differs from the Heron and 
Stork through the bushy tail. The Demoiselle Crane has distinctive 
black elongated breast feathers. A third species, the Siberian White 
Crane ( Grus leucogeranus ) is a regular vernal resident along the shores 
of the Caspian, and according to Dal' and Sosnin (1947.32-33) may also 
be seen at Lake Sevan. Except for its breeding in the major lakes ar¬ 
ea, the Crane is largely a bird of passage in historical Armenia, ap¬ 
pearing in the Spring and Fall as it migrates between its nesting 
grounds in the North, and its winter habitation further south. 

The term ( xord ) appears to be the oldest term for Crane, 

being cited frequently in the literature of the Golden Age. It is clear 
that the Crane was well-known to the Armenians; the literature makes 
numerous accurate comments on them. 

Its shyness was noted. The Crane is a seclusive bird not easy of 
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access; it nests far from man. Note Philo the Hebrew Vp* p. 1823 

103): t?i q'luiLuiuuip bJfr'b t mbuiubbi bL /» t[bptuj flrt^'Ung, ptuUqji iifippjpu, 

uiu[uiJn Lhp, bL ‘iuiLijiunp, bt IjuipuiLp, bL uuiqu/gb bL junpqng mqqp j uihuiquitnu 

ifimfuifill "This is perceived in birds since Thrushes, Francolins, 

Woodpigeons, Partridges and species of Geese and Cranes flee into 

the desert.” Also Faustus of Byzantium (8nLq„ 1883.95 np 

pbai^ftgt bnuai Juipq, uij ( OuipuiLf lowfig, bL qutqmpp qtuqtubuig bL np£p 

2 

pnpbb^g bL tiwqwpuig 8 l tugnibuHLg bL frinpqng bL uiqnuiLnLg: "For no 

man will dwell among them, but they will be a pasture for flocks, hab¬ 
itats for beasts, and hiding places for hyenas, rabbits and foxes; 
nests of Cranes and Ravens." 

The arrival of the Cranes in Spring, as they were migrating to 

the North, was well noted: Agathangelos ( 1909.340) : r kauiaqiuu 

3 

jvnpqngb IwnLg bL[bui[ fi quipbuihLnjh daiifuiXuul^u bpuufwgbui[g ‘itupopuiliui'U „ 

"Row after row of Crane birds, coming in Springtime, alighted togeth¬ 
er." And again <p. 339): uiiumpiulfh bL funpqh ...duibhuili gduiJuibuiquiluinbuibb 

A 

(tLpbuilig 0 "The Dove and the Crane.. .know their arrival time." Eznik 
{ 1826.174 [ = Maries 485]), noting certain natural instincts in 

animals, mentioned their autumnal migration in a passage that has re¬ 
flections of Jeremiah 8.7 : Ol fnnpqnjb s fttfuil/u/inj j u/nuifuiqnj'b qdifbpnLliu 

g 

tfiupbLnpu, bL i[uiq /? Jiaptfm'Uq tnbqfpu tpnL^tu^nj . "The Crane knows in ad¬ 


vance about harsh winters, and quickly hastens to a temperate place. 


This aspect of migrations was noted among the Greeks. Hesiod 
Works and Days 448: Pi"!’ itporoud te ari^ia cp^ptL, Ha'i x e £l ia ' C0 S £opTiv 
beixvtfei. ipPpr^pou "(the Crane) bears a sign for the plow, and 
points out the time of winter rain." 

The Cranes had an apparent social order; orderly flights, and 
sentries when the flock had alighted. Gos ( Ufa. ivn, 141 ): frnpqp tnnqfab 
fa qlira/fr fa Lpbui\jg, bt qiffadbaXiu j wnwpwinbli, bt iffaifbuihg tnbqfa tnuiU fa l/nfa^ub. 

g 

bt n{ Wu/b rufwlig umu/bdbuipuip 2Plt l ^ / > wj [ bt u/u/f tTfaUbwUg nt.'Ufa'u: 

"When Cranes went with each other in a row, they goad one another, 

and give calls to one another. And they are not like others who go 

singularly, but they stood guard for one another." In the Hexameron 

(4,bgK>p. 1830.163) there is further mention of this organization: 

b£upb wnwUg q[fanj bt fa 2 fawbfa s phwdfab opfabop nt'Ufa'U qbpwJu fatpuipuibifaLp 

7 

bt (/tup pbqwnui£'Unpqmlp Sbmqiiibqbin/p, aiju fatigb bb fanpqp: "Half were 

without chiefs and princes, and they held each flock by natural laws; 
the other half, the Cranes, were reduced to obedience by their over¬ 
seers. 8 " Also by Basil, p. 167: bun! fat; qfaw~pq fanpqp i{wtl fappbt 

9 

qiqw‘iwuiwbu fa u/u/^nt' bt n lIi fab tqui‘i JfaJbwhu fa qfa2bpfa: And this is how 
Cranes are like guards at alert; they have sentries for one another 
at night. 

The Romans too marvelled at the social order of the Cranes. Pliny 
(10.30) notes their orderliness when flying, and while they rested: 


Quando proficiscantur consentiunt, volant ad prospiciendum alte, ducem 
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temporibus lapillum pede sustinentes "They agree together when they 
should set out, they fly high^ so they would have a good view, they 
choose a leader whom they would follow, and they have others placed in 
the rear who would call out in turn and keep the flock contained by 
their cry. At night they have sentries who hold a stone in their claw." 

In the Geography of (pseudo-) Xorenac c i U»np. i/w, 1865.614), 
there is mention of the Cranes and the Pygmies: Cl l{qqft i/'/i t iu/bgta/ 
Upbrng fi ‘lliqlfuig An^nth, jnpnul ftqnLlig ibbtih bpbpfdqbuib npp 

ID 

uftuuibpuiqifb'U pbq junpqntg ‘iun.nt.g i[u/ub 6mpuil(b[nj hngw quiltquiuuttubu fdqlpug\j: ** 
"And there is an island across from Areak in the Sea of India where 
Pygmies are three spans ( = 12 inches) in height, who fight with Cranes 
on account of grazing the pastures of the Pygmies." This is paralleled 
in the Iliad 3.6 where ( y£pocvoi ) JtvdpdcL Ttuypafoioi. cpdvov wau nripa 
g>£povca. "(Cranes) bear murder and doom to Pygmy men. 

The form of the Crane's flock while flying has a distinctive 

triangular shape, a fact noted by a number of writers. The NHB quotes 

from the Girk c caric e i^bPP 6u, Pb9 ) of S. Grigor Astuacaban: 3uiptfuipuil{iu"b 

Zuipdifni.'ijp bL dbtp, npmtu qjunpqngh uiubh ^ "There were the proper 

movements and shapes just as they say of Cranes." And Ewagrius Ponti- 

cus ( bnuqp, 1907.201) : flpuf^u fanpqp fi f}nibi\i db Luign Lgw'libh qlfbpufuipiulitt 

15 

qpnj bL qfip n£ qfiuibV. "Just as Cranes in flight make a shape of 

a letter, and do not know the letter." This same observation is amply 
recorded by Greek and Roman observers. Cicero De natura deorum 2:49: 
Grus, cum calidiora petentes maria transmittant, trianguli efficere 
formam "The Crane, when they go out seeking warmer seas, assume the 
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shape of a triangle.” And similarly Aelian 3.13: etxa p£v toi xpfywvov 
fa^uylov iov xo oxHUa xne uT^aews faitocp^vaaai "Then during flight 
they appear in the form of an acute triangle." 

The etymology is difficult. Adjarian ( HAB ), acknowledging the 
verb xordam 'to make a noise in the back of the throat 1 , suggests a 
rapport with Per. ( ghurteh ) 'clamor, noise,' a supposition 

that is not immediately convincing. It is more likely that xord is 
a term derived from the substratum. 

Though xord is the earliest known term for Crane, the later 
term, (krunk) , was popular in the medieval period. Further, 

this later term is also of Indo-European origin (cf. Gk. y£pavog ) . 

Krunk is recorded in the Hexameron of St. Basil, a fifth century 
document. This is the only recorded use known to me of the word be¬ 
fore the twelfth century. There is every reason to think that the ap¬ 
pearance of krunk in this text is wrong for overwhelmingly, this 1830 
edition of St. Basil's Hexameron appears to be based on a corrupt text. 
The passage, however, reads ( U.bgop„ 1830.163) : t>L puiqmif uij / wqqp 

b\i s np 'iuid'iuqnLbq bpuiJ 2Ptb^r bPP^ L bfidbnrtLhp bt l{nnL\il{p fat Guijp fat 

1.6 

'in [uttfriL l(p fat umpftlfp bi. miapifm'ianpi "And there are many other 

types which, gathered together, go forth in flocks, such as the Swal¬ 
lows, Cranes, Gulls, holamunks , Rose-colored Starlings, and Common 
Starlings. 

The remainder of the citations known to me are all from the Middle 
Armenian period. Yovhannes Vardapet uses the term in two separate poems 
( 3m(. u,u "l» 3595, 2481) : 
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The Cranes are grouped together, 
With one another they go in a row. 
They cry out to each other, 

They are safe from their enemies. 

The Crane arrived in Springtime, 

With a Spring-bearing voice, he 

cried out. 

He flew high from row to row, 

Circling like a priest in a pro¬ 
cession. 

Barsel noted correctly the Spring arrivals and the harsh voices 
of the Cranes. This same aspect was noted by frequent Greek authors. 
Aristophanes, Birds 710, states: ZueCpeuv p.£v, btav y£pavos xpiioua’ 

£$ ttiv Aif5tiT)v pe-cax^PTl* "It is time for sowing when the Crane mi¬ 

grates clamoring." The same point is made by Theognis Elegiacus 197: 
opvL$ 0 £ (ptovnv, noXuitaf&T], podiarK. rinoua' , T|T£ ppotcas ayy£Xo? r\ X0' 

&p6-cou / ,wpaCou. "Hear, Polypaides, the sharp voice of the (Crane) 
bird craking; already it has come to men as a herald of the plowing 
season." 

There are tv?o mentions of the Cranes fighting with other birds. 
Matt'eos Urhayec'i ( 1898.446): Suijud" tuiffi bqbt. uftumbpuiqJ 

palling fi qutLuinb ITbimblinj. dnqm[bgui'b uipuiqfi frt lfnnLlil{p fat utpoup 

bt IfnntbgtaU pbq iffuTbuiliu : t?i IfnaLblfb juiquibutg qtapiuqfi [1/, np phui^fib^ 

30 

uipuip qbnuui , fat ni p ntpbp tTUwgfi'u: 

"This year there was a war of birds in the reg- 


Ifnpblffjbb bpu/J Ifuitqfili 

bt. ‘ibui ftpwg bppuib /> pup, 

UtuVfbh q*ibui iltlrfp, 

1 s 

h i tup Lftmfuig tibhui'U pblfuin: 

Onniblipb quipbuib iftppjdbp nt qtujp, 
‘kuphui'liuiphp Siujb mtup fuuiiquip f 

PuipduAjg Ppnbp hut 2 a, pk 2 a, Pt 

19 

fiwtftop qmnbtujp qt;tn duiiTwpuip: 
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ion of Malatya. Storks, Cranes and Bustards assembled and clashed 

together? and the Crane overcame the Storks, and utterly destroyed 

them in whatever place they remained." Similarly, in the History of 

Smbat Sparapet ( UJp. iqmJ. 1859.92): t> unjb mJ\% bqbt upmnbpoiqj 

Pnihrig (i quipui Ifb i»)i'bnj: dnqntlbgmb ujuiuiq^ip bi IfrWL'btfp bt uipoup, 

21 

b l L/nnLbgwli phq fipbuipuo bt. juiquibiug fynmiityb bt iptufunj g qbnirui: "In 

that year there was a battle of birds on the plain of Malatya. The 
Storks, Cranes and Bustards assembled and fought with one another; 
and the Crane was triumphant and drove them away." 

These stories of the hostility of the Crane, and its success in 
the hostilities, seems not to have existed in Greco-Roman literature. 

Of the large Greek birds expressing hostility to other birds, the Heron 
(£po6u5s ) was best known for its temper (Cf. Greppin, 1976B). It 
is possible that the following section of a Fable by Vardan ( 9,pq. wn, 
Vol. 2, 1894.8) reveals this same aspect of the aggressive Crane, here 
in its ability to become a ruler: dnqntlbgui’b pn^mbpli bt_ muuigfr'u, 0k 
rtpnj duijV quiLpuiLnp k, qwj'b r lb9 nL P ^hq jduiquiLnp, np l^n^k qifbq /i duiif 
tquJwbpmqiffib, bu puindpuigun Ifnmlilf jbplijtbu bL qn{butg 0 bL 'ttubbgui'u bt 
uubfib jduiquiLnp: "The birds assembled and said: 'He whose voice is 

powerful, him we shall appoint to become our king, to call us in time 
of war? and the Crane rose up to the sky and bellowed, and they were 
satisfied and annointed him king." Vergil (Aeneid 10.265) also mentions 
the cry of the Crane: Strymoniae dant signa grues atgue aethera tran- 
ant/cum sonitu fugiuntque Notos clamore secundo "Strymonian Cranes will 
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give signals, and swim through the aether with a clamor; they flee 
the South Wind with pleased craking." 

Kfunk is the standard spelling; dialectical variations exist: 
krung , grung , kronk , krlung . The etymology is secure. Though there 
might have been an original onomatopoetic creation, a stem of IE 
*ger-n- is very clear: Gk. y^pavo? , Lat. grus , Gaul, tri-garanos , 
Welsh garan , OHG kranuh , Lith. garnys . For the most part the original 
stem is continued as 'Crane' in the IE dialects. An exception is the 
Lithuanian form which has a value of 'Stork, Heron'. However, g&rv6 
'Crane' exists, closely related to OCS ^erav* , Bulg. xepaB 'id'; 
note also Lett, garnis 'Crane, Heron.' 

One other term for Crane remains, qpk, qpbwj { gre , greay ) . Its 

appearance in Grigor Magistors ( Vuiq . qwJtuqui,, 1912.49-50) is as fol- 

23 

lows: 1bumpmu qpl;fig bu fttripquiiquip hnuihqfiLhbuig oquiluiuibuii 
The translation for this is a bit knotty. Menevisian ( 1911*376—77) 
suggests reading greic c es as gre ic c es , which helps somewhat; thus 
"Huntsman, may you be a Crane in flight, cutting the air in a V with 
honkings.” The context makes it clear that gre is a type of Crane 
( xordapar 'flight of Cranes'), and this conforms to the lexical con¬ 
sensus. 

Etymological evidence also clearly points to Crane; cf. Lat. grus , 
Lith. g&rve . However, the consonantism of gre makes it impossible for 
this term to continue directly from IE *ger- {this is continued by 
kfunk ). Persian origin can be suggested. The alternation of word final 
-e and -ay is noted also in baze , bazay { = NPer. baz ), and it is likely 
that this term reflects a lost MPer. *grl . For further comment, cf. 
Greppin, 1976B. 
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B. Family Otididae : Bustards. 

The Bustards are the heaviest of the flying birds. The Great 
Bustard ( Otis tarda ) will attain weights of up to thirty pounds, and 
a height approaching four feet. And, though the bird can fly, it more 
commonly moves by foot; in case of great danger, it runs with surpris¬ 
ing swiftness. Other than the fairly uncommon Great Bustard, the Lit¬ 
tle Bustard ( Otis tetrax ) and Houbara Bustard ( Chlamydotis undulata ) 
are also seen in Armenia. The former is somewhat common, the latter is 
quite rare. All the Bustards are prized for their meat, a factor that 
has contributed greatly to their decline. The earliest description of 
them in the Armenian area stems from Xenophon Anabasis 1.5.2-3: 

n£tovTai (dnlfSes) yap ppayu foonep n^pbimc, jtai iwayopEtfouai. „ 

6e xp£a afjTwv fy6t.axa 7)v. "For (the Bustards), like the Patridges, 
fly only a short distance, and become tired quickly; their flesh, how¬ 
ever, is most sweet." 

The term for Bustard is wpw ( aros ) ; a spelling variant uinou 
( ar5s ) appears in the dialect of Salmast that has the meaning 'Stork'. 
In the dialect of Karin (Erzurum) it appears phonetically as haros , 

but with the proper value 'Bustard'. The term has no cognates, and is 

{ 

of unknown origin. 

Its use in literature is not common. Two passages (Smbat Spara- 
pet, 1859.92; Matt e eos Urhayec'i 1898.446) mentioned directly above 
under krunk describe the conflict between the Bustard, Stork and Crane. 
Additionally, the bird is mentioned most entertainingly by Yovhannes 
Vardapet ( 3ni[. uituq, 1884): 
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UpiuLuph Jbdli t;p qbpjd n^fuuip, 
ftbph /? qtupuibpli p tlwb LfnLqap, 
bpp IfrtL fdpnikp flip gad t^bp^wp 

24 

3bq q£p iftupqni. ‘ibLppb Ifmqap: 


The Bustard was as big as a sheep. 

He went around on the plains. 

When he took off, he came down soon, 
And puffed away like a fat man. 


C. Family Rallidae ; Rails, Gallinules and Coots. 

This group of birds is common in dense vegetation and swamps. All 
are surprisingly compact birds which enables them to get easily through 
thickets. With few exceptions they are not sought after for food since 
their flesh has an unappealing flavor. Accordingly, there are possibly 
no precise references to this family in original Armenian literature. 

The NHB quotes Erznkac'i^ ( i? pqbo ) in a passage where a Greek loan 

word (cpaAapCs 'Coot') is used to fill a void in the Armenian ornitholog- 

26 

ical vocabulary: Squall iftaquipfrlj bi ifbp pum jnLbuig ipuiquippLf aubJp: 

"We call the p c a3:arik bird after the Greek term cpaXa pCc ", Gk. cpaXapCs 
is well established as the Coot ( Fulica atra ), but p c alarik is perhaps 
a hapax, and it is unlikely that p c aiarik had any significant currency 
in literary Armenian or in the vernacular. 

Along with the Coot, the very similar Moorhen ( Gallinula chloropus ) 
is equally abundant in Armenia. A passage from Mxit'ar Gos { If pi. urn, 
1854.143) mentions a bird called the uipunp ( arawr )■• Upaip fri p l{q- 

07 

qpu ‘iabbli qdrnqu, aUbp^bq ubrnguibbini[: ’ "The arawr and the Lapwing 
hatch their young on islands where they raise them without fear." The 
arawr , traditionally glossed as a type of Duck and sometimes specifically 
as a Coot, could be the Moorhen as well. The NHB states that the bird 
has reddish coloring? Malxaseanc* says that it is "Bare-legged, long- 
beaked, with many chicks, which lives on the shore or in fens and eats 
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maggots and insects; it lives in flocks and is bad tasting." He 
then goes on to suggest that it is a numenius , a cover term for Cur¬ 
lews and Godwits, a definition that could hardly apply since these 
species have small families and are good eating. Either the Coot or 
the Moorhen would fit in well with the definition offered by Malxas- 
eanc , though the reddish color suggested by the NHB is difficult; the 
Coot and Moorhen are grey on the underside, and reddish brown on top. 

No etymology is known, though variant forms exist in the dialects; 
Mus csnaror ( = "dinner- aror ?") and Van arorik ; the AB cites SinSaror. 

The final term traditionally associated with Coot is ‘inqiuifiaq or 
‘inqtfuiqJuiq ( holamal , hoimamal ) . The term appears twice in the Bible 
( Lev . 11.17, Deut . 14.16), both times replacing Gk. KcrcappaH'Ef'is. 

The Greek term is also obscure, but doubtlessly a type of sea bird. 
Thompson (1936) posits a type of Shearwater. The Shearwaters are a 
coastal bird, two of which are found along the eastern Mediterranean 
coast, and one that is somewhat common along the Black Sea litoral. 

It is unlikely that the Armenian had a specific term for such a poorly 
distributed bird so close in size and appearance to any of the Gulls. 

It is also likely that the translators of the Bible into Armenian were 
confronted with an unknown Greek word that was clearly a water bird 
but different from the Gull, and were unable to find a truly suitable 
Armenian word. They thus selected holamal for other reasons. The 
following passage from Mxit'ar Gos cannot in any way refer to a Gull 
or a Shearwater, and is probably a more accurate description of the 
holamal than is found in the Bible (Ufa. tun . 1854.121) •/> uioii/> uppnj 
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qwuil{[ill fUnim-Vp uiJ'b'Uuij'U, b i januuiniluihn L^buiJp ^luqnpq^fib opft'Uuigh „ 

blffih pbq linuw uui^n bt ‘inqiuifuiq, bi junuuiruluuU bqb'b pw'iu/'Uuij [ib, bui£ n{ 
uij i jili{ qfiinbifp fufiqS, mj [ qjp npuuigu/p JifriLltu bL qnpuinLliu ' fat Ifbpmp: XSl 
I tui ifbpdbtug qlinuui uffiqd n^fa^m/: "On the holy feast of Easter all 

the birds came and made their confession according to law. There came 
with them a Falcon and a holamal, and they confessed their sins to the 
priest saying: 'We pay no attention to conscience, rather we have 
hunted and eaten mice and frogs. 1 And he reproved them, calling them 
unclean." 

This state of uncleanliness is consistent with the ideas of Lev . 
11.17 where holamal is classified as an unclean bird. But the eating 
of frogs separates the holamal from the Gulls and the Shearwaters. 

A passage from the Hexameron of Pisidius has holama1 replacing 

Gk. ai-&uia , and used in a sense that cannot include the Coot ("Ifiu. 

29“ 

» ibgop. 1900.1127) z^nquiJuiq qnquign tguibb [nil qpbiu'u fduiLui^ifimu : "(And 
he taught) the holamat how to make a sail of its billowing wings." 30 

Gk. at§ULa , which holamal here replaces, is again a sea bird, 
probably the Shearwater. Thus both passages translated from Greek 
sources align the holamal with a Gull-like bird; and both are in dis¬ 
tinct contradiction to the manner in which the term is used in Gos. 
Modern lexicographers (Aghayan 1976; Gharibyan 1968-) tend to describe 
the bird as a deep-diving duck-like bird. These modern definitions, 
coupled with the use of the term in Go§, tend to favor Coot or Moorhen. 
The use of holamal in the two translations from the Greek appear to be 


incorrect. 
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A final term is p c arp*ar , cited in Gharibyan 1968 for Russ, -nucyxa 
'Coot', which appears to be accurate. Adjarian (HA 1908.123) sug¬ 
gests a derivation from Pers. ( parpar ), a difficult term 

that Steingass records as 'young of the Partridge'. However, Stein- 
gass in these regards is frequently undependable. 
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1. Ew zhawasar nmin e tesanel ew i veray t e f , c'noc c , k'anzi kik*ris, 
salamunk* , ew hawp*alk*, ew kak'awk', ew sagac'n ew xordoc* azgk e 
yanapats p*axe*in. 

2. Ayl mi ok e bnakic*e ew i nosa mard, ayl carak hotic* lic*i, ew dadark* 
gazanac* ew or^k* borenic* ew cagarac* ew aluesuc* ew xordoc* ew agi'awuc*. 
3» Dasadas xordoc*n hawuc* ekeal i gamanwoyn zamanaks eramac c ealk c 
haroranan. 

A. Tatrakn ew xords canean zzamanak gelsteann iwreanc c . 

5- Xordoyn imanaloy yafajagoyn zj me runs karewors, ew val i marmand 
telis p*ut*aloy. 

6. Xordk* tolin i gnaln iwreanc*, ew zmimeans yara^aten, ew mimeanc* 
teli tan i kric*sn; ew oc* nman omanc' af'anjnabar sr^in; ayl ew pah 
mimeanc* unin. 

7- Kesk'n aranc* glxoy ew isxani bnacin orinok* unin zerams iwr- 
ak*anc*iwr, ew kesk* ondarajnordovk* hnazandealk*, ays ihk*n en xordk*. 

8. The Armenian only approximates the Greek original ( MG 172B): ndkiv 

Totixous ioc j lev avap taxi k« olov acbx6voyta. ta 6k bf‘ fjyspdvi 
TetdxSaL xaTadcx^peva, at y^pavoi. "One notices among the birds that 

there are those that have chiefs, and those that are autonomous; those 
who accept arranging under a master are such as the Crane." 

9* Kam t*e ziard xordk* kam ibrew zpahapans i pahu, ew unin pah 
mimeans i giseri. 

10. MG 176A:IIu)s at y£pavot xas kv vg vuxxi npoipukaxas tn wept- 
xpott^ tno6£x°vxat• "Eor example, the Cranes mount a guard during the 
night, in rotatione" 
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11. The Crane does indeed fly high, especially in migration. A group 
of eighty birds was once observed from an airplane 13,000 feet over 
the English Channel (Gilliard 1958.146). 

12. Ew klzi mi e handep Areac 6 i hndkac 6 covun, yorum t'zukk* linin 
erek't'zean hasakaw, ork e paterazmin and xorduc* hawuc* vasn carak- 
eloy noc'a zandastans t e zkac e n. 

13. The relationship of the Greek battle of the Pygmies with the 
Indie fragments of the same myth has been more fully developed in 
Greppin 1976C. 

14. Yarmarakan sarzmunk c ew jewk c , orpes zxordoc'n asen. 

15. Orpes xordk e i t'rc'eln jewac e uc c anen zkerparans groy ew gir 
oc e giten. 

16. Ew bazum ayl azgk c en or hamagund eram sr^in, ibrew cicefunk® ew 
krunkk* ew cayk' ew holamukk® ew sarikk® ew tarmahawk®. 

17. MG 172B:MupCa 6e a\Xa tov i&pOLopaxuKbv ripp-tau ptov, uep 1 , creep at 
nal y^pavoL, nal c^npeg, naY hoKouo C, "But there are many others that 
live in flocks: Pigeons, Cranes, Starlings and Jackdaws." 

18. Krankinn eram kapin/ Ew het irac c ert e an i sar/ Kanc'en mek 
zhet meki/ I c e arkamac e kenan bekar. 

19* Krunken garnan p e art c er u gayr/ Gamanaber jayn tar xapar,/ 
Barjanc® t'afer na sare sar/ T®ap®or dafnayr zet zamarar. 

20. Yaysm ami elew paterazm t e i , c e noc c i gawarn Meltenoy; zoiovec'an 
aragilk c ew ki'unkk* ew arosk® ew k?Tiec e an and mimeans. Ew kfunkn 
yalteac* zaragiln, or bna^inj ara znosa, ew ur urek® mnac c in. 
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21. I soyn ami eiew paterazm t®f , c®noc® i dast Meltinoy. £olovec®an 
aragilk' ew kf*unkn ew arosk*, ew kfnaec c an and irears; ew yalteac® 
kfr unkn ew p'axoyc® znosa. 

22. Solovec'an t'tc'unk'n ew asac®in, t'e oroy jayn zawrawor e, zayn 
dic®uk® mez t'agawor, or koc'e zmez i zam paterazmin; ew baf’jrac'aw 
kfunk yerkins ew goc'eac®; ew hacec'an ew awcin t'agawor. 

23. Gestras greic® ew xordapar ai*angiwneac c odahateal kaj?acmamb. 

24. Arawsan mecn er zert® oc®xar/ Ink c n i dastern i man kugar/ Erb 
ku t'afc^er ink® c®ac kert®ar/ Zed ger mardu hewk'an kugar. 

25. Here Yerznkatsi is citing Hamam Arevelc'i. 

26. Zhawn p®alarik ew mek® ast yunac® p®alarik asemk®. 

27. Arawr ew kwiw i klzis hanen zjags, anerkel snuc'anelov. 

28. I toni srboy zatkin ekin t®tc*unk® amenayn, ew xostovanut'eamb 
halordein orinae®n; ekin and nosa sakr ew holamal, ew xostovan elen 
k'ahanayin; et®e oc® ayl inc® gitemk® xilc, ayl zi orsac'ak® mkuns ew 
gortuns, ew kerak®. Ew na merzeac* znosa pile koc'elov. 

29. Holamal gogac®uc®anelov zt'ewsn t®awaxits. 

30. A”$ui.ct xoXiuSaocaa x£> TtxpvJiv v£<pos. "The Shearwater billowing out his 
feathery clouds." 
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IX. Order Charadriiformes: Shorebirds and Gulls. 

A. Family Charadriidae ; Shorebirds -Plovers. 

Shorebirds (waders) are medium-sized, long-legged and long-billed 
birds of which the Plovers are the most common. In historical Armenia 
the Little Ringed Plover ( Charadrius dubius ), and Kentish Plover ( Char- 
adrius alexandrinus) are particularly abundant. Less common, but noted 
by both Dal' and Sosnin (1947. 40-41) and Scott (1975. 130, 132) are 
the Ringed Plover ( Charadrius hiaticula ) the Greater Sand Plover ( Chara¬ 
drius leschenaultii) , and the Caspian Plover ( Charadrius asiaticus ). 

There appears to be no indigenous Armenian term for any of the 
Plovers; the two Armenian terms for these birds are both Greek loan 
words. Both words are uncommon in the Classical vocabulary, and enjoy 
little frequency until the Medieval period. The mpng^inu ( trok c ilos ) 
is the older of the two terms, but to understand it one must first dis¬ 
cuss the Greek word rpoxCko<; , about which there is some misunder¬ 
standing as well. Tpoxfkoc; can mean either Wren or Plover. The NHB 
erroneously took trok c ilos for Wren, calling it the 'king bird 
( t c agawor hawuc 6 )', an epithet of the Wren which developed from its 
better known name opxtko? , which was in turn probably related to 
Copt, ogra 'bird', ogro 'king'. The Plover ( tpoxCkos ) is described 
in Greek literature as a bird which will eat residue from the mouth 
of the Crocodile. Indeed, the Egyptian or Black-headed Plover ( Pluvi- 
anus aegyptius ) is also called the Crocodile Bird. The two Armenian 
passages mentioning trok c ilos known to me both seem to refer to this 
latter facet. Note Pisidius ( u. t(bgop 0 1900.983); 
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ft ulf mj ( ‘iun. juTb pbuiL n pbui l , ( npniJ uibn lIi t uipnpftg nu ) 

Uui Ifbpuilfpli /) iTlitugbuii 
ITunj' juunuiJnLbu quiquAj {ill: ^ 

"But there is another bird having this habit (its name is the 
trok c itos ) / It eats the residue / of the meat on the teeth of a 
wild animal." Philo also mentions the same thing (0/if, ifu.u, 

1822.155): i[gnpn ipfi l\i nLli [i Ijbpuiljpnj bt qnjq quiu 

muibfi: tit qbnj'u quiju quipnpfi inuh uufb'ubgnL'U u/nl(b(» "Indeed they 

feed together and share their food equally; the trok*ilos (and the 
crocodile) do the same thing." 

These two comments tie in well with a description provided by 
Aelian (12.15) : bkCya be xpoxofiCkuiv it£pi. tpw xai vuv. ot itpo? nav 
to tcov TpoyOiuv y£vos to tl T(p6o tq) -&ripC(^ £vonov6a.. .pdvov 6e tov 

xctkoupevov x\a6ap<5puyxov txatpov xat. cpCkov ex E >-* ni w iH now say 

a few facts about the crocodile. There is not a truce between this 
wild beast and all species of Plover; the crocodile is a comrade and 
friend only to the one called the 'Clapperbill' ( = Egyptian Plover, 
Pluvianus aegyptius )" 

It appears that Arm. trok c ilos exists only in texts translated 
from the Greek, and never in an original Armenian composition. Thus, 
it is quite likely that the Armenians could have been entirely ignor¬ 
ant of the meaning of trok c ilos and never identified it with any bird 
in their environment. 

Another term for Plover puipuiqp, puiquiqp ( k c aradr , k c aladr ) 

was fairly common in Medieval times. It, too, is a Greek loan (xapot6pL<5s 
'Plover'), but the term appears independently in Armenian literature. 
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It is mentioned prominently in fables, and was noted for its ability 
to cure by looking the sick in the eye. Note Mxit c ar Gos ( Ufa. uin 0 
1854.150); -Pu/qutqp q'ifiLurbqnLfifiLb puinhuij wbu [btmfp: ''Iturn 2 wGft uinuilfu 
in bm nb, np puibfiL bt tabu [bunfp pd 2 t{bp "The k c aladr cures sickness 
by sight, a suitable fable of the Lord who cures by word and sight." 
The NHB records a somewhat similar passage from Epiphanius Kiprac'i 
(buitiifi. puipnj. ): f jUn/triLb fib{ np ^n^b puiptuqp. ‘huJiulj uiqfiuiwlft t. wqp 
ifinpnjb pd2kt 2 [argbut [U . . *j}ppbL tnbuuibl; q'i^iLinbqb, quipdniguibt; qbpbu 

gwputqpb.5 "There is a certain bird called the k c aradr ; it is en¬ 
tirely white. The dung of its belly heals near-sighted eyes . . . 

When it looks at a sick person, the k c aradr turns its face." Vardan 
also mentions the phenomenon of the k C aradr 1 s glance healing the ill 

( 1 [pq* urn. 1899.11.81); ^n^ntb iffi unipp bt guib(iui[fi t np gmpmjqp Q 

6 

np ‘ilniubquibuij ifuipqb Jui'inL, pbuiL ni f "buij „ "There is a certain 

innocent and sought-after bird called the kcaradr; he would never look 
at a person stricken with a deadly sickness." 

The term appears twice in the Bible. With the spelling k e aradr 
it replaces Gk. xapa6pi.<5g ( Lev . 11.19); with the spelling k c aladr 
it appears in Deut . 14.17 it again replaces Gk. \apabpi6q. In both 
these passages, the k c aradr is listed as an unclean bird. 

It would appear that this tradition of uncleanliness is not con¬ 
tinued in Armenian folk literature where the curing aspects are 
stressed. This ability seems to be derived from pagan Greek custom; 
note Aelian 17.13 : Xapa&p lou 6 e ?)V apa 6 wpov touxo 8 ob ACa itipdCeiv 
a£ lov. el youv {j 7 iavauX.r)a$elc; id owpa Intfpou 115 elide ol 6 p(.pu £vop$v, 
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6 6e &vtlP\£hei kco. p6X.a ye axp£uxu)s, cocwEp o5v avrupiA- 
oxipotfpEvos, Kct\ tj xot<£6e &vxtpKE 4 d 5 Laxai xo TipoeupTip^vov 

it&Soc; xtp &v§pw7tu). "This is a gift of the x a P<*6p i<5?. If at any 
rate the body should be afflicted with jaundice, he should gaze at 
the bird intently, and it returns the gaze unflinchingly; thus moved 
apparently by jealousy, the returned gaze heals the above-mentioned 
disease of the man." 

The reference of Kiprac*i to the whiteness of the k c aradr is 
perplexing since no Plover is wholly white. However, a gloss from 
the Asbestos Glossary (Vat. ms Lat. 1469 [Thompson 1936.313]) might 
explain this observation: Chardrion, volatile est totum album, nullam 
partem habens nigram "The chardrion is all white in flight, having 
no black part." The same gloss goes on to reinforce the concept of 
the dung remedy: Cuius interior fimus curat caliginem oculorum . 

"The dung of his stomach cures cloudiness of eyes." 

There is, additionally, ample reason to state that the k c aradr 
might be a Stone Curlew ( Burhinus oedicnemus ), a species often called 
the Stone Plover, but differing from a Plover by having only three toes. 
The commanding feature of the Stone Curlew is its eyes, which are large 
to begin with, and then further highlighted by shading of light and 
dark brown. Altogether, an eye to eye confrontation with a Stone Cur¬ 
lew is a memorable experience. 

Thus, one must include the Stone Curlew among the Plovers as a 
possible gloss for k c aradr . 

Among the family Charariidae , it remains to mention the Lapwing 
(Vanellus vanellus), a shy field bird given to marshy grounds and 
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meadows. It is often confused with the Cuckoo, a phenomenon also 
common among the Greeks (cf. Thompson 1936.153) . A passage from 

Mxit c ar Gos, however, could not apply to the Cuckoo (W/»« «">• 143) : 

7 

mpmtp tiL l( l fa l fa k r l ( lb u Iw'UbXi qdmqu, mlibpfabq uh n l gmh b [ni[ 0 "The Coot 

and the Lapwing hatch their young on islands where they raise them 
without fear." A quatrain from Yovhannes Vardapet describes its 
crest (3ml. 3595) : 

bfaLfaLh t qfabi qmpbqmj, The Lapwing is like a monk, 

^bqmp qpbi qifanjh L[bpmj , He wears a cowl upon his head; 

Huupli fa Oquihpli fartL fab'bmjp, All day long he went around on stalks; 

8 

Stqnrpu pl qwpnmn tlmpqli jfaJmlimp: Men considered him a thief and a menace. 

A late usage by Perc Proseanc: ( n Ipo‘imgfa. 1880.3) : fadmUmu 

Jbp Uuilfob. llfaiimfa bq mlibliiuj dbnuig „ Ubp Ifmlpmlfa qintfap bq pubq, "But 
if you knew our Sako; if he had the oil of the kivkiv at hand, he would 
rub the oil on the head 10 of our village mayor." In spite of this occur¬ 
rence, the term has been replaced in Modern Armenian by bquifaLpfal{ 

( eltiwrik [ eltiwr 'swamp']). Kiwiw would seem to be onomatopoetic. Note 
the similar development in the Germanic languages: Dutch kievit , Germ. 
kiebitz ’Lapwing'. 

B. Family Charadriidae : Snipes and Woodcock (part of sub-family 
Scolopacinae ). 

These birds are essentially inland birds, large-bodied and quite 
edible. They are found in moist woodlands, marshes and riverbanks. Al¬ 
together, five varieties are found in Armenia: the Common Snipe ( Gal- 
linago gallinago ), Great Snipe ( Gallinago media ), Jack Snipe ( Lymno- 
cryptes minimus ) and Woodcock ( Scolopax rusticola ). All are variegated 
brown and white with legs of medium length and longish bills with which 
they probe soft ground hunting for grubs. Though all were well known to 
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the hinter, it appears that there was no attempt to provide distinctive 
names for these four different species. No term for these birds goes 
back to the early Classical period. A term in Mxit* ar Gos appears to be 
the earliest citation. Arm. ( jiakan ) is usually defined as 

'Woodpecker' or 'Sandpiper', a confusing gloss since the former is a 
forest bird, and the latter is a shorebird. About all they have in com¬ 
mon is a long and industrious beak. Jiakan is probably neither. A pas¬ 
sage from Mxit c ar Gos ( \T\u. tun , 18 54.149) essentially removes the possi¬ 

bility of 'Sandpiper' and casts doubt on the gloss of 'Woodpecker': d/i tuLfuih 
ftninL'U qduinu tfinpkt fat fntfi uihdpbLnL tjnn t, bi npqnibu dbu/lift, b l 
utj'uni ^bpwl{p\t: "The jiakan bird pecks holes in trees which rain water 

rots; and (the bird) eats the worms (which the rain water) begets.” The 
reference to rain water implies that the trees are not standing, but ra¬ 
ther are lying on the ground saturated with rain water. A Woodpecker 
confines his eating to standing trees, and rarely is found on the ground. 
The more likely choice would be the Snipe or Woodcock; and of these, the 
Woodcock is more fitting since it is more closely related to woody areas. 
Unlike the Woodpecker, it stays on the ground. Note Aristotle ( Historia 
animalium 614 a 33): ( 6 ovtok<57ia£ ) tni 6£v6pou o6 xa^CCet, bi 

tT)? Y 1 )? " (the Woodcock) does not sit in a tree, but rather upon the 

ground." In Nemesianus De aucupio 21 further information is provided: 

Cura neraus omne suo virdi spoliatur honore...praeda est facilis et amoena 
sclopax.,.Ilia sub aggeribus prima qua profluit humor, pascitur, exiguas , 
obsonia vermes "when a whole grove is despoiled of its green splendor, an 
easy catch is the pleasing Woodcock. It feeds under mounds where fresh 
water flows, eagerly chasing small worms as food." Ljajster and Sosnin 
(1942.172) state that the Woodcock appears in Armenia only in the late 
Autumn and Winter, spending its Summers further north. Based on this 
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information, it is possible to offer the following etymology for jiakan . 
Firstly, it should be noted that the word jiakan is better known as an 
adjective meaning 'pertaining to horses', from the simplex j_i 'horse'. 

It would seem most unlikely that the bird jiakan could have any rela¬ 
tion to j_i 'horse'. Rather, ji- might reflect the Indo-European root 
*ghei- which appears most commonly with an *-m- suffix in words for 
'winter' (Gk. X £ L|-ia , Lat. hiems ), but which appears without the *-m- 
in such words as Av. zayan- 'winter', NPer. dai , Av. zayana- 'winterish', 
Skt. hayana- 'yearly', hayana- 'year'. Thus Arm. jiakan , with the noun 
suffix -akan , may stand for a word which means 'the winter bird', or 
'the annual bird', the root being from IE *ghei~ . 

A second term for Woodcock or Snipe is ktc c ar which the NHB cites 
in the seventeenth century dictionary of Step'annos Lehac'i ( Utnbifi, jfrS.) 

where it is glossed as becasse (Woodcock). He provides the sentence: 

12 

IfiupiuL , l/wgtup bt uuipblf ft ‘tbpinnLfdliL'Uu bit. "The Partridge, Woodcock and 
Thrush XJ are delights." Lexical consensus, including Malxaseanc , is 
united in the gloss of 'Woodcock'. The term is related to ktuc c 'beak', 
and ktc'em 'to peck'. The suffix -ar is common with stems of sub-stratum 
origin, forming both nouns and adjectives. 

C. Family Charadriidae : Curlews, Godwits, Sandpipers (part of 
subfamily Scolopacinae ). 

These species are distinctly uncommon in Armenia, being essentially 
shore birds. Only the Curlew ( Numenius arguata ) enjoys a wide distribu¬ 
tion, along with some of the Sandpipers. Only the word ifunpiujuiL ( maw- 
rahaw ) has been glossed as one of the genus Limosa , cited as the Black¬ 
tailed Godwit ( Limosa limosa ) in the lexicon of Malxaseanc'. This spec¬ 
ies is common in swamps ( mawr- 'swamp') but appears most infrequently in 
historical Armenia. The term could possibly refer instead to the more 
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common Curlew. In the lexicon of K e a5uni (1892) the variant 
marsarak is listed. 

The Sandpipers (genus Tringa ) are also unnamed. There are four 
species that are common to Historical Armenia: the Common Sandpiper 
( Tringa hypoleucos ); the Green Sandpiper ( Tringa ochropus ), the Red¬ 
shank ( Tringa totanus ) and the Spotted Redshank ( Tringa erythropus ). 

Dal' and Sosnin (1947.50) also note that the Wood Sandpiper ( Tringa 
glareola ) and the Greenshank ( Tringa nebularia ) are observable in pas¬ 
sage. Quite surprisingly they say that the Marsh Sandpiper ( Tringa 
stagnatilis ) nests at Sevan. However, the presence of these last three 
birds in Soviet Armenia tends to be confirmed by Scott 1975,146-57). 
Bedrossian mentions a bird jumjwnLlf ( xaytuk , literally 'little spotted 
one') which he glosses as a Spotted Redshank. There is no reason to 
trust Bedrossian's gloss. Further, I know of no other lexicographer 
that offers this term. 

D. Family Charadriidae , subfamilies Recurvirostrinae ; Burhinidae , 
and Glareolidae ; Avocets and Stilts, Thick-knees, and Pratincoles. 

The principal species of the subfamilies have some currency in his¬ 
torical Armenia, but no apparent name. The Stone Curlew has been men¬ 
tioned above (see index). 

E. Order Laridae : Gulls and Terns. 

There is a wide variety of Gulls and Terns in Armenia. The Tern may 
be differentiated from the Gull by its slimmer body, narrow wings and 
forked tail. Further, the Tern will dive from the air. Of the Terns 
(subfamily Sterninae ), there are six varieties: the Gull-Billed Tern 
( Gelochelidon nilotica ), the Little Tern ( Sterna albifrons ), the Common 
Tern (Sterna hirundo), the Black Tern (Chlidonias niger), the Whiskered 


Tern ( Chlidonias hybrida ), and the White-Winged Black Tern ( Chlidonias 
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leucopterus ). All are summer residents, spending their winters further 
south in Africa. Of Gulls, there are six varieties: Herring Gull (Larus 
argentatus ), Common Gull ( L. canus ), Black-Headed Gull ( L. ribundus ). 

These three tend to remain in Armenia throughout the year. The Little 
Gull ( L. mintus ) and the Lesser Black-Backed Gull ( L. fuscus ) are winter 
only residents. The Mediterranean Gull ( L. melanocephalus ) is a summer 
resident, though wintering in Cilicia as well as other parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean littoral. 

There are no terms that differentiate Gull from Tern, nor any one 
species from another. A very curious term is npnp ( oror ). Though quite 
well known to linguists, it is in fact an apparent hapax , being cited only 
in Lev . 16.15 where it replaces Gk. \&po$ . The gloss 'Gull' seems to 

be reasonable when one considers various compounded uses of the word which 
appear in the lexicographers: up n pbk ( srorik ) and dni[npnp ( covoror ), 
both of which seem also to mean 'Gull' or 'Tern'. 'Gull' is also supported 
by Malxaseanc c , (1944) Nouovo 1846, and Azarian 1848. Etymology is pro¬ 
blematic. Both Frisk ( GEW 11.422) and Solta (1960.325) shy from firmly 
endorsing a relationship with Gk. opvuc Their hesitancy is quite ap¬ 
propriate. As Godel most recently pointed out (1975.123) for verbs, and 
which seems to be usually true for nouns as well, Armenian does not appear 
to have reduplicated roots of Indo-European origin. Thus, in spite of a 
temptation to link oror with IE *or-n (Hitt, haran- ) or IE *or-l (Lith. 
erglis , arelis ) 'bird. Eagle', it would seem more likely to seek another 
source for this root. Adjarian ( HAB) discusses the word in his entry un¬ 
der urur and would appear to imply a relationship with Gk. op vug , a 
comparison I find unacceptable. 

A more common term for Gull is Stuj ( day ) . However, there are 
some difficulties for it appears certain that by Middle Armenian times 
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the word additionally meant ’Jay'. In Modern Armenian the word contin¬ 
ues with both meanings. It is understood as the Gull when referring to 
a marine environment whereas Jay is understood in a forest setting. In 
earliest writings, 'Gull' seems to be the sole meaning. In Deut . 14.15 
it translates \<Spo<; 'Gull'. Gk. X-dpos also appears in Lev . 16.15 
where it is translated as oror 'Gull'. 

There also appears to be an interchange of meaning between cay and 
Gtujbuilf ( cayeak ) 'Jackdaw'. This led to some distinct problems when 
translating from Greek since the standard Greek term for Jackdaw is 
hoXoi.<5s and noXoidg is also used as a word for an unidentified sea 
bird. This latter aspect is paralleled in a passage from Anania Sirkakac e i 
(C/jp. 1877.8): 3npdmJ Stujp qjfufbuijpp 2P? ma f mu, fr'l‘ bt mOdpbtu 

b tmbuiLfbh , .. 3npdtmf Gmjp ftwlidp dujbfiL G^bb b i fdbLni[p quitqu ‘iuiplpubbb 
14 

mbdpbtu buiLfbV c When Gulls circle around and screech, they signify 

rain...When the Gulls cry in a rough voice and beat the air with wings, 
they signify rain." 

In Greek culture, xokoidc; 'Jacksaw' predicts rain. Note Aelian 7.7: 

hoXolo'l be lepaJiCCovxEs , &)$ txeivog XiyEi, xai itexdpevoi xp pev 
&vwx£pw xp be xaxwxfpu, xpupov via! bexov dpkouax. And if Jackdaws be¬ 
have like Hawks, as he says, and fly now higher, then lower, they signify 
frost and rain." But elsewhere in Greek literature it is clear that 
ko\ol<5c; is a sea bird. Thompson (1936.156) quotes a fragment (240, 
1522) from Aristotle that excludes the Jackdaw: £>U hoXoiol 
ku ™v v-fiauv xExdpevoi xois yEupyots ciripEiov ati^pou na'i a<pop£a<; £ia£v 
"The hoXoloC (Shearwaters?) flying from the islands are a sign of 
drought and barrenness." Elsewhere, Aristotle (HA IX 617 b 18) states 
clearly that there are two types of birds with the same name. One is 
the Jackdaw; the other is Sea Gull: exi 6e hcii aX\o jkvos koXoiljv viEpl 
xr)v Au6Cav xa\ ^puyCav, b’ axeyavdxouv eexi v’There is another species 
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of K 0 X 0165 around Lydia and Phrygia that is webfooted. H Aelian 
(V.48) states that it is friendly with the \4po? 'Gull', thus re¬ 
inforcing the likelihood that it is some sort of sea bird. 

Apparently there is, in Armenian, an interchange of cay and 
£ayeak (Gull and Jackdaw) as there is in Greek nokoids (Seabird and 
Jackdaw). The confusion in Armenian was perhaps dependent on con¬ 
fusion in translating Gk.xoXoids into Armenian, a confusion compounded 
by closeness of cay to cayeak . 

A passage in the Armenian Hexameron of St. Basil seems to trans¬ 
late Gk.xokou 6 s by cay , but the word is used in a way that could re¬ 
fer to either Gull or Jackdaw {4 b 9°P‘ 1830.163): &«■ putqnLif uij 1 uiqqg 

fab' np ‘iuiifiuqnL < Uq bpuitf 2Plb^t 4/»fafanmfap hi /jnntfatyp hi fiiu/p hi 

15 

lining b l uuipfiljp bi utwpJui'iuu.p : "And there are other species of 

birds which flock around together, such as the Swallows, the Cranes, 

£ay -s, the Bat, the Rose-Colored Starling, and the Common Starling ." 16 
In this instance, Jay will not fit since the Jay is a solitary bird, 
not given to flocking. Either Gull or Jackdaw would be appropriate. 

A meaning of 'Jackdaw' is reinforced in a Middle Armenian diction¬ 
ary where we have the following entry (Amalyan 1975): dU3 - ftnin tfa ubmi, 
tfmgp paib qtuqnuit: w "The cay , a black bird, smaller than the Crow." 

This value is again implied in a Fable of Olompian where the cay puts 
on the feathers of other birds, and makes himself a dandy ( flq. urn, 
1854.7) U.J 1 Gutj iupn l huuifr l ibtupkp, qf> quijing Stotnig qfibtu 
qfiLpbaiL pwpqbwi fat jmpJuipbuLfuipfi j nj d qbqbgfrLf b 1 qwpifu/hui [fr bpbtbpt 
fat puiqjtnwbufi 1 £p fipnbt. pnt.pmuutw\i quij diunnijdbuiXi fdbi.op'U jvpnjvmgbmit 
"But a Cay found out craftily that by accumulating the feathers of 
other birds for himself, and putting them on, he would appear very 
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beautiful and admirable. In many respects he would be like an ele¬ 
gant garden when swaggering around with these feathers." This fable 
is paralleled in Greek by Barbrius 72 where a Jackdaw borrows plumes 
from another bird, and in Lucian's Pseudologista 5, where we read 
hoXolos &X\otp£ols itxepoL^ &YaXXExai "The Jackdaw adorned himself with 
other feathers." 

It seems clear that in addition to the flow between Gull and Jay 
which is clear in Modern Armenian, there is also confusion between 
these two words and 'Jackdaw'. Possibly the confusion is engendered 
by translators because of the twofold value in Greek, and the attend¬ 
ant difficulties of rendering a Greek passage into Armenian. 

Still another value developed for cay , though this additional as¬ 
pect was no doubt due to a faulty translation of an earlier Greek doc¬ 
ument. In St. Basil's Hexameron ( MG 176 C; Arm. p. 163) Gk.xoXoids 
is correctly translated as cay . Yet later, Gk. ueXapyds 'Stork' ap¬ 
pears as well to be rendered by cay , an error that can only be accounted 
for, in the Armenian recension, by a grossly faulty textual tradition. 

In the Armenian Hexameron ( Hbgop* 1830.168), the cay is called 
patuadir 'respectful'. Later in the same section, the bird is described 
caring for his aged father: bppnu ut b u uih bb, unit, Sutjp fin l ^uigbui 1 qpbuu 

iopli pLpbuilig /) dbpnL^bb^b, muinjp bi mbmjp Jmuibbb bt pu/nbtub qbut fp i[bputj 
13 ^ 

jibing jptpbmbg: "When, as is said, the cay- s see the wings of 

their father growing weary from age, they go up to him on each side 

19 

and carry him on their wings ." This behavior could not be adduced 
for the cay , but is well-known as a form of behavior attributed to the 
Stork (qv. aragil ). However, this mistranslation seemed to have made 
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a lasting effect because in the Fables of Vardan, this behavior is 
again attributed unlikely to the Stork ( b.pq . a/n 0 1899. III. 149) : </«<, 
Ouijfib: fit; frppbi. w buuihbh q'tuijp’U bt ifiuj pb fiLphuibg dfipmgbiui bi juicing 
tfuitnbiu^, ipbuibb qS/il/ jdbiu dhoquigb bt [bqniogIt quifuh £bnnLgw'Ub'b bi 
aibqku Jui\i L[iujjuih. bt puinlituli f> i[bpuij nuifigb bi puui Ifuitfuig dboquiqli q'hui'U a 

uo 

‘imilmpbg bint; uij\nqt;u mubb, b/ik'qnLp qtfbq ubrngjig uti bi iTbg qdbq: 
"Concerning the cay : When they see their father and mother growing 
old and becoming blind, they plucked the old feathers of the parents 
and breathed warm air from their tongues upon their eyes. They im¬ 
mediately become young and, according to their parents' desire, (the 
children) raised them on their shoulders and took off. It is reckoned 
that they say thus: 'You nourished us and now we nourish you 1 ." 

Though this story is clearly a story that would correspond to that 
which is told about the Stork, it also reflects the parental love of 
the Hoopoe, and is retold again by Vardan with the yopop as the prin¬ 
cipal figure, again consistent with the Greek view. 

Cay is thus a complicated term. There seems cause to think that 
its oldest value was 'Gull'. Yet confusion with cayeak , and the trans¬ 
lators' groping with the two-fold valued xo\ou5s left considerable 
disarray. A later abortive manuscript tradition for the Hexameron pro¬ 
duced further confusion, and we are left with cay meaning 'Gull, Jack¬ 
daw, Jay'and, quite likely 'Stork'. 

&nL[uipinnjin ( coyartoyt ) , a term from the lexicographers, is fre¬ 
quently glossed as Tern rather than Gull. Bearing in mind the literal 
translation of cov-artoyt 'sea-swallow', and noting as well the similar¬ 
ity in wing shape between the Swallow and the Tern, the gloss of Tern 
rather than Gull is appropriate. 
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I. Isk ayl haw imn bnaworeal (orum anun e trok c ilos)/ Sa kerakri 
i mnac'eal / Msoy yatamuns gazanin. 

2. "ocAAti 6 e 115 h^uhev 6 pv£ou $ 0015 ./ "H iou$ 666 via 5 pdicxEiat too 
Sr)p(ou, / Ka\ toi 5 hepliiou 5 fcaiiaiaa XeL^dvoL^. "But there is ano¬ 
ther type of bird / which feeds on the teeth of wild animals / and 
feasts on the excessive leftovers." 

3* K c anzi kc'ordut'iwn uni kerakroy ew zoys zsa basxeal tani. Ew 
znoyn zays ztrok'ilosn amenec'un afnel. 

4. K c aladr zhiwandut*iwn barnay tesleamb. Patsaci araks teain, or 
baniw ew tesleamb bzsker. 

5. E t e f*c c un inc e or koc e i k'aradr; hamak spitak e; alb p'oroyn 
bzske zac's slac c eals...ibrew tesane zhiwandn, darjuc'ane zeres 
k c aradrn. 

6. T e rc e un mi surb ew c e ankali, or koc'i k'araydr; or hiwandanay 
mardn mahu, bnaw oc e hayi i nay. 

7. Arawr er kwiw i klzis hanen zjags, anerkel snic e anelov. 

8. Kiwiwn e zinc e zabelay / Velar drel zglxoyn veray / Zawm i 
clank'n ku kenayr / zgoln u zteraf mardn yimanar. 

9* Henc e imanas mer Sakon; kivkivi el unenay jefac*; mer Movrovi 
gluxg el k c sec c . 

10. The imagery refers no doubt to bribery. 

II. Jiakan t e ?c c un zcafs p c ore; ew our anjrewu p e te, ew orduns cnani, 
ew aynu kerakri. 

12. Kak'aw, ktc'ar ew sarek i hestut“iwns en. 

13* Thrushes, though small, are still eaten in Soviet Armenia. Their 
meat is dark, somewhat tough, but quite flavorful. 
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14. Yorzam cayk e zmimeambk c srjapatin ew co'ew anjrews nsanaken... 

Yorzam cayk e t e an<jr jayniw cc'en ew t c ewovk e zawds harkanen anjrews 
nsanaken. 

15. Ew bazum ayl azgk e en or hamagund eram srjin, ibrew cicerunk 6 
ew krunkk' ew cayk B ew holamukk* ew sarikk c ew tamahawk'. 

16. MG 172B: MupCa 6e aAAa xov &Vpa (.apaxiHOv ppTjxai. Plov, 

UEpLoxepaL, x.al yfpavoi, xa\ (pfipesj Hal koXoio C. "But there are many 
others that live in flocks: Pigeons, Cranes, Starlings and Jackdaws." 

16a. &AY - t*f , c e un seaw. p e ok e r k e an zagraw. 

17. Ayl cay aruestiw hnarer, zi zayloc* hawuc B zt B ews ziwreaw 
bardeal ew yarmareal, kari yoyz gelec'ik ew zarmanali erewer, ew bazm- 
atesil er ibrew burastan paycarut c ean t c ewok c n xroxtac'eal. 

18. Ibru tesanen, ase cayk* t c ulac c eal zt'ews horn iwreanc 6 i cerut'enen, 
asti ew anti mtanen ew barnan zna i veray t e ewoc c iwreanc®. 

19. MG 176C: Tpv 6uvaxr|v nal tv xp uxl’ioeL ( ol meXapyoL ) nap£;xovxaL 
Po^eLav, f|p£pa -rtp nxep<J) (xa itax£pa) xoupCCovxes fcxax^pwSev. "(The 
Storks) provide powerful aid in flight, gently raising up (the father) 
in flight." 

20. Vs. cayin. T e e ibrew tesanen ahayra ew maym iwreanc 6 cerac'eal ew 
yac e ac e vateal, p'eten zhin t B ews cnolac'n ew lezuok c n zac*sn peiuc'anen 
anden mankanan; ew bafnan i veray usic c n ew ast kamac* cnolac'n gnan. 
Hamarec' et c e aynpes asen; et*e duk* zmez snuc e ik c ss ew mek c zmez. 
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X. Order Columbiformes , family Columbidae ; Pigeons and Doves, 

All the common European Pigeons (genus Columba ) and Doves (genus 
Streptopelia ) are found in Armenia in abundance. The Pigeons general¬ 
ly have a purplish-gray color and bulky body shape that contrasts with 
the somewhat more graceful Doves. The Rock Dove ( Columba livia ) and 
the Wood Pigeon ( Columba palumbus ) infest urban areas, forcing smaller 
birds from feeding stations. The Stock Dove ( Columba oenas ) is less 
common, being more prone to woodlands where it will mix freely with the 
Wood Pigeons. The Doves (genus Streptopelia ) are less common. Light 
brown in color, they tend toward farmland though the Collared Turtle 
Dove ( Streptopelia decaocto ) can be abundant in villages and cities. 

The Turtle Dove ( Streptopelia turtur ) prefers open woodland with abund¬ 
ant undergrowth. 

An early and very common term, ur/jtui.fr/i ( alawni ) stands for any 

of the five Doves and Pigeons found in Armenia. It appears forty times 

in the Bible, usually replacing Gk. ueptoTcpdr . In literature it is 

closely related to religious themes; P'awstos Buzandac'i records seven 

instances ( Pniq, 1883.61): utrjtui.fr/) uurfiuiwlj /) L[bpmj ubqiubnjli t * "The 

white Dove descended upon the altar;" (1883.61): PnhuiL uirjtui.fr/ik /) 

2 

ubquihnj\i, "The Dove flew to the altar;" (1883.61) : t/ft/nugtui turjuttfr/i 

g 

fi uppnjh Pwpubqh^. "A Dove rose up from St. Basil;" (1883.80): ££ 
‘iui'uqbujL /; frt/u/frntjO/Jtfr uiquu'Unj "He descended and alighted like a Dove;" 
(1883.84): tutjtui.fr/jfr jbp^hfig. "The Dove descended from heaven." 

The Dove had no special significance in the Greek or Roman realm. 
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However, the white Dove did seem to have a special significance in 
Roman augury. Ovid. Fasti 1.452 makes a special reference: ergo 
saepe suo coniunx abducta marito uritur Idaliis alba columba focis 
"Therefore the mate, torn from his spouse, a white Dove, is often 
burned on Idalian hearths." 

In Agat*angelos' History of the Armenians there are thirteen 
mentions of the alawni . In almost all instances they appear, as those 
of P c awstos, in a Christian context. Additionally, the Dove is noted 
for being of high moral character ( llquifi* 1909.308): uingbb qiffuuJtn- 

g 

rtt/S/jtl/ qui'u i[buiu bL qumpp uiquit.li Lnjb 0 "They will assume the sin¬ 

cerity of the harmless and holy Dove." And again (1909 .308): uingbb 
...qpuipu quibtfuibu b l quibbptqbLuib uiquiib injh a "They will assume the manners 
of the harmless and faithful Dove." Again, it is either stated or im¬ 
plied that the Dove in these contexts is white (1909.309) : ^nnugbui^p /j 

O 

pnpfu [nLuuiifibmnLp uinfunuil^bpunTu uiquiLbbuig, "Having launched into flight 
a bright-winged white flock of Doves." The flocking of Doves is else¬ 
where noted by Eznik ( tlqb, 1826.174 = Maries 485) : Gl uiquiLbbu/g fWiu- 

g 

qmbq bpeutf bpuij funqiu ^nj. "And the Doves, gathered in groups, move 

about in flocks." Others also comment on the virtue of the Dove; 

( WblfU' lit bm. 1825.66B): fit tfuiub /j bifuibn Lpb tb uiquiibnj, qp qqoli t 
jdnfnLbb bL ‘iuibqwpin. "And on account of this he was like a Dove, 

for he was a wise and peaceable bird."; and Philo in his Paralipomena 
compares the perversity of the Raven and the virtue of the Dove 
( Qfil* Ipb o 1826.117): bulq uipq juijuihfi ‘iuiLuiui t up b dbnb 

b^uibuilquig uiqnmtnLb bL uiquiLhnj qb^nLgmbb {wpnLpb bi tanrnp fib nLPb L ^ : ^^ 
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"But is this not clear evidence that perversity and virtue are 

shown through the symbolism of the Raven and the Dove. " 

Though the Dove was known by man for his virtue, it was also 

known among birds of prey as good eating. Note Mxit'ar Go'S (Wfr. tan. 

116 ): Rinqt q'ibui i/infaiuj uiquiibnj , hi bnpw tu qw qui l) b ui [ taut. 'Ituuitupajq biT 

10 

attprubfi, Jft /il#<i Jbqui'u; bp: "A Falcon was coming after a Dove who, 

making a loud noise said to him: 1 1 am a sacrifice for the Lord, do 
not do me wrong'." The Greeks also noted the Dove was a prey to rap¬ 
tors, but, more observantly, distinguished which raptors were more dan¬ 
gerous. Note Aelian 5.50: al &e ncpiaicpaX &erwv pev H\ayyr)v xcu yunmv 
SappoucH, kCpxcdv 6e Hat kkia£Twv o{jk£%i. "But Pigeons are bold before 
the cry of Eagles and Vultures, but not so at the cry of Falcons and 
Sea Eagles." 

Olompian records the fable of the ant and the Dove ( ftq. am. 1854. 

17) :Up?tuJ\j b i uiquiLb^V, wquii’llfiti uibpbL bat ifpfiftuVu' np fubqq^p 

13 

£nip\i. hi ifplfitTb b'iuip qbpm'Uu npunpqfib, jnpifl; qbpduiL uiquubfib: 

"The ant and the Dove: The Dove gave a leaf to the ant so that it 
would not drown in the water, and the ant attacked the knees of the 
hunter from whom the Dove was freed." This fable parallels Aesop 296. 

The Armenian Dove is thus a bird filled with virtue, an auspicious 
sign, peaceful and harmless, a symbol of Christ's love. This contrasts 
with certain aspects of common Greco-Roman tradition where the Dove is 
known as a paramount lecher. In the Armenian translation of St. Basil's 

Hexameron (U.bgop. 1830.163) we read: llquubfi guiblqtuukp ‘iaAjwufuiq 

14 


uiifnLubuibtu, ‘iui'Uqbpd pliuiuibfi q/i bi bai iTfaa miln mb mb atj s 
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"The Dove is lecherous since he constantly mates with domestic birds; 

15 

for he is always mating." This statement is quite consistent with 
the comments about Doves found elsewhere in Greek and Latin. Aris¬ 
totle (HA 563 A 3) notes; tCHiovoi 6’ at neptotepal uaoav &pav 
"The Dove breeds all the time." Catullus, never one to miss such a 
thing, compares a rake with a Dove (29.6-8): et ille nunc superbus 
et superfluens/ perambulabit omnium cubilia/ ut albulus columbus aut 
Adoneus "And will he now, arrogant and overflowing, wander through 
the beds of everyone like a white Dove, or Adonis." Thompson (1936. 

241) notes that the columba is used as a term of endearment, palumbes 
has the sense of a lover, and turtur is used for a mistress. There 
seems to be no awareness of this respect of the Dove in Armenian in 
spite of the well-known passage from St. Basil. 

There are a wide variety of dialectical forms recorded. Adjarian 
( HAB ) lists alavni-xus ( xus = Per. qui 'bird'), alvang, atvanig , 
alunak , yeiunik , and other variants. Additionally, a diminutive form 
alawneak is recorded in the Song of Solomon 2.14. 

The etymology is difficult. Traditionally, it has been derived 
from the same stem as IE *albho- 'white', Gk. &k<p<5s , etc. Inter¬ 

vocalic *-bh- regularly passed to Arm. -w- . Cf. Arm. lusawor 'brilliant', 
IE *leuftobhor~ , Gk. XeuHoepdpo? 'white robed’. However, it is unlikely 
that when this word came into being the white Dove was at all common 
in the area which the proto-Armenian inhabited. Thompson (1936.242) 
relates that the white Dove was first seen in Greece near Athos during 
the Persian War. Thus, they were a rarity in Greece until the fifth 
century which would be after the time that the Armenians passed through 
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to Anatolia from the Balkans. It is unlikely, then, that we can 
derive alawni from IE *albhos . 

A term for Pigeon alone is ‘ta/Lipaii ( hawp e al ) . it does not 
refer to the birds of genus Streptopelia , but applies only to 
Columba . These are members of the order Columbiformes that are 
purplish-gray in color, larger and more aggressive than those of 
the genus Streptopelia . Hawp c al , being less appealing to the Armen¬ 
ian consciousness, is less common by far than alawni . The hawp c al 
is a swaggering bully; its amatory habits are notorious and its cooing 
is more persistent and less agreeable than that of the Doves. 

Literature records a careful distinction between the hawp c al and 
the alawni (Unuup, id, uu/fiT,, 1797.469): ftpufto ‘iui Lift tuft be wqwi.'bfr'ii, 
puui quthiuqtuli nptfkb bi/uibfih Jfiifbaihg , np nLl/ftb qnjh uuffruuutf, fat ubi, 

1 g 

fat fuiupwbiug , ‘iuiLifiui[li piuplf Ujqunbfih fc np £ i/fafa puth quiquuhfih: "As for 

the Dove and the Pigeon, although they are different, they are similar 
to one another, for they have white, black and pale yellow color. But 
the Pigeon is an acrid Dove, and larger than the Dove." Yovhannes 
Vardapet describes the Pigeon's color, and lends some comments on its 
character (3ni[. uiwq. 3595): 


Znpui[b ifbd Suil l[bpbLliuijp t 

h 2 nLn k nL Q W JP ‘itutfuip „ 

buiufnjm *iuiqb[ tp fat (jm L m JP> 

17 

Mbq uquitnp wbiffufrfduip: 


The Pigeon looks like a big bird, 
He goes around to find vetch; 

He is dressed in blue, and laments 
Like an inconsolable mourner. 


In the Hexameron , hawp c al appears curiously translating Gk. 


'Starling' in a passage stating that the bird thrives on poisonous 
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hemlock. This passage, both in Greek and in Armenian, must be cor¬ 
rupt since there is no corrobative statements elsewhere about either 
the Starling or the Pigeon thriving on Hemlock. To my knowledge, 
only the Quail prospers on otherwise poisonous plants. For whatever it 
is worth, the passage reads ( 'ibgop, 1830.89) :bi qlinlafiniflj uipiftoui So pui[p 

ntuibli . pui'Uqft uijXiuf^u Lfuiqtfbui ji b\i tfuiptffiXip 'lingw f qfi iff) tfliuiu bug fill 

13 

f> ifbuiuuilfuipnLpbhl; ifhuntuilpup uiptfuiuing: "And the Pigeons eat 

the Hemlock root, since their bodies have been made in such a way that 

1 9 

they are not injured by the danger of the pernacious root." 

Two fables of Mxit e ar Gos add more. The danger of the Falcon to 

the Pigeon is mentioned ( Iff). urn . 1854.118) sh dbnuig 2 m ^b\if> jnpuiuili 

20 

qbpduiL dwq ‘iuit. put if) , "The squab of the Pigeon is carried away in the 

grasp of the Falcon." The aggressiveness of the Pigeon, even toward 

the closely-related Dove, is noted ( lf[ i/. um, 140): SuiLpu/^ qpnjb 

uiuiuipinl/f) puilqinbrn ^, bt f)up 2bbbui[. bt bqhi. lingua bpjduii tun mpquipli uipuiqfi j 
21 

fi quimuiuiniuV . "A Pigeon had destroyed the nest of a Dove and had built 

her own, and they had to go to a just Stork for judgment." 

The NHB records a passage from P e ilo similar to that of Gos. 118: 

22 

( 0 f>t‘ ibLU, ) : Zuntfiui ip f> glwg ifinfui fib „ "Pigeons flee from the Kite." 

And a final passage from John Chrysostom ( fl uiq. ): fli ‘IuiLUi'bbgnj g qhnuui 
‘>npiu[li ft ‘iun.u, bi ni uinb^uilj f) inppnuiuibfiu. "He persuaded them that 
a Pigeon is not a bird, and the dormouse not a quadruped." 

There are a variety of orthographic varieties: hobal , hawbal , 
hubal, hovp c al , h5p c al . The existence of a final syllable in -bal 
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would permit us to find an etymology from the Persian. The first 
syllable haw- can clearly be read as 'bird'. The second syllable, 
-bal can be aligned with numerous Persian bird names in -bal 
('feather'); Schapka records four (1972:112, 123, 256, 267): 

( surxbal ) 'Partridge ?'; jLjkJy£> ( zangulabal ) 'Little Bustard 
( Otis tetrax ) ; ( marg-i-zarrinbal ) 'Goldfinch?'; Jl* 

( marg-i-humayunbal ) 'the mythical bird Huma 1 . 

The miuuipiulf ( tatrak ) differs from the alawni and the hawp c al . 
The tatrak is consistently virtuous, its voice is pleasing; further, 
it is a migratory bird: all the genus Columba are year-round resi¬ 
dents of Armenia; it is Streptopelia turtur which appears in the 
spring and summer, coming north from Africa. The term appears thir¬ 
teen times in the Bible where it translates Gk. rpuycSv , as opposed 
to alawni which replaced Gk. KEpic-cepd. Mxit e ar Gos ( Fable 140 
above) also makes it clear that the term was distinct from hawp c al . 

The voice of the tatrak is known for its pleasing tone; note 
Lastiverc'i { l,uiuin 0 1963.56): Ci ifinjvui'iiuilf uuiqtfnuutttujli bnLuiquigXi, uiuimpailf 

trr uiquii.'llfr bpqb\j f) biTai, puui tfiapquip^ji'U s puiggpuiSiujIinifdbunTp Ifuipqui[ qdrnqu 
24 

fu.pbuAig: "Instead of psalmodic music, the Turtle Dove and the 

Pigeon sing to him; according to the prophet they call their chicks 
in a sweet voice." 

That the tatrak is a seasonable bird, thus different from the 

Pigeons and the Collared Turtle Dove, is clear from a passage from 

Agat'angelos { llquiji 0 1909.339): djidinnh bt uimuipuilfb . . .bmhbwi qdwJmhuilj 

25 

qui[ nLuuibiu’Uli fttpbmlig. "The Swallow and the Turtle Dove is also well- 
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known for its domestic virtue, a point well developed in the Hexameron 
( U.bgop, 1830.170): b l q£q uiuitnpuityb uijutqku uiubb, /?£ j but uiifnLubnt^buib 
uinuilfrli tuifnLulinjb tuj £ otnuip taifnLubriL^ftub ni ffbqp t. "And they say 

that the female Turtle Dove, after her first marriage, does not seek 
out a marriage with a different husband.The same theme is ex¬ 
pounded in Mxit e ar Gos where clearly an errant Cuckoo goes to a para¬ 
gon of virtue for expiation ( W/k, 1854.138) zblfrufi bbqbiu[ 

38 

jwij)pnrituinul[iubl;b, bt bp/dbin^ {unuwrn[uib bqbi uumnpuilffi„ "a Cuckoo was 

tormented by Aphrodite, and went to make confession to a Turtle Dove." 
This theme of virtue is well supported in Classical literature. Note 
Aelian 3.44: IwcppovdoxaTai 6pvC$wv at (pdx-cai g&ovxai. 6 youv appT]v 
xal 6 ^r)X.u^ auvfiuacSdvxEO xai olove\ cupuveOoavxeg £? ydpov dkXfikwv 
eyovxaL xal awcppovouoL, Hal o6x icv b&veCov \£x° u S o66dxepos ai^aiio 
twv ipvCdwv tgjv&e. "The Doves are celebrated as the most continent 
of birds. For instance, when once the male and the female have paired 
and are, so to say, of one mind to wed, they cling to one another and 
are continent, and neither bird would touch a strange bed." This is 
stated again (Aelian 10.33) :”0 ti oiSippiov touv f] xpuyiv Hat h\t|v 
tou cuvv<5|iOU. oxi*> xai auvT}k-&ev bE, apxhS, av xoxe fi^tAljoeLEv 

& 07 iaCop£vr| \£x°S 6 §vei.6v te xai dWdxpiov, avco poi X,dXEXTai. "I have 
stated earlier on that the Turtle Dove is continent and does not, from 
a desire for some strange and alien bed, consort with any other mate 
than the one it originally joined." 

And finally, a quatrain from Yovhannes Vardapet summarizes the 
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joy that the Turtle Dove gave ( 3 ml. aiwr l • 3595) : 

Suiuipplfftlfb uiLbuiuipbp The Turtle Dove was a messenger, 

Piuqgpp (utuiukp fihp'U bL ghdu/jp, He spoke sweetly and joyfully; 

P i[bpuij puipdpp hputnkp. He sat on a high rock; 

29 

3nL2' u ^> ih^kP qup’bw'u ‘ttvtfuip: He was a diviner, announcing the 

Spring. 

The final term for Dove with any distribution in literature is 

the qnufpfi (tumri)« It is a late term, appearing only in Middle 

Armenian times, and a favorite of the poets. Gregory of Aghtamar 

compares its sweet voice with that of the Bulbul ( Uqptuif. 1963.253): 

30 

Puiqgp bqiubuilft pipnLib m qnufpfi. "The Bulbul and the Dove sang 
sweetly." In Yovhannes Vardapet, the piety of the lumri is stressed 
( 3n i/. uiuiq. 2479) : 

'Inu/p/ifo atlipftd uiqojdwpiup, The pious, prayerful Turtle Dove 

utuqifnuh uiut;p bpl{up. Said lengthy psalms on the (canonical) 

hour; 

UXidb t ‘tuiqbi Ifuipifjip He’s the one who wears a red chasuble 

31 

Sft hi pui'iiuUuij luihquipmpuip : Like an officiating priest. 

And, in T e lkuranc e i ( 1960.165) there is again a reference to the 

30 

voice of the iumri: 'Imifpft mbfib jnjd putqgp dmj\i a "The Turtle Doves 

have a very sweet voice." 

Malxaseanc* ( HBB ) identifies the word as being of Turkish origin, 
from kumru 'Turtle Dove'. But, though the kumru is indeed Turkish for 
Turtle Dove, Iumri is more likely of Persian origin. Note the fourteenth 
century Nuzhat-ul-qulub of Hamadullah (Stephenson 1928): 

^ liJ;!*. _) C—ljljT Jiyi* jj. 
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"The gurttri is well known. It is a bird of pleasing notes, and of 
good omen." Thus it would follow that Arm. lumri ( xumri is also re¬ 
corded cf. Pivazyan 1960.132; ms Tv) would be derived from Persian 
^r»( qumri ) . 

The iyu/pntrft«l/ { varuzan ) necessarily must be mentioned, though 

there is considerable confusion about its use. It clearly means 

’Turtle Dove' (note Pers. 0^~J3 [ warasan ]); but it is clear in 

later literature that it came to mean a species of Hawk or Falcon 

( vide supra ) . It is only in the Hexameron ( U.bgop . 1830.170) that 

varuzan is used in its original sense of 'Dove' : Ci qtq uiuiuipwlit; ujuiq^u 

uiubh, pt J but tmfm.u'bn Lftbuih tunuipftli uiifn Lubnj'U mj j outuip unTn t uh n t ftp Lb 

ni faliqp^, n£ ft Ifbuibu ftLpnj ifmpnLttuAjft'u bi n£ ft tfui'tnL, uij ( ’Unifft fa 

j fcunnuilftUL uibdljuipblf Ifbuij bt tlbnuilift, fat n[ futunbuilfft j uij j outuip 
34 

uiiTntubrn.fift l\i : "And they say that the female Dove, after her 

first marriage, does not seek out a marriage with a different husband, 
neither in the life nor at the death of her own varuzan ; but she lives 
and dies panting with the same memory, and does not mix in a different 
alien marriage." 

There is a regional word, tquiplqo^ ( park5s ), which is not supported 
in literature. Malxaseanc c glosses it simply as a 'wild Pigeon', and 
this is probably as close as we can come. An etymology is difficult. 
However, it is noted that the suffixes -os and -os are common with 
plant names (Greppin 1975 ): t%laws 'oak tree' , t^elea^ 'bdelium'. If 
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this same suffix can be extended to animal names, we can posit a deri¬ 
vation from *parik-aws ( parik 'type of bird; Tit? 1 )• 

Finally, Ifiupi/pnutb ( karmrotn ) is to be noted. It is a slang 
term for any of the commonly-seen members of the family Columbidae , 
pigeons in general; literally 'red-foot.' 
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1. E;j aiawni spitak i veray selanoyn. 

2. T'reaw alawnin i selanoyn. 

3. Verac'aw aiawni i srboyn Barselne. 

4. Eo hangeaw i nmanut*iwn alawnoy. 

5. E3 alawnin yerknic'. 

6. Afc c en zmiamtut'iwn zanvnas ew zsurb alawnwoyn. 

7 . Arc' en..•zbars zanvans ew zanerkewan alawnwoyn. 

8. T'ruc'ealk' i t'fdcs lusap'etur spitakeramn alawneac'. 

9» Ew alawneac' hamagund eram eram xolaloy. 

10. Ew vasn er i nmanut'iwn alawnoy, zi zgon e t'rcunn ew handart. 

11. Isk and oc' yaytni hawat i ayn, or i jefn nsanakac' agf-awun ew 
alawnoy zekuc'anel c'arut'iwn ew arak'inut'iwn. 

12. Baze zhet mteal alawnoy, ew nora alalakeal ase; patarag em teruni. 
mi inj melanc'er. 

13. Mr^imn ew alawnin: alawnin terew et mrjmann or oc'xelder i jurn; 
ew mrjimn ehar zerans orsordin, yorme zercaw alawnin. 

14. Aiawni c'ankaser e hanapaz amusnanalovn, handerj entani t'fc'nov, 
zi ew na mist amusnanay. 

15 . m 1?2: XdyvLOt at uep LOTepa'i xat at xaToixtdiou opvEts, txi 
xavtoc xaupou to auvoucLaaTUXOv exovjaat. "Doves are lascivious and 
uxorious, and at all times trying to mate." 

16. Orpes hawp'aln ew alawnin, ast zanazan orken nmanin mimeanc', or 
unin goyn spitak, ew sew, ew xarteas; hawp'aln bark alawnin e or e 
mec k'an zalawnin. 
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17- Hobaln mec haw kerewnayr,/ I ini' ku gayr k e usni hamar,/ Kapoyt 
hagel er ew ku layr,/ Zed sgawor anmxit c ar. 

18. Ew zkoniovn armat hobalk c uten; k'anzi aynpes ka^meal en marmink c 
noc'a, zi mi vnasesc'in i vnasakarut'ene vnasakar armatoc'. 

19. MG 101D: To pev yap kiSvelov ot ^apes pdaxovxaL, 6ta xpv Kaxaaxeurjv 

too ati&paxos xpv fcx xou SnkpTnpCou £Xiipr)v &mo6i.6p<loxovx£s. "For the 
Starlings feed on hemlock, hut because of the condition of their body, 
they escape the harmfulness of the poison." 

20. 1 jetac c saheni yorsaln zercaw ;jag hawbali. 

21. Hawbal zboyn tatraki k c akteal, ew iwr sineal; ew elew noc e a 
ert'al ar ardam aragil i datastan. 

22 . Hawp e alk e i c e noc c p e axc e in. 

23. 0c c hawanec e oyc e znosa hobaln i haws, ew oc e arnetn i c'ork'otanis. 

24. Ew p c oxanak salmosakan nuagac e n, tatrak ew alawni ergen i nma, ast 
margarein k c a±c c rajaynut c eamb kardal zjags iwreanc®. 

25. Cicafn ew tatrakn...caneal zzamanak galusteann iwreanc'• 

26. Ew zeg tatrake ayspes asen, t*e yet amusnut c ean arajin amusnoyn 
ayl otar amusnut*iwn oc e xndre. 

27. MG 177C: Tpv xpuydva (pact 6iaCeux$eIa<Jv uoxe xou 6p<5£uyos, pTjx^t 

xrjv npo? exepev xaxa6£x EG $ a <- xotwvCav, &XXa p£veiv &auv6<5aaxov, pv^pp 

xou more ouCeux-&^vxos xpu mpos Exepov xoivwvfav inapvoup^vhv. 

"They say that the Turtle Dove, once it is separated from its mate, 

never accepts another coupling, but remains unmated; and in memory of 
its previous union refuses any other coupling." 
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28. Kkui neieal yap*roditakanen, ew ert'eal xostovan elew tatraki. 

29. Taterkikn awetaber/ K e alc e sr xawser ink'n ew c'ncayr; I veray 
vimi barker naster,/ Gusak, liner gaman bamar. 

30. K'alc'r eienake blbuln u lumri. 

31. feumrin anbic alot*arar,/ Zcasu salmosn aser erkar;/ Anjn e bagel 
karmir sur^af*,/ Zinc* k*abanay bandararar. 

32 . fcumri unin yoyz k*a±e*r jayn. 

33 . Qumri, ma*rufest morgi xus(e) avaz ast va mabarak. 

34. Ew zeg tatrake ayspes asen, t*e yet amusnut*ean arajin amusnoyn 
ayl otar amusnut*iwn oc* xndre, oc* i keans iwroy varuzanin ew oc* 
i mahu., ayl novin yisatakaw anjkabek keay ew merani, ew oc* xarnaki 
yayl otar amusnut*iwn. 
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XI. Order Psittaciformes , family Psittacidae : Parrots. 

Parrots are known in Armenian literature from the fifth century, 
being a bird imported from India. It would appear that they would 
have been known of for a considerably longer time since we have ref¬ 
erences in Greek texts dating from the late fifth century B.C. In the 
Indica of Ctesias (ap. Photius 72 .144) the Parrot is first noted as 
having a human tongue and voice. Pliny the Elder makes considerable 
mention of them as well in his Natural History . 

In Philo the Hebrew ujuiufljwj ( papkay ) is noted { 0ft [. [ft iu, 1822. 
128) :b l puiqrtLtfp bb" npp bi nLunigbui[ [fthfib, npiq^u quiqnaiLuq uiubb, bL 
np ft ‘Htqftlgj mtuuflpujpu bbi^ "There are many things which are taught (by 

humans), just as it is said about Crows and the Indian Parrots." In 
the Geography of (Pseudo-) Xorenac'i, in his discussion of Asia, we 

read ( l»np. wpfv • 1881.44): bu ft fduiquitnpw’ufiuui Xingui [ftbft Ifnptu'uqutu bL 

2 

ufuiuflfuiu uuifimuit[, bt uipuiquiqu tfibuiptuJnipnLU, "And in their capital there 
was a Raven and a white Parrot and a bearded Rooster." A brief men¬ 
tion is made in the Armenian translation of Pseudo-Callisthenes ( *ipq . 
llqbpu, ) as recorded in the NHB : pbpbb gbq uin ft </£!:£ ufuiu{l[uij bp([bpftLp , 
"They bear to you from us two hundred Parrots" 4 . Vardan mentions the 
Parrot twice; in the first instance the bird is known to talk Hindi 

( U.pq, tun 0 1894.297): tfft ft ^bqlquig tulin l til* tqqufquij , bi qfiut^p ‘iltuift 

5 

[bqn L . There is a bird from India whose name is plplay , and it 

knows the Hindi language." The NHB records another passage from Vardan: 

s 

*<t up tquwipwOp um ft nmnuTli fippbi qupuui^mjp „ "Like a Parrot, half as suit¬ 


able for teaching." The word is a loan word, probably from Arabic 
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( babga ’ ) . 

A separate term developed in Middle Armenian, presumably from 
Iranian origin. The principal spelling is now ( t c ut c ak ) , 

but a wide number of variants exist; qrtLquipfPfduilj, innunuil{ ( dudak* , 
t c t e ak , tutak ) . 

The MHB records an early use, possibly from the 8th century by 

Yovhannes Damaskac e i ( quitfuiuifo ): U/ip /i qr\Luip6nLtTli ‘iptinLui'buig, npiqtu 

7 

Juiifniliq, l{wuip[ilf, qriiquilf, "others have the joy of gaiety, such as the 
monkey, ape and Parrot." T*lkuranc*i also mentions the Parrot in an¬ 
thropomorphic terms 1960,144); Pbpuibq fi fthiLpuilf ibqnt 

Q 

tw. "Your mouth is full of sugar, and you have the tongue of a Par¬ 
rot." Finally, a poem of Yovhannes Vardapet describes the role of a 
Parrot in a household ( 3ni[. muiq. 2479) : 


thtt/Suilfh uiJth quipufiuu lfb\iuijp f 
QftnqnLp SfiLffibh np puiquihuijp f 

pink uinhkp "iiui fiJuiliuijp, 

9 

ll luipn\iph quij p' but (utmifuip uiuij p: 


The Parrot was in every royal palace. 

He wouldn't permit the mistress to be 

untrue, 

Whatever she did, he understood; 

When the master came home, he gave 

the news. 


Arm. t c ut c ak is derived from Persian ( tuti ) or ( tuti ) . 

Adjarian also mentions the forms. Per. iiHy ( tutak ) and Arab. ijMy 3 
(tuti) . The term originates from Hindi tota 'parrot' and extends into 


the Caucasus as Georgian tuti. 
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1. Ew bazumk* en ork* ew usuc*eal linin, orpes zagrawsd asen, ew or 
i hndiks papkayk's. 

2. Ew i t e agaworanist noc'a lini korangsa ew papkas spitak, ew 
ak'aials p*etramurus. 

3« Beren k*ez at i menj papkay erkeriwr. 

4-. The Greek texts known from the time of this Armenian translation 
made no mention of Parrot, hut gave only ’sphinx.' However, the most 
recent Greek edition (Kroll 1926) reads as follows: nopCCouoi coi ol 
■reap' fepou upfcgeis., .(JaTTcmous o', cyCyya o' "The ambassadors bring 
to you from me 200 Parrots and 200 sphinxes." 

5. Haw mi i hndkac* anunn plplay, ew giter'hnti lezu. 

6 . Kesk* patsack* at i usumn ibrew zpapkayk*• 

7. Ay lk* i zuarcumn hrcuanac*, orpes mamund kapik, dudak. 

8. Berand sak*rov i li t*ut*ak lezu es. 

9. T*ut*akn amen darpas kenayr,/ 5*t*oiur Tikinn or bazanayr,/ Zinc* 
ban atner na imanayr,/ Paronen gayr na xapar tayr. 
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XII. Order Cuculiformes , family Cuculidae , Cuckoos. 

The Cuckoo, well-known for its distinctive cry and its parasitic 
nesting habits whereby it lays its eggs in nests of different passer¬ 
ines, is absent in early Armenian literature. There are two species 
of this migratory bird in historical Armenia: the Common Cuckoo 
( Cuculus canorus ) and the Great Spotted Cuckoo ( Clamator glandarius ). 

The former has a range covering all of Europe and the northern part 
of the Middle East; the latter appears only in Southern Spain, parts 
of Turkey and a narrow strip in West Central Iran. The Great Spotted 
Cuckoo has a small crest which is lacking in the Common Cuckoo. 

The sex life of the Cuckoo is an active feature of fables 1 in 
many cultures; so, too, in Armenian, note Mxit c ar Gos ( Ufu, mn . 138) : 

htyntft 'Ubqbui[ junftpnqftutu/l{uili^h, bi bpjibuii funuuintltuli bqbu uiuiuipuilfft' bjdl; 

2 

uijliguili ui uib^fib, qft bi rt{ qduiq ft if < iuiXibJ t juij^nj prtjh uidbj dm: "A 

Cuckoo was tormented by Aphrodite, and went to make a confession to a 
Turtle Dove: 'I am so badly tormented for not hatching my own young; 

I lay eggs in others' nests’." The Greeks did not regard the voice of 
the Cuckoo as unpleasing to a married ear, but the Romans shared a view 
with the Armenians; note Plautus Asinaria 5.2.73: At etiam cubat cuculus 
surge amator i domum "But when the Cuckoo lies, abed, get up, lover, go 
home." 

As in Greek myth, the Cuckoo is noted as a harbinger of Spring. 
Yovhannes Vardapet notes this aspect in two separate poems ( 3m/. uiuirj. 
2481) : 
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UntlfnL'U uiif^li qiupnib (|HL q m P> 

i ibpwj quiqfthuh'U du/qftli Jfi t{iiip, 

Sbpq Zbpnilqku IfuiJ ‘Vfi [uwinu, 

3 

UuiJ quib ‘tiuLuiuiupb luiLuiutupi 


The Cuckoo came each Spring, 

On his head there is a blocm (ca±ik), 
Like Herod or Pilot, 

Or like non-believers. 


It is difficult to say exactly what is meant by calik 'bloom, blossom,' 
but it may be a reference to a plume? in which case it would appear 
that Yovhannes Vardapet is referring to the Great Spotted Cuckoo. 
Another quatrain by the same author (3595) refers to the Cuckoo's 
seasonal existence: 


‘tnLqni.'b mubb, ‘iuiLfity Jfi Iftujp, 

trm( riL /> gu/Jwp ji 2"Ln i/rjt q<ujp» 
2JbnU > jvfium iwquinuiuuij p 

4 

h uiJtunbph' fuuJL2 <ttp k nL l^bbatp: 


There was a bird which they call the 

Cuckoo, 

He gets around on sea and land, 

In winter he loses much weight? 

But in summer he becomes plump. 


There are many spelling variants; the base form would appear to 
be IfiinL (kku) . Also recorded are qntqnt ( gugu ) tyqnt ( kgu ) , kk nL 
( kkuk) qftLqfiLq ( giwgiwg ), qruqqnt. (±u±4u). The origin is clearly 
onomatopoetic: Skt. kokita , Per. ( kuku ), Georgian guguli , 

Turk. guguk , Lith. kukutis , Gk. x.6hxu£ , Asyr. khu-u-gu . 
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1. The mythology of the Cuckoo is abundantly discussed by von Mann- 
hardt (1855)* 

2. Kkui neleal yap e roditakanen, ew ert'eal xosovan elew tatraki 
et c e aynk e an tan3im, zi ew oc* zjag im hanem, yoyloy boyn acem ju. 

3. Kukun amen garun ku gar,/ Veray gagt'ann calik mi kar,/ Zerd 
Herovdes kam Pilotos,/ Kam zanhawatson hawasar. 

4. Gugun asen, hawik mi kayr,/ Cov u i c c amak e i suf“ ku gayr./ Jmehn 
xist lalafranayr/ I amarnan xus ger ku kenar. 
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XIII. Order Strigiformes , families Tytonidae and Strigidae . 

A. Tytonidae . 

The common European Earn Owl ( Tyto alba ) is unknown in Turkey 
and Soviet Armenia. There is evidence that it appears in south western 
Iran (Scott 1975.190, 374), and thus might be extant in parts of cen¬ 
tral Iraq as well, but there is no plausible reference to its distinct¬ 
ive white colored moon face anywhere in Armenian literature. 

B. Strigidae. 

Six members of this family are commonly found in Armenia. 

They are the Eagle Owl ( Bubo bubo ), Long-eared Owl ( Asio otus ), Short¬ 
eared Owl ( Asio flamitieus ) , Tawny Owl ( Strix aluco ) , Little Owl ( Athene 
noctua ), and the Scops Owl ( Otus scops ). All are present in at least 
part of Armenia for the full year though the Short-Eared Owl is pres¬ 
ent in Anatolia only during the winter. 

PriL (bu) is the most common term for Owl in general. The 

term appears three times in the Bible ( Lev . 21.16, Deut . 14.15, Psalms 
101.7), each time replacing Gk. ykau£ , which, according to Thompson 
(1936.76) is a term for any Owl, but which can commonly stand for the 
Little Owl. In the Hexameron , bu again replaces Gk. y\au£ ( qbgop. 
1830.172) : hi. pnL bt ‘iun.ui[n lu\i , fuuii.ujpuiul;pp bt (vuiLiupuil/buigp 

qfchpwjt’hp'l "Bats and the Owl and the Pelican are nocturnal, lovers 

2 

of darkness and dwellers in darkness." The nocturnal habits of the 
bu are elsewhere mentioned by Yovhannes Vardapet (3ni(. uiuiq a 3595): 
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Ppl\i Ifni 2P?hp qfobuHmlwp, 

3npdtutf [t>‘Ut;p Jm^b nt juuiiuip, 

bptft UJpUlLUILUl'U lftULwb"UUip f 

3 

\jui L(n Lpatgb i pblfhbp fi i[uip: 


The Owl was taking a walk at night 
While it was dark and black; 

But when morning drew near 
He became blind and stumbled. 


Similarly, from Grigor Magistros (NHB) : IfipbptujuidnL path uni uipdju.b 
/? utnupblbuih Jpgfi 0 ^ "A night-wandering owl competes with the Eagle in 
the daytime." Mxit c ar Gos further records the relations of the Eagle 
and Owl ( urn, 123): Pm ‘ipbptnmlf wruupbwg um mpbjiL, bt jubqpbuig qqm- 

ump hnpui lu/pub, mub^nil. 1m uimpb^bmU guiptuifuipuiftty bu, bL bu qfebpnjv 

5 

iq ww p ui 6 ft ifp full uiJn l ft!} l\j : "An Owl sent a messenger to an Eagle, and 

asked for his daughter as a bride: 'You are diurnal and a brave war¬ 
rior, and I am nocturnal; we would be appropriate in-laws'." 

The etymology of bu presents some difficulties. The root bu 'Owl' 
has a wide range and peculiar distribution encompassing several major 
language families. In Indo-European it appears as Lat. bubo , buf 5 ; Gk. 
pdas, P<5C a > NPer. fit ■-*>« ( bum , buf ) , Krd. fit ( bum ) 'Owl'. 

m 

In Semitic we have Arab. ft ( bumm ), Syr. bava 'Owl', Arab. 

( buh ) 'male Owl'. Further examples can be drawn from the Caucasian 
languages: Georgian bu, buvi , bui ; Chech, buhu ; Laz. b yu 'Owl'. 

Klimov (1964.56) also adds Megr. yu - : Chan, byu , (m)yu- , to which he 
assigns a proto-form of *b(y)u- . Thus, there is a large representation 
that, with the Latin, is surprisingly areal, appearing in languages 


which had close cultural contact. 
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The general consensus has always been that the word was onomato- 
poetically engendered (Hiibschmann 1897.430, Andre 1967.45). But even 
though its inception in a certain dialectical area might have been 
spontaneous, the wider distribution in culturally united spheres im¬ 
plies some sort of transference through loan. Arm. bu, because of its 
shape, clearly cannot be genetically derived from IE *bu- , even if an 
IE *bu- had existed. A loan origin from Iranian is quite possible for 
Armenian, especially in view of the bulk of Iranian ornithological terms 
that have been transferred into Armenian. The etymology of buec (qv.) 
also lends emphasis to a possible Iranian origin. 

The term ( buec ) plays a smaller role in Armenian liter¬ 

ature than bu. Bedrossian (1879) has identified it as a 'Horned Owl', 
and Malxaseanc® ( HBB ) states that it is a 'large Owl'. One can postulate 
that it may be an extension of bu in -ec (Greppin, 1975. 93), and thus 
parallel Arm. durec NPer. J ( durraj ) 'Persian See-see' where we 

also find word final -ai > Arm. -ec ; thus implying a lost Iranian 
*bua5 . No sure species nor genus identification can be made. However, 
it is possible that we can view the suffix -ec as marking a distinctive 
divergence between buec and bu. The principal distinctive division be¬ 
tween types of Owls is the 'Horned Owl' as opposed to 'non-Horned Owls'. 
As Bedrossian suggested, buec might reflect this difference in Owl mor¬ 
phology, and be a Horned Owl, of which there are four types commonly 
found in Armenia. 

Citations in literature give no helpful insights. Lastivertc'i 
(lujuin. 1963.56) discusses its voice: ^njuuibwlf gmggpmduijbnL^bui'u bpqng\i s 
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6 

uij dif pru. fcffg fat tnuwtqbqn ilip bb qtuuuiq^n ijap » "Instead of the 

sweet-voiced songs, now the bueck e and the ttaielunk 6 are the choir¬ 
masters." The NHB quotes Zenobius of Glak (Sbhnp, ): wbqbqg fat ppitOp 

rr 

tqiuutbgwh qfihb t. "Vultures and Owls surrounded me." 

An orthographic variant appears in Yovhannes Vardapet (3ni/. muiq e 
3595) : 

PppnkBft utifiLb' ituquip, The eyes of the Horned Owl are weak, 

Suipbqm[tuu [njupb luibubuijp. He can not see the sunlight; 

b'bpp'u qfcbp'ii ft ^ntn fynt qwjp, When he goes around at night, 

O 

SqnqV nt quinnin i futpqli j fuIuiXnuj p: Men think him a thief and a menace. 

A second extension of bu appears in the form pniftStulq ( buicak ) , 
which may be derived from *buec-ak . The suffix -ak may be regarded as 
a diminutive (dar 'hill', darak 'little hill') and here we can view 
buicak as a small buec . The Scops Owl ( Otus scops ) is a significantly 
small Horned Owl ( buec) , standing only eight inches tall. The Scops 
Owl is fairly common in gardens and ruins, and the most sociable of the 
Horned Owls; it would be a likely candidate for an affectionate or dimin¬ 
utive suffix. It, too, only appears in later literature. In Mxit e ar 
Gos we read {Vft t u/n, 1854.142) iPpLftOuity uiquiquilffc' Ifuiu, bt iffttupli unit" 

Of , v 

LftuJ, uuilfui j h ni tfuij , uij [ fdnni.gbw[ uij[nt.p bpfluij : "A buicak cries 

'leas' ('be still') and another says ' kam * ('I am'); but he is not; fly¬ 


ing up he goes elsewhere." 

The bird called the Iqutu^unf kaskam is probably also an Owl. It 
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is mentioned in Yovhannes Vardapet inuiq. 3595) : 

UiuulfunT L/w/mbi pbq dumb fi i[tujp , The kaskam hung upside down from 

a tree, 

3mi(igb uipftib (/ni Ipu^lfftutjp , Blood dripping from its eyes; 

bm tfuibikp f uiqtap qjibuj'iuip, It was calling for a thousand res¬ 

cuers , 

10 

Wfcty J[i ibpfthujp' uinbnjp /i i/uip: No one would go to take it down. 

Prom the passage of Mxit e ar Gos ( Fable 142) mentioned above in 
the entry for buicak ("A buicak cries ' kas 1 , and another says 1 kam '") 
there would seem to be adequate evidence to say that the kaskam and 
the buicak are possibly one and the same, and that kaskam is an imita¬ 
tion of the cry of the bird. 

A final species is the uiuttuqbqb ( ttaleln ) , and we cannot be en¬ 
tirely sure that it is an Owl. The sole reference in literature ap¬ 
pears to be in Lastivertc*i, in the passage cited above for buec where 
the two birds are cited parallelly. Only Bedrossian gives it a specif¬ 
ic label 'Screech Owl', a distinct impossibility since the Screech Owl 
is not found outside North America. Bedrossian no doubt added the 
'screech' because of the alleged unpleasing voice mentioned by Lasti- 
vertc e i, the presumable source of his definition. Jaxjaxian (1837) is 
more cautious and says only 'a sort of bird'. The AB also specifies 
it as 'a bird' but adds that it has a 'bent tail'. 

We may assume that ttaleln is an Owl only if we can assume that 
Lastivertc c i selected two similar birds for his choirmasters. There 
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seems to be some cause to suspect that he did so since immediately 
after the passage mentioning the bue5k c and the ttaleln, he mentions 
parallelly the tatrak and the alawni , both Doves. It is perhaps be¬ 
cause of these parallels that we can assign a gloss of 'Owl' to 
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1 . jljikaknk* ew bu ew hawalusn, xawaraserk* ew xawarakeac'k* 
giserayink*. 

2. MG 181A: NinnEpCbes pev yap, xal y^^kes, Hal vuxTOHdpaxES, 

twv vuxn.v<5pwv etafv. "For the Bats, Owls and Homed Owls are night- 
feeders." 

3 . Bun ku srjer gisetakar,/ Yorzam liner mut'n u xawar./ Erp* arawawtn 
mawtenar,/ Na kurac'el ankner i var. 

4. Giseraycu bun af arciwn i tuanjean mrc*i. 

5. Bu hrestak a£ak*eac c af* arciw, ew xndreac' zdustr nora harsn, 
aselov: Du tuanjean k c ajamartik es, ew es giseroy; Patsacimk' i 
xnamut c iwn. 

6 . P'oxanak k'alc'rajaynut'ean ergoc*n, ayzm bueck* ew ttaielunk* 
en dasagluxk*. 

7. Angelk* ew baweck* patec'an ginew. 

8 . Babi*eci ac'win c'aiar,/ Zaregavan loysan c'tesnayr./ Ink*an 
gisern i sui- ku gayr,/ Zgoln u zti’uf' mardn yimanayr. 

9. Bawicak alalake kas, ew miwsan ase kam; sakayn oc* kay, ayl 
t'f-uc'eal aylur ert'ay. 

10. Kaskam kaxwel and cafn i vayr t / Yac*ic*n ariwn ku kat'kt'ayr,/ 
Kukanc'er hazar zinahar./ Mek mi c e ert*ayr arnoyr i var. 
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XXV. Order Caprimulgiformes , family Caprimulgidae : Nightjars. 

The Nightjar is uncommonly seen. Nocturnal, it spends its days 
sitting on the ground or on branches where its variegated brown 
colors afford it splendid camouflage, making it extremely difficult 
to detect. It is about a foot long, flat-headed and small-billed. 

Only one species appears in Armenia, the Common Nightjar ( Caprimulgus 
europaeus ). 

There is only one term in Armenian that might apply to this bird, 
the (unimfnt.l(li ( xolomukn ) , though this term is frequently considered 
to be an orthographic variant of holamuk 'Bat'. The lexical merger of 
xolomukn with holamuk is engendered by the obscurity of xolomukn , and 
its approximate homophony with holamuk . However, it involves a false 
division xol-o-muk-n which is unlikely since -o- is virtually unknown 
as a linking vowel. The correct division is probably xolom-uk-n 
though the origin of the first part, xolom- is not known. It is un¬ 
likely that we should relate xolomukn to holamuk (literally 'naked 
mouse'). And though this is the point of view of most lexicographers, 
Malxaseanc', apparently alone, suggests that xolomukn is the Nightjar, 
a point of view supported by the statement of Vanak as recorded in the 
NHB: ) fan [ntTn L'bQ'lJ Ijpljn l(> ^ tw/i 5u/t £' duijliuimp, Siupuiuipuifuiup 

tnubh. bpjplfnthh um bpljpuiL 2 nL PP Q m J "Pfatu t r l£bk m ’ l> "The xolomukn is 
about the size of a Cuckoo, noisy and cunning, they say; it goes around 
in the evening on the ground like a bat." This definition is somewhat 
paralleled by the comments of Aristotle on the alyodfiXat , literally 
'goat-sucker' ( = capri-mulgus ) in HA 618.30: '0 de xaXoOnevo^ aE.yO'&fjXac; 
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ecxt pev ipcuvos, to &e p^Y^os xo-itGcpou pev piHpip petCwv, ndnuuyos 
6’ t\c £ttwv...to 6’ ?)&<5g fcoti 0\aKLK<5$. . .”Eott 6 ’ouh 6&uura5s tgs 
tui^pas, tns vuHtog p\£itei ."The bird called a ’Goat-Sucker' 

is a mountain bird, a little bigger than a Blackbird, smaller than 
a Cuckoo...its nature is lazy...It is not sharp eyed during the day 
but sees during the night." The myth, known to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, that the Nightjar feeds on the udders of goats, is apparently 
unknown among the Armenians. 


1. Xolomunkn kekui c c ap* haw e jaynawor, cartaraxab asen; erikunn 
ar erkbaw surg gay orpes c e ljikan. 
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XV. Order Apodiformes , family Apodidae : Swifts. 

Swifts have well curved wings which they beat alternately in 
flight. Living almost entirely on insects which they take in the 
air, they are rarely found on the ground. There are two types to 
be seen in Armenia, the Common Swift ( Apus apus ) and the Alpine 
Swift ( Apus melba ). 

The oldest term for Swift, tTuipui[n ( mak c aluk ) is found in 
the Hexameron where it is fairly well described ( Hbgop. 1830.160) 

■Piufrq/j /j qlitugu puiqnuf i[uijng mnibu)[p bh nuip'ii, bt nl p uf^iau 

npwnj. npu)i;u dfidnuibg bt utj [ng pn^bng, np uibniuibbrni Ifn^l lb tfuiptuinLlfp, 
npp joqng qJwbpuiJuiq fipu p\ii ftnnLgbuii pbpbh qqiupiTtabu ficpbrnlig 

Jl 

tqfunnjfrgb, "Because they have not been given much in the way of 

feet they cannot hunt; just like the Swallows and other birds which 

are called by the name mak*aluk , which flying through the air, get 

2 

tiny things, food for their own needs." 

The other term is ifiabqqpbi. ( manglat c ew ) , which means literally 

"sickle-wing" ( mangel 'sickle'). This name correlates well with the 

Greek term for Swift, 6p£xa\ag , which is clearly derived from the 

base 6p£navov 'sickle'. Aristotle says of this bird (HA 487 b 27) 

that it is eumtEpos, xanduoug 'well-winged, poor-footed'. Manglat c ew 

appears in the Middle Armenian poetry of Yovhannes Vardapet which again 

refers to the difficulty the Swift has in roosting ( 3m[, muiq Q 3595) ; 

ITm'Ulfqm^bLft'U uf/nn/i \uqtiun, One must feel sorry for the Swift, 

b’upp’u {tyuipkp Vpuwbi /i i[tujp, He is not able to sit down; 

jPu il 1 1 /?£ puipdpp mbq it>buijp, He gets to a high place 

3 

Dp fibg Ppnikp jmjXil4t>g itujp: 


And from there he flies down. 
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ITiuptui n l.L( 
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1. K c anzi oc'i gnac's inc e bazum vayac* tuealk 6 en otk c n, ew oc c i 
pets orsoy; orpes cicfanc® ew ayloc' t c rc c noc'. or anuaneal koc c in 
mak c alukk c , ork e yodoc c zmanrmal irs inc e t'iuc'eal beren zdarmans 
iwreanc* pitoyic'n. 

2. MG 169B: ’OXCyoi 6e twv 6pvf^wv xa>t<57te6£s elauv, oute Poc&CCeiv 

oute iypE<3ei,v toes uoaiv feTtLTiiSetoi.dig a'd te xe\i6<5ve<; eta i, oSte 

(3a6CCeEv, oute &ype6elv Suvdcpevai, xcce at 6peuav Cdec; XeydpEvai, ols 
f) Tpo<pn Auto tejv £v T<j) deept fepcpepop^vuv £iuvevdpTai. "However, there 

are a few birds which do not have feet suitable for hunting or walking, 
such as the Swallows, who are not able to walk nor hunt, and birds by 
the name of Swifts whose food is obtained by what they can get in the 
air. " 

3* Manliatewin piti xlcal,/ Ink e an c'karer nastel i vayr,/ K e aw el 
t e e barjar tel linayr,/ Or ink* t c a?c c er yaynkic 6 i vayr. 
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XVI. Order Coraciiformes , family Alcedinidae Kingfisher, Meropidae 
Bee-Eaters, Coraciidae Roller, Upupidae Hoopoe. 

This is a very diversified group of colorful and distinctive 
birds. The interrelationship of these four families is not immed¬ 
iately apparent to the casual viewer, and no single clear line unites 
them all. Significant traits include shape of tail-feathers, and the 
appearance of their toes. 

A. The Kingfisher ( Alcedo atthis ) is first mentioned in the 
Hexameron where Gk. &\nuifiv is rendered by the homonym wq^^nb or 
u iqlifiml’u (alkion or alkiovn ) . It is curious, considering the relative 
abundance of this bird, and its distinctive appearance and behavior, 
that there was no indigenous Armenian term for it. It appears four 
times in the Hexameron , as well as in Middle Armenian verse. In St. 
Basil, we read ( U.bgop, 1830.169) : llql{t>m[b qtupdbmi f?n{nt.b t, np 
uin dni(bqbpp pbmLf^ , bt wbqp^b i an Ani(bqbppb qbl; pnjb juiLUiqnjb i[bpuij,^ 

"Moreover, the Kingfisher is a bird that dwells on the coast, and 

2 

there it puts its nest near the seacoast on the sand." Elsewhere, 

g 

its nesting habits are noted (169) : urgLifinb ftjai; qSnm qbi^b op, 

"The Kingfisher sits on its nest seven days." Further, the Greek 

fable, that the Kingfisher (halcyon) moves its nest out to sea during 

the winter, at which time the sea becomes calm, is noted (170) :bi. 

4 

qtui.ni.pub qwjlinu[>l{ juibnLb uiqltfmb ^n^bnj uibnLuibbb , "And they name 

these days by the name of the bird alkion (halcyon)". Also (170) 

5 

bi uij uufku tynfbb' Uql^fmbft mbutulj unmpp: "And thus they call these days 


Alkion. 




Ur\^n\i 
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The term appears as well in Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ni/. uiuiq a 3595) : 

Oqliftnlinu puiqn l if lift tfuij p' The Kingfisher was a little duckling, 

irfipiuhuiilftq l{uihm 3 14uij 1/1 uij j , His colors were apricot and irridescent 

green, 

% 1 f iupbLnL \>' iltiqpl* ipaijiuijp, His neck shown in the sun, 

Hpiq^u qnultfi dftpuib (jnL uwjp: 6 It appeared like a golden apricot. 

A second term is somewhat less distinct; Yovhannes Vardapet 
(3n4. muiq„ 3595): 

Qnp 3ui4npfi\) uffiinft fupqOui One must pity Dry Jacob, 

>4/jqh t puiptuli n l uiudh t i/ihuip, His neck is slender, his body thin, 

StuLph ft qbmwtfip'u Ifnt Ifbbwjp, All day long he stayed on the river 

bank, 

7 

Srtqp utipb rtL iftfy dlftuli ‘tiuiTtup: All day for the sake of one fish. 

It is difficult to identify this bird. The clearest reference is 
to this bird's position on a river bank, a normal fishing ground for the 
Kingfisher. However, the physical description would much better fit a 
Cormorant although the Cormorant favors lakes rather than running water, 
and would rarely be found at a riverside. The reference to Dry Jacob 
( g c or Yakobin ) is most obscure, and does not seem to have a Biblical 
parallel. An alternate reading would be 'the c c or of Jacob', c c or 
being a bird's name. It is to be noted, though, that c‘or exists quite 
early in Iranian texts, and clearly means there a type of tasty game 
bird, probably the Pheasant. It is continued into NPer as (cur) which 

Doerfer (1963-:III Nr. 1145) derives from Turkish. Thus, because of 
the lack of any semantic relationship, it is unlikely that Per. cur , 
cor could in any way be related. 
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B. There are two species of Bee-eater in Armenia: the Common 
Bee-eater ( Merops apiaster ), which enjoys a wide distribution, and 
the Blue-cheeked Bee-eater ( Merops superciliosus ) which appears only 
in the most eastern section of the Armenian homeland. They are im¬ 
mediately identified by their vivid colors and lengthy bills, and may 
now often be seen on telephone wires. Though the Bee-eater favors 
the bee as food, it will also eat other larger insects. The only Ar¬ 
menian term for this bird tfbqnuupuiq (meluak*_al) , which means lit¬ 
erally 'bee-eater' is not found until the Middle Armenian period. 

Mxit c ar Gos comments ( tty*. <"«. 1854.159) lU'bqnuupuq ifbqmfi i[Xiuiuk np- 

O 

puAi /: uiiub fiupniif t>gt. fwl[ uipuiuipnj guifaiuj' If f mb t qhui; "For as 

long as the bee would be in its own hive, the Bee-eater does not in¬ 
jure it; but coming outside, he swallows it." Yovhannis Vardapet 
tells of the Bee-eater's favorite food ( 3m/, uiuiq . 3595): 


lTbqi[p‘upuiqft'u i/bqp'U i;p jbplftup, 
0nqb[ qifnpbjuli - np {t;p 

3Jbqni.li puiqkp tub fuq 6 tup tup 0 

g 

IfbqnLli qtuuil;p Jbqpjp Si aifuip: 


The Bee-eater's sin was great. 

He ignored the locust, which wasn't 

helpful; 

He gathered the bee mercilessly, 

And considered the bee for honey. 


Aristotle comments on the damage done to bees by the Bee-eater ( HA 
9.626a 9): 'aSlhouci 6' aOtas (pektx-cae) ...e-u 6e *ca 

^£po4;. "Moreover the Swallow and the Bee-eater is harmful to them 
(the bee)." A survey of ancient views of the Bee-eater has been pub¬ 
lished by Dawson 1925. 
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C. The Roller ( Coracias garrulus ), beautiful in color, fairly 
common and with a characteristic rolling display flight for which it 
was named in English, is unnamed in early Armenian. In Gharibyan, 1968, 
the Russian CH30B0poHKa (Roller) is glossed as Gbquiqnun. , but else¬ 
where this same Armenian word is glossed as ’Rook'. It thus appears that 
formerly and even now the Roller was an unidentified species. 

D. The Hoopoe ( Upupa epops ) is well-known and widely distributed 
throughout Europe, Asia and Africa. It is best known for its remarkably 
ostentatious crest which, in display, stands nearly 180 degrees around his 
head. When flattened, the crest extends extravagantly backwards. The 
bird's black and white striped wings and lower body also make the bird un¬ 
mistakable. 

The Armenian term jniqniq ( yopop ) is quite ancient. It appears three 

times in the Bible ( Lev . 11.19; Deut . 14.18; Zech . 5.9), replacing Gk. 

» • Mxit e ar Gos acknowledges that the Hoopoe, like the Stork, is 

considered to be very considerate of its aged parent ( ITju. um a 1854.155); 

3niqnu{ pktqttn uipquipui(un'inLldbunrp qdbpuigbtu[ ‘iuijp LfbpuiLfpl;, uuil(uijb puiqnLtfp 

uibqnubtftb qbui i[uiub quiqpm^ nwn Lfibuib "Although the Hoopoe justifiably 

gives food to its aging father, nonetheless many despise it because of its 

unpleasant smell." This filial piety is also noted twice in the fables of 

Vardan ( U,pqb. urn. 1899. II. 229) : ilpuiqft [b bi Guijbljb bi ntqntgb qdbpmgbuii ‘itujpb 

11 

(iLpbuibg quip Jtubbb, ubmgmbbb bL duinwjbb, JfibibL tfuiblfuibuij L/uiJ Jbnuibti: 

"The Stork, the Jackdaw, and the Hoopoe care for and nourish their aged 
father, and wait on him until he becomes young again, or dies." The same 
theme is again developed by Vardan (III . Hpqb. uin 0 149) :C jdn£nLb fib^, np 
niqnui. jnpduij utbumbjggi; q’ttujp IfuiJ qtlmjp dbpuigbui { ifuij ui^uigb ufuiLfuiubut {, 

npqfig bngui tjibuibb qfdbuj gboquig bL iftqbb qui^u bngui bL £bnn Lgutbhb qbnutu 

12 

pbq ftbLOp fr Lpbtubg bL duiqnLguibbb qbnuui bL Jtub l[uib bb : 
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"There is a bird called the Hoopoe; when it sees its father or mother 
growing old or becoming blind, the brood pluck the feathers of the par¬ 
ents and lick their eyes; and they become young." 

The filial piety of the Stork is well-known; that myth, coupled 
with the Hoopoe, is no doubt coupled in some way with the Phoenix myth. 
Aelian notes the same view in the Egyptian world ( De animalibus 10.16) 

Ot aOro'l 6e ALytixToi nai xOvo^^eHag mat enemas rip-wcav, tnc\ ot pev 
9 lX 6 t£xvol abiuv, ol 6e xpog nous ye i vap£voug eOoepeLs. "The Egyptians 

honor the Goose and the Hoopoe since the former care for their young 
and the latter show reverence to their parents." The reference to their 
unpleasant smell, mentioned by Mxit e ar Gos above, is well-founded in fact. 
The Hoopoe is also called the 'Dungbird'; in German, it is named the 
Stinkhahn ; in French, the cog puant . These descriptive names come from 
the Hoopoes' habit of finding their food in dung. Pliny (10.44) substan¬ 
tiates this: upupa...obscena...pastu avis "The Hoopoe is foul in its 
feeding." Further, since the female does not leave the nest during in¬ 
cubation, the nest collects excrement which adds to the general aroma. 

The smelly nest is noted by Aelian 3.26: Kat tmep tou pg upooi£vai. to’Sc; 

ivSpwnoug atnwv tows pp^ipeciv ol6e ivn rou ut]X.ou ypCouct rag HaAtdg, 
iiuom&TTipa &v-&pitmou nepcpaAdvreg. "And to prevent humans from approaching 
their young, they annoint the nests not with mud, but cast on the excre- 
ifient of men." 

The crest of the Hoopoe is described by Yovhannes Vardapet 
(3ni[, wwr\, 3595): 
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dniqninfilfli tf» qujpQiupbuii, The Hoopoe was well dressed, 

h qin l full nii/fcp jdwq bt Lfuiuiuip, And on his head there is a crown and 

crest; 

bliph jbqp 2^1*^ kbXnujp, He lived at the edge of the village 

to 

t> uiuipftuuf pwqpft'b jiajh uiwjpi And called towards the city wall. 

The name of the bird would be onomatopoetically derived from the 

Hoopoe's cry, a series of long hoo-hoo-hoop. Note parallel forms in 

Gk. etotj) , Lat. upupa , Lett, puppukis , MHG hop fen , Old Sorbian 

hupak , Turk, hupup , Pers. jr^ ( pupu ). A passage from Aristophanes' 

Birds 227 reflects the sound: feuoxoi nonouonomomo-rtot. 

Another term, k n k n l ( kokol ), probably should be mentioned here. 
I have found no passage in literature supporting its existence, but the 
lexicographers universally describe it as a tail-less hen, a rather 
vague description. There is some evidence to think that it is not as 
defined, for the Persian term £ ( kokala ) is generally under¬ 

stood to be the Hoopoe (Schapka 1972.230), and the phonetic coincidence 
is so close that it would be difficult to say that the Armenian bird 
name is not derived from this source. However, until kokol is found in 
a meaningful context, no sure decision can be made. For the lore of 
the Hoopoe, cf. Dawson 1925 bis . 

Abraham Polsec*i (tlp a tqn[ 0 224 [ jiu ] ) mentions a bird, the 
qpP'Uni.a ( pit* hub )« which is probably derived from Turk, bedenos 

( ) . This term is usually glossed as a Hoopoe, a definition con¬ 

firmed by the equivalent offered by Polsec'i: Turk, ipik which is 
probably an Armenization of Turk, ibibik ’the Hoopoe 1 . However, it 
is a strange Hoopoe, for Polsec'i discusses a white Hoopoe (an albino 
mutant?) : mubb, pi; uupunwl{ lypphn Luhbph jpb^unulfuig bJiub bb^^ "They 

say that white Hoopoes are similar to angels." 
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1. Aikiovn darjeal t'rc'im e, orar covezerb bnake, ew andren ar 
covezerbn dne boyn yawagoyn veray. 

2. MG 177A: ‘ A\ku<ov taxi &a\axxiov opveov. aIjtti -nap’ auTou? voaoeOeuv 

•too? alYiaXoug Ttfcpuxev. "The Kingfisher (Halcyon) is a seabird; it is 

accustomed to build its nest on the sand." 

3 . Alkion t'xe z;jus zewt'n or. 

4. Ew zawursn zatnosik yanun alkion t'rc'noy anuanen. 

5 . Ew ayspes koc'en Alkioni tesak awurk 6 . 

6. Elkionos baduk mi kayr,/ Ciranaviz kanac'kayp'ayl,/ Bern arewun 
vizan p'aylayr,/ Orpes zoski ciran ku tayr. 

7« 5 c or Yokobin piti xalcal,/ Vizn e barak u anjn e hinar,/ Zawm i 
getap'an ku kenayr,/ Zoij awrn u mek jkan hamar. 

8. Meiuak'ai metui oc e vnase ork c an i tan iwrum ic'e; isk artak e oy 
gteal klane zna. 

9* Me±vank e a4in meik'n er yerkar,/ T'olel zmorexn - or e'er sahrar./ 
Zmeiun k'aler anx4cabar./ Me4un dater meiri hamar. 

10. Yopop t'epet ardaraxohut c eamb zcerac'eal hayr kerakre, sakayn 
bazumk e angosnein zna vasn zazrahotut'ean. 

11. Aragiln ew cayekn ew opopn zcerac'eal hayrn iwreanc 6 darmanen, 
snuc'anem ew carayen, mine*ew mankanay kam merani. 

12. E t'f’c'un inc c , or koc'i opop; yorzam tesanie'e zhayr kam zmayr 
cerac'eal kam ac'ac'n pakaseal, ordik* noc'a p'eten zt'ews c c no4ac c 
ew lizen zac's noc c a ew jef-uc'anen znosa and t'ewok* iwreanc' ew 
jaguc'anen znosa ew mankanan. 
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13* Yopopikn er dardareal,/ I gluxn uner t e ag ew katar,/ ink e n yezr 
sinin kenayr/ Ew i parisp k'aik'in jayn tayr. 

14. Asen, t'e spitak pit c nusnern hrestakac' runan en. 
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XVII. Order Piciformes , family Picidae : Woodpeckers. 

A great number of Woodpeckers are present in Armenia, both those 
of the genus Picus and Dendrocopos . Those definitely identified in a- 
bundance are the Green Woodpecker ( Picus viridis ), Great Spotted Wood¬ 
pecker ( Dendrocopos major ), Syrian Woodpecker ( Dendrocopos syriacus ), 
Middle Spotted Woodpecker ( Dendrocopos medius ), Lesser Spotted Wood¬ 
pecker ( Dendrocopos minor ), White-backed Woodpecker ( Dendrocopos leu- 
cotos ), and the Black Woodpecker ( Drycopus martius ). It is possible 
that the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker is a relative newcomer to the area. 

Curiously, no record of these distinctive birds is available 
from literature though the lexicographers record tfiuijutijinp ( p c aytp c or ) , 
literally 'tree-pecker'. 

One member of the family Picidae , but of the sub-family Jynginae , 
appears to be cited, the Wryneck ( Jynx torguilla ), a bird related to 
the Woodpeckers, but passerine in behavior. It turns its neck at odd 
angles, hence its name. It would be difficult to mistake it for any 
other bird. The Armenian term, lubriUjil^ ( lsernik ) is derived from 

lsern 'the whirl put into a spindle' plus the diminutive suffix -ik . 

In a remnant of a quatrain by Yovhannes Vardapet it is mentioned in 
a fashion that leaves no doubt about its identify ( 3m[ 0 uiiurj, 2494) : 

A 

t>ul{ itiubn'ufrlj'b ftpp jvujquiquip The Wryneck is like a madman 

Srnj q4t>qb t* 2 nL Pl b^P^ vbquiquipj He turns his neck incessantly. 
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1. Isk liseinikn lbr xeiagar / Tay zvizn i surj ink'n andadar. 
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XVIII. Order Passeriformes , family Alaudidae: Larks. 

There are about nine species of Lark in Armenia. In appear¬ 
ance the bird is unprepossessing, being dull-looking brownish birds 
who are best noted for their lovely song while in flight. The species 
tend to mix together, and if they are in any abundance a wide variety 
of species can usually be found close to each other. The species seen 
in Armenia are the Short-toed Lark ( Calandrella cinerea ), Lesser Short¬ 
toed Lark { Calandrella rufescens ), Calandra Lark ( Melanocorypha calandra ), 
Black Lark ( Melanocorypha yeltoniensis ), White-winged Lark ( Melanocorypha 
leucoptera ), Crested Lark( Galerida cristata ), Skylark ( Alauda arvensis ), 
Woodlark ( Lullula arborea ), Shore Lark ( Eremophila alpestris ). 

The one common term for Lark, uipmnjm ( artoyt ) , does not seem to 

apply to any particular Lark, but is rather a general term for any of 

the species. Artoyt is not particularly common in literature, but when 
mentioned, its sweet voice and pleasant disposition are noted. The NHB 
quotes a number of passages: ( ): 'uJiaU u/pumLiafi'' piuqgptuSutjli Sufi/j % 

qwp’uw'u qni2 UI kb^ "(he is) similar to the Lark, a sweet-voiced bird, the 

herald of Spring."? (Su/fibi., nul/fufi, ): frn£nL'Up\i qu/puinunb odfib 
2 

fiLpbuiVg jduiqujLnp 0 "The birds made the Lark their king." Grigor 

Magistros is quoted praising the Lark ( Wuiq e pbp. ) : Qua npnul qnb - 

f />Ifu uinuil{buiL mpm/jtw/i qqnL 2 nL^f}Lh 0 "According to which, he 

narrates in the people's language, making a fable out of the alertness 
of the Lark." Vardan also notes the desire of the birds to make the 
Lark their king { 'ipq'be um„ 1899.11.33) &nqni[bguiij pn^mX/p b l uidfib 
quipuiriLinXi fiLphuiVg [duiquunp. qfr t (up/?nib bi uuiqJnuuiuuig 

Ifuipqbmg "The birds gathered together and made the Lark their king 
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since he was not a ravenous eater, and he was alert and regular in 
his reciting of the psalms." The term is also used as a proper name 
in Faustos Byzantium ( Pniq* 1889.230): npng uibnLtutjg bb mju 
Upmnjm, UmpmfuP "These are their names: Vac'ak, Artoyt, Marax." Ad- 
jarian ( HAnB 1.319) mentions that this usage as a proper name is a 
hapax. 

The etymology is most uncertain. The alternate spelling forms 
of artut , artiwt , and artot yield no insights. Djahukian (1967.151) 
mentions the suggestion of Ghapantsian who posited a derivation from 
IE *trzdos , Lat. turdus , Russ. AP03,a, , OIc. ferpstr 'Thrush'. This is 
most difficult. Though initial *tr- can indeed pass to Arm. art- (Arm. 
artawsr 'tear', Gk. &&np u ), the suffix -oyt exists nowhere else. 

Patrubany (1908.136) suggested a compound based on Arm. art 'field' plus 
*art , which he impossibly derives from the same stem as Gk. a66fj 'id 1 . 

Another term, uiphqnL ( abeluk ), is supported by the lexicographers, 
and with a different spelling by Snorhali. The name means literally 
'little monk' ( abel-uk ), which is an apt folk name for a bird whose 
crested head and darkish body color easily reminds one of monastic 
clothing. The HBB says that the abeluk refers specifically to the 
Crested Lark ( Alauda [ = Gelerida ] cristata ), but lacking terms for the 
other eight varieties of Lark, it is unlikely that abeluk was used so 
specifically. With the spelling abelay the term is used in a haneluk 
('riddle') of Snorhali (G bnpi, 1968.35): 

tfbl{[ilj “iuiLnt.li tlji Lfuijp tftngp\il{ tt There was a certain small bird; 

ft fi qinLjuu mbtp ubLnuli fSbujinfi L{, And on his head he had a black feather; 

bp/duijp hpuuit;p lilipph ipnfrlf, He went and sat silently, 

Uqofdg wnbkp fuftutn upuipp^^: (Upbqutj ) 6 He made his prayers very tersely. 
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Also of note are some late terms for Lark used by Abraham 
Polsec'i. He mentions the u/puinjm ( artoyt ) and the upujqpp 

( payiar iusi ) . The text is as follows: (Up. ‘In {. 200 [rf/j] ) : (mpumjai) 
upujqpp qnLpni. "Uifuth t> tiL qinLlah tpnppfrtf t//i Ifuij, ''The abelajag 

is similar to the paylsr lusi ; it has a small head with a crown 
(crest) on it." Arm. lus is clearly derived from either Turk, kup 
( (_>*>> [qus]) 'bird' or Persian (via Chagatai qus ) ( qus ) . 

The Persian term tends to more commonly mean any of the species of 
Falcons or Harriers while the Turkish word stands for bird in general. 

Abraham Polsec c l (Up. "Ini. 201 [ db ]) also mentions the u{oqifuipifi 
( polmak c li ) which is a Turkish word, bogmakli , for any of the Larks. 
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1. Nman artuti k e a±c c rajayn hawi gaman gusaki. 

2. T c fc c uiik; c n zartutn oc'in iwreanc' t'agawor. 

3- 2st orum i gfehiks patmi afakeal artiwti zgusut'iwn. 

4. 2o±ovec c an t e rc c unk c ew acin zartutn iwreanc 6 t'agawor; zi c e e 
gisaker, ew e art e un ew salmosasac' kargeac®. 

5. Oroc* anuank 6 en ays Kac'ak, Artoyt, Marax. 

6. Mekik hawuk mi kayr p e ok e rik,/ W i gluxn uner sewuk t c eprik,/ 
Ert c ayr naster ink'an lafik,/ Alot c k e afner xist saparkik. (Abeiay) 

7 . (artoyt ) payiar lusu nman e, ew gluxn p'ok'rik t e ag mi kay. 
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XIX. Order Passeriformes , family Hirundinidae ; Swallows and Martins. 

Both the Martins and the Swallows are insect feeders and are 
rarely found on the ground or any other place where flight cannot be 
initiated by dropping into space. All five European species of this 
family are common in Armenia.Great flocks of them can be seen sweeping 
over fields or open water, particularly in the evening. The species 
noted are the Sand Martin ( Riparia riparia ), Crag Martin ( Hirundo ru- 
pestris ), Swallow ( Hirundo rustica ), Red-rumped Swallow ( Hirundo daurica ) 
House Martin ( Delichon urbica ). The Martins are clearly distinguished 
from the Swallows by the shape of their tails, which are only partially 
forked, whereas the Swallows have extravagantly forked tails. Further, 
the Swallow tends to nest on beams while the Martin suspends his nest 
under the beam. 

The term cicarn is old, appearing in the Bible two times ( Isa . 

38.44, Jer . 8.7) each time replacing Gk. xeki-diDv . That cicarn re¬ 
fers directly to the Swallow rather than the Martin is made clear in 
Mxit'ar Gos who notes their nesting habits ( Win. urn, 1854.139): 
dftduinh utpuipbtu[ (up phuiIfn l ft /u.l» /) ibduiUu uiuili jujquiqu bpl[fiLq[i npunqiuq^ "The 
Swallow makes her nest on the rafters of a house because of fear of 
hunters." Vergil, in the Georgies (4.307), describes the Martin's nest, 
which is clearly different: ante garrula guam tignis nidum suspendat 
hirundo "before the chattering Martin suspends her nest from beams." 

It is the Swallow who places her nest on the beams, while it is the 
Martin that suspends it from them. 

The Swallow is particularly well-known as an announcer of Spring, 
a point noted by numerous authors. Agathangelos notes ( Uqwjd. 1909.339) 
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2 

bftbmnU bt unumptul^li. . . bmlibu/V qdimfuihaiii qtu[nLutnbiulih ftLpbuihg . "The 

Swallow and the Turtle Dove made known the time of their arrival." 

Similarly, Yeghishe (bqfip m ifuwt 9 1859.202-203)? Puiqnnf btfbptuj ‘iwibgui'u 

3 

uiunbiuJiubfip b'imu quipnt.li bt blfftb hnpbl{ bftbnnLhp 0 "Much of Winter's ice 
melted; Spring arrived and new Swallows came." Eznik notes their de¬ 
parture time in the Autumn ( bqh, 1826.174 = Maries 485) : Bi bfibuinui’u 

4 

jumwl pmli qut 2 nLh'U ft £bpft\i utbqftu ft btfbpng bpf)ui[nj „ "And a Swallow, 
before Autumn, goes to warm places for the Winter." This regular de¬ 
parture and arrival was well noted in Greece and Rome, noted Horace 
(Epistles 1.7.13) in a letter to Maecenas; Te, dulcis amice, reviset 
cum Zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima "And he will visit you, 
dear friend, if you permit, along with the zephyrs and the first Swallow." 

The Swallow enjoys the affection of man, and his frequency in in¬ 
habited areas is appreciated. Agathangelos ( tlquifi . 1909.339) calls 

him 'man-loving' ( bfibumh Jmpqmukp )• Georgius Pisidius (‘‘IftUc ifbgop» 

1900.1318) notes the myth of its rapidly acquired sight: flmuift tun'llt; bftbumXi'' 

5 

ni bpbibiml / lining bpbgopbtuj' "How does the Swallow, with no 

apparent sight, receive sight on the third day?” 6 . In St. Basil, its 

flocking is referred to (U.bgopo 1830.163); Ci puiqntJ uij ( uiqqp bit 

7 

np ‘iwJwqnLbq bpmtl ftppbt bfibbambp bi linriLblqp bi Guijp. 

"And there are other species of birds which go around together in flocks: 

o 

the Swallow, Cranes and Gulls" . Sargis \hrdapet ( Uuipq , ) refers to 

the puibuiLnp bftbpnilip (from NHB) 'intelligent Swallows', and Yovhannes 
Vardapet (3nif. unuq. 3595) also comments affectionately. 
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trfpbbnUlilflj b[b[ nt bl{bi, 

3fu.p Iwjpbbf) tnni.li bi uimGuip, 
h utuiStupfjh L[bptnj \iutnkpt 

9 

Uuiqtfnu uiutp fibph uiliquiquip: 


The little Swallow got up and came 
To his native house and temple; 

He sat on the temple 

And said the Psalms without stop. 


This same pious theme is noted by T'lkuranc'i ( 1960.165): 


irj} b nn lV pit blffth bt pnLh qppftli, The Swallows came and made a nest, 

UtuqJnu quini'toli ft iptfuib:^ 0 They recited the Psalms a stanza whole." 

The etymology is difficult. Petersson (1916:287) offered an in¬ 
triguing etymology, relating cicafn with IE *gar- 'call, say', Ossetic 
zarun 'to sing, Gk. VnP u S 'speech, voice', Lat. garrio. Solta (1960. 
164-5) points out that the re-duplication pattern *gi-gar-n- is typical 
of Indo-European but can offer no other example of a re-duplicating 
noun of Indo-European origin in Armenian. Djahukian (1967.307) notes 
the noun cicfunk c 'twittering of Swallows' which is an example of a not 
uncommonly noticed alternation between c and c in Armenian. 

9 buibuiputn l ui[il[ ( getnartutik ) , literally 'the Lark of the dirt' 

is less well-known. It is mentioned in a fragment from Yovhannes 

11 

Vardapet (3ni[. uiuiq„ 2494): ‘IbuiVuipuinLuift uftpk qqbutfi‘U 0 "The getnartutik 
loves the ground." There is, of course, no Lark that is specifically 
inclined to living in the earth, and the term more likely refers to 
the Sand Martin ( Riparia riparia ) which nests in holes in a cliff. 

The term is uncommonly cited by lexicographers, but does appear in the 
lexicon of Step c annos Lehac c i ( Umbtfio [b^o ). 
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A final term for Swallow, bfrdumXin lI{ ( cicarnuk ) appears twice 

in Philo, the only texts in which this word appears. The NHB quotes 

(from $1*1. uij [tup . } where the term is clearly in apposition to cicarn , 

12 

the standard term for Swallow; 'pni.iuqtuinp dmjbg d ft duinuih g, dfidiun'bplfuig: 

The musical voice of the Swallows and the cicafrnuk . And again ($/»£. 

[fiti/i 1822.128) : £<ubqb Ifhnliblup bt uimmpuilip bt dfiduinlinLlfp n£ tfbuij'U 
13 

bpqbi pbuiLnpbu/[ bb. "But the Thrushes and the Turtle Doves and the 
cicairnukk e are not only accustomed to singing..." 

Identification appears to be impossible, especially since the 
original Greek text of Philo's work, from which the Armenian transla¬ 
tion was derived, is no longer extant. The suffix -uk of cicarnuk is 
a diminutive, but there exists in Greek no alternate form of^ekuSiDv 
that is distinctively different in meaning from • One pos¬ 
sibility exists: lov , which is a variant of xeki6<Sv having 

some frequency in early Christian texts. It is generally assumed to 
mean 'a young Swallow.' And though the Armenian might follow this pattern, 
it is more likely that a separate species is being referred to, a 
Swallow-like bird, but smaller; perhaps a Swift. 
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1. Cicain arareal iwr bnakut'iwn i hecans tan yalags erkiwli orsolac*. 

2. Cicarn ew tatrakn...canean zzamanak galusteann iwreanc*. 

% Bazum jmeray halec'an saf-namanik 6 ehas garun ew ekin norek 
cicfamk*. 

4. Ew cicaran yaf-aj k e an zasunn i jerin telis i jmeroc' ert c aloy. 

5- Usti afne cicarn oc c erewelov / Ac e ac e erek'oeay ac c s. 

6. rcd&ev xeXlSwv tl, Aoppatou / tpifi(iepog np6ei.ai.v 6ppaxoup£vr). 

?• Ew bazum ayl azgk 6 en or hamagund eram srjin, ibrew cicerunk* 
ew krunkk* ew cayk c . 

8. MG 172B: MupCa 6e aXXa tov WpoicpaTniov ^purat pfov, (1)$ rcepiOTEpai,, 

Ha\ Y^pauot... 

9* Cicefnikn elel u ekel / Yiwr hayreni tun ew tacar / I tacarin veray 
nster / Salmos aser ink*n angadar. 

10. Cicrunk'n ekin ew bun darin / Salmos asc'in ztunn i laman. 

11. Getnartutik sire zgetin. 

12. Nuagawor jaynk® cicafanc®, cicarnekac*. 

13» K'anzi kefnexk® ew tatrakk® ew cicarnukk® oc® miayn ergel bnaworeal 


en. 
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XX. Order Passeriformes , family Motacillidae : Pipits and Wagtails; 
family Laniidae ; Shrikes; family Oriolidae : Orioles. 

These three families have no equivalent in Armenian, though they 
are indeed wide spread throughout Anatolia and the south Caucasus. 

The Pipits (genus Anthus ) are quite similar in color and size to the 
Larks, and it is altogether likely that the ancient eyes viewed them 
as one. Those species commonly sighted in Armenia are the Tree Pipit 
( Anthus trivialis ), the Meadow Pipit ( A. pratensis ), Tawny Pipit ( A. 
campestris ), Water Pipit ( A. spinoletta) and Red Throated Pipit ( A. 
Cervinus ) which appears only in passage. 1 

2 

Surprisingly, the Wagtails (genus Motacilla ) are not noted. 

The three principal species, (and one sub species) are very common, 
especially in areas where there is flowing water. In contemporary 
downtown Yerevan they abound along the shores of the Hrazdan river. 

They are distinctive in their coloration, and in their comportment, 
for as they walk their tail wags vertically in a most ostentatious way. 
This is the exact description of Varro ( de lingua latina 5.76); 
motacilla, quod semper movet caudam "the Wagtail, because it always 
is moving its tail." The Greek term, xCyxXog , was noted in numerous 
authors, especially Aristotle (HA 593 b 5) and Aelian (12.9). The 
species now in Armenia are the Yellow Wagtail ( Motacilla flava ), Grey 
Wagtail ( M. cinerea ), the White Wagtail ( M. alba alba ) and the Pied Wag¬ 
tail ( M. alba yarrellii ). 

Shrikes ( genus Lanius ) also are unnoted. A curious bird with a 
black eye mask, it preys on insects, small birds and rodents. In the 
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Baz nima-yi Nasiri (Phillott 1968.72) the Shrike is described as a 
bird that can be trained for Hawking. Those that can be seen in 
Armenia are the Red-backed Shrike ( Lanins collurio ), Woodchat Shrike 
( L. senator ), Lesser Grey Shrike ( L. minor ), Great Grey Shrike ( L. 
exubitor ). Additionally, the Masked Shrike ( L. nubicus ) is observable 
in Cilicia. 

Only one species of Oriole is known in Armenia, the Golden Oriole 
( Oriolus oriolus ). It is a colorful yellow bird which, according to 
the modern lexicographers, is called ( pirol ) ? Gharibian (1968) 

glosses it with Russ. HBOJira 'Oriole', and Malxaseantc* (1944) also 
notes it as Oriolus galbula ( sic ). 


1. Dal’ and Sosnin 1947:137. 

2. In modern Armenian it is identified as (ntuqumn lw ( xalatut ) by 
Aghayan 1976} in Gharibian 1968, it is the equivalent of Russ. t P-h- 

cory3Ka. 
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XXI. Order Passeriformes , family Sturnidae : Starlings. 

There are two species of Starlings in Armenia: the very abundant 
Common Starling ( Sturnus vulgaris ) and the less common Rose-Colored 
Starling ( Sturnus roseus ). There are two clear terms for Starling, 
inwpJw'iwL ( tarmahaw ) and umpftlf ( sarik ) . From two passages in St. 
Basil's Hexameron , it is clear that they are two different birds, 
rather than two terms for one and the same bird. One passage refers 
to their flocking ( U.bgnp . 1830.163): puiqnuf uij f u/qqp bb ' np 

‘iuijwqn i_bq bpuitf ppPh^, bPpbL dfidbnrlLbp bi tfnnLblfp bt Guijp bt ‘infuiJriLlfp 
bt uwpftlfp bi. tnuipJui^iuLpo* “And there are many other types which, gath¬ 
ered together, go forth in flocks, such as Swallows, Cranes, Gulls, 

p 

Bats, the sariks and the tarmahaws ■ " Tarmahaw (literally 'flocking- 
bird') is the traditional term for Starling. A gloss of 'Thrush' 
has been suggested for sarik but this is impossible since the Thrush 
is a solitary bird and rarely appears in flocks. The confusion de¬ 
veloped because of the near homophony of sarik with sarek , which is 
clearly a Thrush. 

Another passage from the Hexameron ( 'ibgop, 1830.174) again 
shows that the sarik and tarmahaw are distinct birds, and, moreover, 
that they are intimately involved in the destruction of locusts, a 
well-known aspect of Starling behavior: Ci Lpmf qfiuipq quipdbuif mtupJui'ituLb 
bt utupfilfb, jnpdtml uinbrnb ‘ipmJuib qifbq pd 2 ^bfnj /i Suipniuidngh' bL qbnum 
utuwuilfb[ IfnpnLUiubbf, quib ‘iuiuiubbb j tub Iftupdiu Iff i ft tlbpmj b l wuftulftubbb : ^ 

"And, moreover, how do the Common Starling and the sarik , when they 
receive the decree to cure us of the assaults (of the locusts) and to 
destroy and annihilate (them), come so suddenly from above to catch 
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and consume them." The Greek original^ provides only aekeuwCg , which 
is clearly known as the Rose-Colored Starling, rather than the Common 
Starling ( <K]P £ S ). Though the Common Starling is a diligent eater 
of locusts, it is the Rose-Colored Starling that is best known for de¬ 
stroying locust hoards. Canon Tristan ( Ibis 1882:410-414) describes 
this behavior: "In 1811, I came across marvelous flights of this bird 
in Northern Syria...near the ancient Larissa, in countless myriads, all 
traveling westward... The Locusts were there, and on one occasion we 
rode over some acres alive with young locusts, which absolutely carpeted 
the whole surface. One of these flocks suddenly alighted, like a vast 
fan dropping on the earth and dappled it with black and pink. Soon they 
rose again. We returned and not a trace of locusts could we find." 

Pliny ( Natural History 10.39) also describes the assault of Starlings 
on locusts: Seleucides aves vocantur guarum adventum ab love precibus 
inpetrant Cadmi mentis incolae fruges eorum locustis vastantibus . "When 
the locusts lay waste their crops, the inhabitants of Mt. Cadmus be¬ 
seech Jupiter with prayers for the arrival of a bird called the Rose- 
Colored Starling." There is little doubt that this is the same bird 
described by Aelian ( De natura animalium 17.19) : (5"tav a(rtu)v xp yp v£<pri 
napv6uti)v ^nupoitfiaavTa elxa Xuuifafl xoug xapitodg, oioe e^xag xi.vag, 

euxovxat, Kcti tepoupyfag KaTa-Otfouai v 6pvf&wv xaxaxATjTixdg ol 6e unaHofi- 
ouai, xcu Epxovxai crxdXw xoivu), xal toug ndpvoitag itepav C Couaiv . "When a 
cloud of locusts invades the country and damages the crops, these people 
pray certain prayers, and offer sacrifices which will charm the birds. 
And the birds hear and come in a united body and destroy the locusts." 
From an undated commentary on the Psalms ( Ppu, ph^brio ) quoted in the 
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NHB and attributed to St. Basil we again read of the helpfulness of 
the Starling: &mtupJui‘)WL'U jdnirtt.'ii'V fi pmpbqnpbnL^jgt'U Jmpql^mu qn [ uuiuigogV 
pn [npbgn lIi ‘i'Uuipbguii . "The Possessor of All created the bird tarmahaw 
to be a beneficent thing for men." It seems to be clear that the 
tarmahaw and the sarik are Starlings. Tarmahaw is the more common 
word, and continues to mean Common Starling in modern Armenian. Sarik 
must then be the Rose-Colored Starling, the only remaining species of 
the genus Sturnus that exists in the proper area. 

The etymology of sarik has some complications, and is intimately 
connected with the etymology of sarek 'Thrush 1 . Indo-European *lcer- 
passed to Iranian sar , sari , Skt. sarika- 'Starling'. In the west, 

IE *£er- developed as Gk. x<5pa£ 'Raven', Lat. cornix 'Crow,' etc. 

It seems clear that Arm. sarik, with the diminutive suffix -ik , de¬ 
veloped from Ir. sar- , and became known in Armenian as the Rose-Colored 
Starling. It further seems that IE *fcer- passed to Armenian sar- which 
became sarek 'Thrush', specifically 'Blackbird ( Turdus merula )'. Hence, 
Armenian sarek 'Blackbird' and Arm. sarik are ultimately of the same 
Indo-European origin (IE *fcer~ ), but with two different meanings; sarek 
comes to Armenian directly from Indo-European; sarik comes via Iranian. 

Three terms remain, both uncommon in literature, umpq ( sard ), 
literally 'spider' is supported in the lexicographers as a term for 
tarmahaw . uiupbwlj ( sareak ) is again a late term, generally glossed as 
'Starling', but sometimes clearly used for Blackbird, probably by con¬ 
fusion with sarek. Abraham Polsec'i mentions sslgrcgk*, a borrowing from 
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Turkish sigircik 'Starling'. He describes its coloration quite ac- 

6 

curately as ( Up , u/n/i e 202 )s UimOtuj, ufai <jl umfruiwlf jvumh. "dappled, 
white and black mixed together." 
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1. Ew bazum ayl azgk*" en or hamagund eram sr^in, ibrew cicerunk* 
ew kf*unkk c ew cayk c ew holamukk*" ew sarikk c ew tarmahawk 6 . 

2. MG 172B: MupCa 6e aUa xov &dpoiO|iaxLHOV ppT]xai (3iov, is uepi,- 

cxEpal, Hai ydpavoi., xai (Jjipes, Hai noXoioi. 

3. Ew kam ziard darjeal tarmahawn ew sarikn, yorzam ateun hraman zmez 
bzskeloy i baruacoc'n ew znosa satakel korusanel, gan basanen yankar- 
caki i veray ew apakanen. 

4. MG 181D: Ilws f) creXeuxIs feipditexai lapa xr}s flX-nyr)s, Aitdpavxov 
exouaa xou £cP9-£Et.v x^v Sdvapuv, xou qRAav$pdraou §eou &>i6peaxov 
aixrjs xr|v ipdcriv tn' ebcpyeaCgi xujv &vSp(5tujov xaxacKeudaavxos. 

5. Ztarmahawn t c rc e xinn i baregorcut*iwn mardkangol stac e oln bolorecun 
hnarec'aw. 

6. Alacay, sew ew spitak xaf*n. 
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XXII. Order Passeriformes , family Corvidae : Crows and their allies. 

There are eight species of this family in Armenia. The Corvidae 
tend to be highly gregarious; this coupled with their ostentatiously 
ravenous behavior in public makes them quite well-known to man. They 
are a highly observable group of birds. Those that are found are the 
Jay ( Garrulus glandorius ), Magpie ( Pica pica ), Chough ( Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax), Alpine Chough ( Pyrrhocorax graculus ), Jackdaw ( Corvus 
monedula ), Rook ( Corvus frugilegus ), Hooded Crow ( Corvus corone cornix ) 
and Raven ( Corvus corax ). All except the two Choughs appear to have 
ancient Armenian names, a fact not surprising since they are the least 
distinctive of this group, and are common only in high mountains. In 
Modern Armenian they are called sikotn agraw (red-footed Crow) after 
the reddish orange color of their feet. The Alpine Chough is distin¬ 
guished from the Common Chough by its yellow (rather than red) beak. 

ITudbq ( ancei ) generally stands for Jay though there is some evi¬ 
dence that the same term was used for Magpie. This corresponds to a 
similar confusion in Greek where xCooa 'Jay' stands as well for Mag¬ 
pie. However, the gloss offered in the NHB is quite specific in its 
identification 1 and cites it as a species different from the kac e alak 
'Magpie'. A passage from St. Ephrem ( bipp. pip 0 1836.4.224) gives 
specific emphasis to its interest in carrion iSnp oppibiuli idubbqg jnpdrnW 
jwqbui[ b qt>2 n J frt bmUpuigbmip npntlmjhji l , jtuj'iiduij bpuiqrt Lftb lIi (dbungb 

bngm atl{tupmbaij s bi.'libintl qjdbftb Lfi l\> npni(uijli[i, uigbpiufl pb n£ Ipupbb 

finibi, qb L P u,L - ptfpnbb'b jnpunqiugli . "For examples when the Jays have 
their fill from corpses and have grown heavy in the belly, they then 
lose their swiftness of wing, and by not having a light belly they are 
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thus not able to fly, and let themselves be taken easily by hunters." 
Though this passage might imply that the ancel is being taken for a 
Vulture, this cannot be so since Vultures are not used for food under 
ordinary situations, and would not thus be taken by hunters. However, 
there is some cause to believe that the bird being described here is 
a Magpie rather than a Jay since the Jay is not an energetic eater of 
carrion. However, Mxit'ar Gos mentions the ancei with a description 
that would clearly point more to the Jay than the Magpie (ity/. um. 

1854.13 2): Umltupuipuip u/bdbq jwbmuinu uiquiquilf^ , JuiliuiLtubq ft mbuuibbi 

qnp Ifbbqujlibuig. "The Jay commonly chatters noisily in the forest, 
usually away from the sight of any living person." Mxit'ar Gos cor¬ 
rectly observes that the Jay is indeed more remote than the Magpie; 
further, the Jay is notably more talkative than the Magpie. Yovhannes 
Vardapet mentions ancel in a quatrain ( 3ni[ m uiuiq. 3595) : 

Ubdqwh ujqfib fcp (ufaum jbpLfiup, The tail of the Magpie was very long, 

b'Uppb (ttnikp ji dwpk-dtup r He flew from tree to tree, 

Upp np prnpfi (tmiufuip ipubp, When he heard good news, 

biuj quijp jbpqfippXi ifwptypguij p: He came to announce it on the roof. 

Spelling variants are few; anjel is noted in Yovhannes Vardapet 
as well as in various other dialects. Mus also has hanjel by the side 
of anjel . Zeitun has anjiwi , and Xarberd attests to k c ak‘anjet . No 
etymology has been suggested that is worth mentioning. 

It is clear that t(ui£uiquitj ( kac c alak ) stands for Magpie. It is a 
later term, being derived from Per. ( kajala ) 'Magpie'. A pas¬ 

sage from Yovhannes Vardapet describes no other bird than the Magpie 
( 3 nt[. mcuq, 2478) : 
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Uqi bqwlj'U np k m PkPl m JP> 
t> t(bp ilmqbp $u{wp\nuAiuijp, 

P t /it/" ifibmnLpu ubt. ol uurfiuiuiq, 

5 

llq/ui pul'll quij i ‘iuiL nt bplfutjh: 


When the Magpie chattered, 

It went around arrogantly; 

Saying "My feathers are black and 

white. 

My tail is longer than any other 

bird." 


The term appears uneventfully in a fifteenth century text (Unuip. id, 
Utu'itf, 1797.161) : bt. nptqku bptuhqwg wlinLuibp, Iquipiffip, qbqfih , bi uij [h: 

s 

bul{ [i duijl/tli, nptql;u uiub[ tilitiqni.ll, (fb^bqiu^ uiqnuiL, fri 

"And thus for colors they say karmir (red), delin (yellow), etc. And 
similarly, for voice, they say cnciuk (Sparrow), kec e elak , agraw (Crow)." 
The stem kac c - , rather than kec*- , appears in a verbal form from a 
seventeenth century text ( ?0/u/. 1796.172); HqnuiLp bji£ Ipu^mq^gb'b 

7 

juinuiLownLg £ £<ui hi tquipq bquAiuilifu "if the Crows should chatter 

g 

in the morning, it is a sign of clear weather." Aelian 7.7 also con¬ 
curs : xoptOvTi 6e fciti OeCuvou (mo 9 $EYY°p£vri f)auxT], x-qv tcruepaiav e(j 6- 
Cav Kapanaket. "If a Crow caws softly at supper time, it is inviting 
us to expect fair weather next day." 

Based on this verb kac c alel , the folk etymology of kanc c 'cry' 
and alalak 'cry of a bird' arose, but may be dismissed in light of 
NPer. kajala , Kurdish kafele , both making clear that Arm. kac* atak is 
an Iranian loan word. The chatter of the Magpie, and its ability to 
copy a wide variety of sounds, caused Ovid ( Metamorphosis 5.299), to 
mention the imitantes omnia pices ; "The Magpies, imitating everything." 
Martial (7.87.6) calls it salutatrix 'saluting'. 

The tiuijbutlf ( cayeak ) , with spelling variants tiuijblq and tiuijuilf 
( frayek and cayak ) doesn't appear in literature until middle Armenian 
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times where it is known as the Jackdaw ( Corvus monedula ); it is con¬ 
tinued into New Armenian with the same value. The Jackdaw is a 
sociable bird, common in areas of human habitation. Strictly speaking, 
the bird is not black, but rather an extremely dark brown with dark 
buff accent on the body. It walks with a bobbing movement of the head 
and could be considered quite a dandy. In literature, though, it is 
generally regarded as black. Note Mxit'ar GoS ( dfv. um. 1854.135): 
duijbl{ tun uuiq tuqbpul;p t bftk qftpbpuiqtd qn [nil bu s /i pUtuifig uiuipuutijriJ, hi 

qni uijqpuib uuffnnuitj bt u/uijbuin ifthbintf. uiqui^btf qft muniugbu fibd Infuih 
& 

gbq uuiftinu/lpubtui: "The Jackdaw implored the Goose, saying that since 

I am dark, I am blamed for everything. You are so white and bright; I 
ask you if you would teach me to be white like you." Other folk elements 
surrounding the bird are mentioned in two fables of Vardan who first men¬ 
tions his dandified appearance: ( “«• 1894 . II. 35-36) : dnqntlbgmh 

ujpuijJwqq jdnimljpli bi [nimgibguiu jbqbp bnilniV, qft qfigbli qqbqbgftl(U ftipbu/Ug 
fdwqwLnp, bi fi uijbL[li ubmij qnjb Ipuqbmg qupujdum ipbinnipb, np fthutfibgwL ft 
in L tub ink'll , b l jftbplj 2 w ptnug bL tquijbwn bpbiguiL, hi quib uibubmi utpmif uiqqp\j 
uiibji'u qbiuj piuqunnp: "The ruling birds gathered together on 

the seashore to wash themselves in order to make the most beautiful bird 
their king. But the Jackdaw was black in color; he hid the bright feath¬ 
ers (of the others) which fell down during washing. He arranged them on 
himself and appeared bright. The ruling birds having seen him, made him 
king." Another passage comments on his pietas ('ipq* 1894.11.229): 

Up ui qft ill b l GuijbliV b l ntuntqU qdbpuigbui j ‘iuijp'u ftipbuilig quipiTuihbli uhn iguiubb 
bL bumuijbb, tlftb^bi duiblpuliuij Ipmf dbrnubfi "The Stork, Jackdaw and Hoopoe 
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care for and nourish their aged father, and wait on him until he be¬ 
comes young again, or dies." 

There seems to be no parallel in other folk lores that is the 
equivalent of this fable of Vardan which describes the Jackdaw washing 
his plumes to appear more sparkling. However, Thompson (1936.157) does 
mention the Jackdaw's habit of borrowing other birds' plumes to make 
itself appear more beautiful. Thompson cites Babrius 72; Lucian 
Pseudologista 5 and Apologia 4 where we read xo\oios iWotpiOLS 
xrepolg kyaWz-zai, "The Jackdaw was dandified by feathers belonging 
to others." Yovhannes Vardapet mentions the Jackdaw in less vivid 
terms ( 3m[. uituq, 3595) : 


duijbUfh /; juiiftplj i [bpuiliuijp, 
Pn[np bplfUuiLpp'U quiV ft upup, 
bpPtub pwquilt tftupqbp L[tup f 

13 

Sm’U^'b qjipbhg utpb j} Ipumujp: 


A Jackdaw was soaring in the air, 
All the sky folk came to dance, 
They came to peck in a meadow. 

They pledged their love completely. 


Another passage, cited in the NHB , by Mixayel Asori Ulfrjv. mu. ) also 
notes their feeding habits: qnp Guijbty l{nibli, nuntt’b qmbqiuuuiuitju 

i a 

Vnpw: "Birds they call Jackdaws were eating in his cultivated 

field." 

The word cayeak clearly is derived from the simplex cay ; this 
term is usually known as a 'Gull' but also is taken, in later literature, 
as a 'Jay'. Similarly, the fable of Vardan describing the filial piety 
of the Jackdaw is also retold with cay , instead of cayeak , as the sub¬ 
ject. Cf. cay . 
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Another term cited by the lexicographers for Jackdaw is bq^bpniti 
(eljeruk) . K c a;juni (1892) says it is the colloquial equivalent of 
the cayeak . The term is derived from etjiwr , eljer- 'crest'. 

The term npft ( ori ) is difficult. It does not seem to appear 
outside of the classical Period, and there I know of its occurrence 
only in texts that are translated from a Greek original. In these 
instances it replaces either Gk. Hop<Svn 'Crow' or x<5pa£ 'Raven'. 

The Greek Hexameron uses xop&vr) four times. In three instances (176 B 
bis , 184 B) HopcSvn is translated by Arm. ori ; in the fourth instance 
(180A) Hopd&VT] is rendered as agraw , which is, of course, a logical 
choice. Similarly, the Bible is unhelpful. Arm. ori appears once ( Lev . 
14.14), where it translates Gk. x6pa£ 'Raven'. But Gk. xdpa^ appears 
in ten other instances and is translated there as agfaw . Hence, Greek 
sources provide no substantial lexical help. The meaning of ori in Mod¬ 
ern Armenian is also vague; the term is glossed both as 'Crow* and as 
'Rook'. In any instance, the Rook is not particularly common in Anatolia 
for it appears only in the winter, as it does also in Greece. 

The best evidence for 'Rook' is provided in the context of a passage 
from the Hexameron ( U.bgop . 1830.167): bp^uth tun /» u/iuw/ji hngut tun hnpop 

bi npfig, bt. fibd tujuuf^u finift, fit, ftppbt ft fiftlfnibu ft\/^ oqXiuilpulint.fdbui'ij 
bppuijgbV pbq l/nutu /i tfuiptn ufuiutbpuiqj^: "And the Rooks came over to honor 

them ( cayk c ), and it seems to me that they came as assistants following 
them in a battle of war.” The Greek text here is particularly important 
since ori doesn't translate a simple Greek xop<Svr} , but rather a partic¬ 
ular xoptSvri :al nap' Hopwvai. that is "the Crows around here." 
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Thompson (1936.169-170) notes this Greek passage in particular, and 
interprets the instance as a reference to Rooks. The whole passage 
reads as follows (MG 176 B) : Aopuipopouci 6e aOxou? at nap’ hpTv 
HOpaivaL, nal TtapaH^nnoucav, £p.ol 6oh£iv, xal cuppaxCav uva napex<5pevai, 
Hpoc opvi&as -rtoXepCos. "The Crows around here serve (the Storks) as 
body guards, and escort them, it seems to me as an auxiliary force 
against hostile birds." Elsewhere in the Hexameron , there are no other 
pertinent references to ori that shed any insights into the meaning of 
ori . Further, the Biblical references are not striking. The passage 
from Lev. 14.14 was noted above. Ori appears one place else, I Sam . 
26.20, where it erroneously replaces Gk. vuxxix<5pa£ 'Long-eared Owl'. 

However, the second member of the compound, - x<5pa£ 'Raven' presented 
itself to the Armenian translator as a word that represented a species 
of corvidae , and ori , rather than agraw or korangsa , was mindlessly 
substituted. 

Thus, the identity of ori is vague. It appears not to be a Crow, 
and probably not a Raven; lexical tradition has offered 'Rook', and 
this might be accurate. 

iiuiuiuip ( katab ) is a Middle Armenian term glossed by the lexico¬ 
graphers only as some type of bird. The Al-qamus al-muhit mashur ba 
auqiyanus-i basit (1874.2.818) says that it is like a Crow. A passage 

from Mxit'ar Gos gives some further information ( lT\u, urn, 144) : 2l(Uinpmq 

15- 

fi tfbdfi quiuji rtLinkp dnLlfb, bi Ifwuiuip fipp funuuiwSuipuil{ > piub puiut. p qhui . "A 

Heron was eating fish in the middle of the great fast when an herb-eating 
Rook berated him." Adjarian relates katab, probably phonetically realized 
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as [ gadap ], with Arabic gudaf which is known specifically as Rook, 
an herb-eating Crow-like bird. A distinctive sub-species, Corvus 
frugilegus frugilegus exists in Armenia. H. Wedgwood (1854.107-8) 
details problems among the Romans on the interidentification of Rook 
and Raven. 

The most common term for 'Crow' in the broadest sense is mqnu/L 
( agraw ), which actually is used for any bird that is black in color. 

The word 'Crow, Corvus corone 1 is a difficult term since there are 
two principal and visibly distinct sub-species, the Carrion Crow 
( Corvus corone corone ) and the Hooded Crow ( Corvus corone cornix ). 

The former is entirely black, the latter has a grey body but black 
wings, tail and head. Both are otherwise similar in size, appearance 
and behavior. The Carrion Crow and the Hooded Crow have complimentary 
distribution; the former ranges in the Iberian Peninsula, France and 
southern England, the latter ranges elsewhere. It is impossible to 
say what the distribution was in ancient times, and for the purposes 
of this discussion the term Crow ( Corvus corone ) will be used instead 
of a sub-specific reference. 

The term agraw thus applies primarily to the Crow, though there are 
subtle inferences that this term could apply as well to the Raven ( Cor ¬ 
vus corax ) or the Rook ( Corvus frugilegus ). There is no evidence that 
agraw was ever used to refer to the Blackbird ( Turdus merula ), a member 
of the Thrush family with a decidedly more jovial personality. It should 
also be noted that the Greeks blurred the Crow and the Raven, in spite 
of their differences in size and behavior. Both were considered capable 
of predicting the weather, both were involved in augury, both were con¬ 
sidered capable of making human sounds, and both had an aura of myster- 
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iousness about them. It is clear that the Armenians did not have a 
different name for the Raven and the Crow. Agfaw appears thirteen 
times in the Bible, replacing both Greek ndpa^ 'Raven' and xoptfvn 
'Crow'. The xop<3vr) of St. Basil's Hexameron ( MG 180A) is translated 
in the Armenian recension ( *ibgop, 1830.171) by agfaw just as Gk. 
x6pa£ of Pseudo-Athanasius's Letter to Antiochenes (Casey 1947.53) 
is also replaced by agraw (Casey 1947.20). Similarly, in Nemesius of 
Emesa, Gk. x<5pa£ (MG 40.512A) is replaced by Arm. agraw . It is thus 
entirely clear that there was no consistent distinction between Corvus 
corax (Raven) and Corvus corone (Crow) in Classical Armenian. 

The Raven is a mysterious bird. It avoids populated areas, and 
never gregariously flocks. It is not surprising then that when it was 
used in augury it was considered to have sinister overtones. Xorenac'i 
( f»np, 1913.207) refers to it as gusakumn agrawun 'divining Crow'; 

Philo the Hebrew, in his Paralipomena ( lt*bo 1826.39) made clear 

these overtones as wells bulf uipq juijuibfi 'tun.uitn t np dbrtb 

X s 

b 2 ^bu/lpag iuqnuit.ni bt. uiquit,hnj qblfn iguibb [ iwpnLftfrib bt wnmpfibn Lfdfi l\i . 

"But is there not clear evidence that perversity and virtue are an¬ 
nounced through a sign of the agraw and the Dove?" Pliny ( Natural 
History 10.15) also acknowledged this skill and attributed further 
intellectual powers: Corvi in auspiciis soli videntur intellectem 
habere significationum suarum "Crows alone seem to have an understanding 
of their own significance in augury." Elsewhere it is stated that the 
agraw can predict bad weather; Sirakac e i {Ubuib. qfiut, 1896.8) : IfiubuiLuibq 

uiqniULp jnpduij fini/ib bi JjptTbmbg dtujliu uinbbb, tubdpbtu bt 2 m bftu bt 
17 

IfuiplfnLuiu b 2 >»bm^bb: "Moreover, when the agfaw s make sounds to one 
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another, they indicate rain, lightning, and hail." This character¬ 
istic was also noted by the Greeks (Aelian 7,7): x<5pa£ oe £iu,xp6x w S 
cpdeydnevo^ xoa xpotiwv xa? n'cfpuya? xal xpoxoov a&xfis, ou XExpwv total 

xax^yvw xpaixoq. "when a Raven crakes loudly, pecking and shaking his 

wings, he is the first to note that there will be a storm." 

Mxit e ar Go£ twice noted the piety of the bird (Wfa. uin, 1854:129): 

‘‘Itmnuipuiq qbhifuth ifutuin l guihb f mqnuiL IfuiJbguiL , hi qputqnuTu ‘tputtbpOrng. bt. 

1 ft 

blffib joduipbui[p a "An agfaw desired to offer a sacrificial offering, 

and invited many people; and they were inclined to come. Also Fable 

131: WbnuiL npqfi iuqnuiLHL % bi uquig jnjd, blffth bt. pmqnuTp J^9P bn put, bt 

19 

hut Stup Jbb j opfthbutg uquunpuigh: "a son of an agraw died, and he was in 

deep mourning; and many came to him lamenting. He decreed a great feast 

for the mourners". That the agraw is black is noted in a commentary on 

Porp'iwr (from Wbj. 'Vnpi/ >. according to the NHB ) :bp fth^ uiqnutL, hut bt 

ubuit. atj i ni np bh{ ubuit.' hut uiqniuL: "That which is an agraw is black, 

but not that which is black is an agfaw ." A fable of Olompian ( 0q m u»n» 

1854.9) also discusses this blackness: llqnutL qt>Lp phntPftLhh ufutpuuiLnp' ftl; 

21 

utpPhuijbqg t @bt.op t hi. ifinpnjh uu{funml[n l fibuthh bpuihfi uiuijp: "An agfaw 

was finding fault with the way he was, that his wings were entirely 

black; he considered the Swan happy because of its whiteness." That 

this reference is only to the blackness of the agraw 1 s wing, and not to 

his body as a whole, is some evidence for suggesting that Olompian is 

► 

perhaps referring to a Hooded Crow ( Corvus corone cornix ). 

The agfaw is able to imitate the human voice, a skill noted in 
Philo 1822.1.128): ilubb fit ifmljbqnbuigLng fduiqiuLnpuh, bi 

Jmhuiiuthq utn [utqftuiuh j bqfiu/uinuft uiqnutip tujuufku hJuihbgnLgiuhbh ifutpqlfuth 
22 

dmjhfct "They say that the Macedonian kings, especially the Lagides 
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of Egypt, had Crows which imitated the human voice." Pliny ( Natural 

History 10.16) makes the same observation: Is (corvus) mature sermoni 

adsuefactus, omnibus matutinis evolans in rostra in formum versus Ti- 

berium, dein Germanicum...nominatim...salutabat "The (Haven) opportunely 

became accustomed to speaking and every morning flew to the platform in 

the Forum and saluted Tiberius and Germanicus by name." Oiompian notes 

its catholic eating habits (O'), urn. 1854:14) ’.u/qnwL uiuibfip ntb^p [i pbpm'ult 

23 

bu buuitp t 1 pwpdpu/i.u/'bquili uibqi.n£: "An agraw had cheese in his mouth and 

was sitting in a high place." A passage from Yeznik {bq"u, 1826.174 = 
Maries 485) seems to imply that the agraw migrates. Yeznik first dis¬ 
cusses the natural instincts that govern animals, and then adds:i?t 

o 4 

uiqnunntg ' dJuilfiug Ifiuquiqnjli /) ^bp/yb uibqftu qliw^nj, "And the agraw , 

leaving behind the cool regions, goes, quickly to the warm places." It 
is not clear exactly what activity is being referred to here, whether 
it is a reference to migration, or, with the approach of winter, it 
merely is signifying that the agraw is coming down from higher places 
to warmer lower places. However, earlier in this section, there was a 
reference to the migration of the Swallow and the Crane; the same idea 
might be continued here. Since neither the Raven nor the Crow migrate, 
this passage could then refer to the Rook, which is migratory in 
Anatolia. 

Yovhannes Vardapet records two legends about the Crow. The first 

« 

(3r»4<, uiaiq 0 3595) associates the agraw with Noah: 

Uqnuub /! bnj'U uiimquiVu l{iap, An agraw was on Noah's Ark; 

bpp j’p'ibqbqpli Ifnt dtfiuip % While the deluge was billowing, 

t> qm.pi/ b[u/L lviuu(pf» ‘lu/d'u/p. He went outside to get the news. 

He didn't come back, and was cursed. 


f> jbun {qu/pduiL. i ulit;dp t tun: 
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Another reference speaks of a different type of agraw (3ntl. muit j. 2481) s 


llqnuiL Jfc lfu,jp IfwpJjip Ifuiufnun, 

PnLbpli i[bpiuj duinbp nt mnLlilj, 

htiph n£ nuntil) uib2ui‘i oqnun, 

26 

Cuitn /I;2 nunk it ftuuuiqn l If : 


There is an agraw that is red and blue, 

He makes his nest in trees and plants, 

He is useless and cannot be eaten, 

He eats considerable carrion and is 

impure. 


It would appear that Yovhannes Vardapet is referring specifically 
to the Raven, a bird that regularly feeds on carrion. Yovhannes seems 
to clearly state that this agraw is a different species than the reg¬ 
ular agraw , and thus gives evidence that agraw is used, at least in 
the Middle Armenian period, for the Hooded Crow. Certainly, the ref¬ 
erence to the red and blue coloration implies the irridescence of the 
Raven. 

Ultimately, we have no clear data that tells us whether or not 
agraw referred to the Hooded Crow alone, or the Raven, or both. Pas¬ 
sages translated from Greek authors into Armenian substitute agraw in¬ 
discriminately for either xop&vri 'Hooded Crow' or H<5pa£ 'Raven'. 
Original Armenian literature rarely affords enough context to make clear 
which of the two species is being referred to. It is only in Yovhannes 
Vardapet that we have a sure identification. It would thus appear that 
in the Classical period there was no distinction made between the Raven 
and the Hooded Crow; both were called agraw . This assumption receives 
some support for (Pseudo-)Xorenac e i who mentions, in his Geography, 
the term Ifnpuibquui ( korangsa ) which must refer to Gk. xc5pa£ 'Raven'; 

note lunp. tu2ju a 1881.44 (Asia); Ct ft fituqtuLnpuililtum hngui i^bf) IfnpuiXiquui 

27 

bL ufutuflfiuu bi uilfuiquiq tfibwpunfn ipu: " 


And in their capital was a Raven 
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and a white Parrot and a bearded Rooster." The appearance of the -n- 
is unusual, but perhaps a legitimate medieval Greek variant. The use 
of korangsa instead of agr aw shows the firm resolve of the author to 
express a bird name precisely for Raven. 

The etymology of agraw is unknown, and can in no way be connected 
to Gk. x6pa£ , Lat. cornix . 

Another possible term for the Raven is the quij [wqnuii, ( gaylagraw ) , 
literally 'wolf crow'. Though the descriptions of its ravenous appetite 
might more apply to a Vulture, there is no Vulture that is shiny black. 
The so-called Black Vulture ( Aegypius monachus ) is actually not black, 
but rather a dull dark brown. Further, the Black Vulture is quite un¬ 
common, and its sheer size would prevent it from sitting on a grape 
vine (cf. \&rdan below). The description thus tends to call up a Raven. 
Yovhannes Vardapet mentioned the bird in three quatrains. rniuq. 

2481) : 


<huj iuiqntUL\i ub l t bt tfm ft, 
flp dnpni. Jtl uibuliuij 1^2 ntqm, 

Vui filuihl; mint 

Q,Q 

b t iquipdbliuij qjiuqiup ifiriL2 u,! 

( 3ni/„ inuiq. 1884) : 

<huj [uiqnwt.li t p \vfruw fuftlfuipy 
uibuhtup ntpuifttuibuijp t 
3 i pb l[ui pb bpn lIi ‘iuigpli muAi^p, 

Lpdtlu/ppb whofifi 4 W JP ‘Tbup: 


The Gaylagfaw is black and gloomy; 

In whatever valley he sees a camel 1 s 

corpse 

He descends and eats with boundless 

appetite. 

He puffs up like a dandified catamite. 

> 

The gaylagraw was very wise. 

And delighted when he saw a corpse; 

He took food from the harnessed; 

Down there the yoke was left hungry. 
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( 3nt [. utui fj. 3595) : 

3uij luiqniutli pbpuili £p qaj f , 

Sbq uiutnuihui j ubi Ifni tfiuijfuijp . 
q/ipu/f/bp nt /b/iuui jmjuip 

30 

fruij Ifni lfwU{fcp bpp piuqgbbuip: 


The gaylagraw had a mouth like a 

wolf, 

He shone black like Satan; 

Though very ravenous and very 

deceitful, 

He did cry out when he was hungry. 


The comment that the bird cries out when hungry also removes the 
possibility of Black Vulture since that species is usually mute. An 
additional passage from Vardan ( “*«• 1894.11.29) also tends to 

remove the possibility of Vulture since it would not roost as the 
gaylagraw does ; Quij [tuqnwLb pwqgbuiL Jbpd /j JW5 bL qbuig qnquigu/L uuilfiut 

iff) upubfip f> 'inquijqnpdfi Jfinj. bL lunbuif qrnj bumfr ft i(bpuij pmpdpuiqnjb 

31 

4b^b t qt> tybpbg t qbMj : "A gaylagraw was famished to the point 

of death, and went to steal a little of cheese from a peasant. And 

taking it, he went to sit on a high stone to eat it." 

Two terms remain, neither of which can be defined with any candor 

The k u,u,m k ( katak ) is glossed in the NHB as keslk , by which we may 

assume Pers. cL-S’ ( kasak ) which is a term for some species of Jay. Y 

Tiwzian (1826) glosses it as ancet 'Jay' or 'Magpie'. Rubincik (1970) 

glosses it as 'uncommon Magpie'. That the katak is a bird is made 

clear from (Pseudo-) Xorenac'i Geography ( ftnp. 1865.610) where 

he writes: flimfi umuibdlnulf'' jnpnnf ufuipuim puiquip: fbbfi ft InTui d^pbbf), 

ao 33 

iluipp\ilfbbf>, bL /» ‘iunnig' Ifwuiuilf: "In isolated Uti is the city of 

Partu. There is in it the olive tree, the cucumber tree, and among 
birds the katak." It would appear that there is an attempt here to 
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describe exotica, and this is then, no doubt, a reference to an un¬ 
usual form of Jay, a species not appearing in Anatolia. Though no 
firm bird can be cited, there is in Iran, as well as the northwestern 
section comprising Persian and Soviet Azerbaijan, Pleske's Ground Jay 
( Podoces pleskei ) which does not appear in Anatolia, and thus would be 
outside the experience of the author of the Asxarhac c oycf . There is, of 
course, no way to be sure of this possibility. Other lexicographers 
have suggested the Green Woodpecker ( Picus viridis ), but this seems 
most remote. 

A final term, uipfhuiqniuL ( arinagfaw ) , literally ' black-agraw ', 

probably does not apply to any particular species, but was used loosely 

for any of the family corvidae that were black in color. However, 

Malxaseanc c ( HBB ) says that it is the cayeak 'Jackdaw'. The word is 

uncommon in literature, appearing apparently no earlier than the Middle 

Armenian period. Mxit'ar Gos records the following in a fable { lf[u. um, 

1854.134): fpu/i/jp/j ft ■>uipu tub /?u u/pj>ltu/qnu/t juihqbql;, bt Xiuj $ puiduipbp' 

34 v 

/?£ Ifpohuunp bJ bt uqunnp: "An arjnagraw was invited to a wedding 

by a Vulture, but refused saying 'I am a monk, and am in mourning'." 

The adjective arjn is decidedly uncommon in Classical literature, 
and its appearance is limited to compounds. Adjarian suggests that it 
is of Caucasian origin,related to Chechen arzi , Ingush arji 'black', 
Georgian arj-akela 'type of mildew.’ 
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1. It is glossed as "A bird similar to the Cuckoo or the ^agpie, 
the size of a Dove, white-feathered mixed with black, with a long 
tail." 

2. Zor orinak ancelk* yorzam yageal lie'in i gisoy ew canrac'ealk* 
orovayniw, yayzam eragut'iwn t'ewoc'n noc'a tkaranay oc' unelov 
zt'et'ewut'iwn orovayni, aynpisik'n oc' karen t'fc'el, diwraw ambrnin 
yorsolac'n. 

3. Sovarabar ancel yantars mist alaiake, manawand i tesanel zok e 
i kendaneac'. 

4. Anjlan agin er xist yerkar, / Ink'en t'£c'er i care-car,/ Erb or 
bari xapar loser,/ Nay gayr yerdik'an karkojayr. 

5* Kec'elakn or karksc'ayr,/ I ver vazer hpartanayr,/ T'e im p'eturs 
sew u spitak,/ Agis k'an zayl haw u erkayn. 

6. Ew orpes erangac' anuank', karmir,de±in, ew ayln; isk i jaynen, 
orpes asel cncluk, kec'elak, agfaw, ew ayln. 

7- Agf-awk' et'e kac'alic'en yatawotuc' e nsanak law ew parz elanaki. 

8. xdpaE. oe &iu.xp(5x t * ) S cpSeyydhevos Hal xpodwv xck ircSpuya^ nal xpoxwv 

afcxig, iSxt x e i-ywv eaxat xax£yvw xpwxos. "But the Raven, cawing volubly, 
rattling and shaking its wings, is the first to announce a winter storm." 
9- Cayek a? sag alerser, et'e giseradem golov es, i bnawic' parsawim, 
ew du aydk'an spitak ew paycar linelov; alae'em zi ususe'es inj nman 
k'ez spitakanal. 

10. Zolovec'an araymazd t'rc'unk'n ew luac'wec'an yeger covum, zi dic'- 
en zgelec'ikn iwreanc' t'agawor, ew cayekn sewaygoyn e; kaieac' zpaycaf 
p'etum, or t'ap'ec'aw i luanaln, ew yink'n sareac' ew paycaf erev- 
c'aw; ew zna teseal aramzdk'n awein znay t'agawor. 
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11. Aragiln ew cayekn ew opopn zcerac 6 eal hayrn iwreanc' darmanen, 
snuc'anen ew ca.ta.jen, minc e ew mankanay kam merani. 

12 Cayekn i yawt c an veranayr,/ Bolor erknawk e an gan i par,/ Ert e an 
k'aian marger i var,/ Tanin zirenc* sem i katab. 

13* T e l , c e unk e zor cayek koc*en, utein zandastans nora. 

14. Ert'an af 1 i patiw noc'a ar nok e ok c ew orik e ; ew inj ayspes t*ui, 
t c e ibrew i t*ikuns inc c ognakanut e ean ert c ayc c en and nosa i mart 
paterazmi. 

15* Jknak'ai i meci pasi uter jukn, ew katab ibr xotacarak bambaser 
zna. 

16. Isk ard oc e yaytni hawat e ayn, or i jefn nsanakac' agfawu ew 
aiawnoy zekuc'anel c e arut*iwn ew afak'inut c iwn. 

17. Manawand ag?awk c yorzam t c rc c in ew mimeanc* jayns arnen, anjrews ew 
sant's ew karkuts nsanaken. 

18. Patarag zenman ma1ruc e anel agfaw kamec'aw, ew zbazums hrawireac'; 
ew ekin yozarealk*. 

19 Mefaw ordi agfawu ew sgac* yoyz; ekin ew bazumk* yolb nora, ew 
na cas mec yorineac' sgaworac'n. 

20. Or inc e agf-aw, na ew seaw; ayl oc c inc e seaw, na agraw. 

21. Agfaw ziwr bnut'iwxm parsawor t c e arjnayelc 6 e t*ewok e , ew p c oroyn 
spitakut e eann erani tayr. 

22. Asen t*e a? makedonac'woc* t'agaworsn, ew manawand af- lagitsn, 
yegiptosi ag5-awk c ayspes nmanec'uc*anen mardkan jayni. 

23. Agfaw panir uner i berann ew nster i barjrawandak teiwo^. 
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24. Ew agf'awuc 6 i jmakac e kaiagoyn i jerin teiis gnaloy. 

25. Agf-awn i noyn tapairn kar,/ Erb 3rhe4e4an ku cp e ar,/ I durs elaw 
xapri hamar,/ I yet c'darjaw, aneck' eaf. 

26. Agraw mi kayr karmir kaput,/ Bunan veray carer u tunk,/ Ink c n oc c 
utvi ansah ogut,/ Sat les ute c c e istakuk. 

27 . Ew i t c agaworanist noc'a lini korangsa ew papkas ew akalal 
p e etramurus. 

28. Gaylagfawn sew e ew mut*,/ Or joru mej tesnay les ult,/ Na ijane 
ute ahkust;/ Ew parcenay zet yagar p e ust. 

29* Gaylagi*awn er xist xikar,/ Zgesn tesnar uraxanar;/ Zlacvamerun 
hac e an taner / Lscvark c n anot'i i vayr mnar. 

30. Gaylagrawn beran er gayl,/ Zed satanay sew ku p e aylayr./ Xist 
gisaker u xist yayar,/ Xay ku kanc'er erb k e a±c c enar. 

31. Gaylagi’awn k e alc € eaw merj i mah ew gnac* go4ac e aw sakaw mi panir 

i bo4aygorci mioy; ew ai'eal gay nsti i veray barjragoyn vimi ffiLoy, zi 
keric*e znay. 

32. Uti aranjnak yorum Partu k c a4ak e . Lini i nma jit e eni, varankeni, 
ew i hawuc* katak. 

33. Uti, or Utik, is a region now in Soviet Azerbaijan about one hundred 
kilometers east of the southern part of Lake Sevan. 

34. Hrawiri i harsanis arjnagfaw i jangele; ew na hrazarer t c e 
kronawor em ew sgawor. 

35* Considerable work has been done on the interrelationship of the 
Caucasian languages and Armenian. In spite of proposals by such men as 
Djahukian (1967), it seems clear that there is "no genetic relationship 
between the languages of the Caucasus and Armenian. However, there is 
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a good, body of loan words, often not obscure, that are common to 
Georgian and Armenian. Klimov's etymological dictionary of the 
Caucasian languages (1964) lists numerous examples of the interchange 
between Armenian and Caucasian languages; however, he has overlooked this 
correspondence. 
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XXIII. Order Passeriformes, family Cincidae: Dipper, Troglodytidae : 
Wren, Prunellidae ; Accentors. 

Though these birds are rather common, their small size and in¬ 
conspicuous behavior tended to make them go unnoticed; there is only 
a term for the Wren ( Troglodytes troglodytes ). The Dipper ( Cinclus 
cinclus ), Alpine Accentor ( Prunella collaris ) and Dunnock ( Prunella 
modularis ) are unnamed. Even the Wren is not specifically labeled 
until the Middle Armenian Period, appearing in a fable of Mxit e ar Go2 
(!//». wn. 1854.146) where it is called the gm{uuuipbl{ ( c c axsarek ) , 
literally 'branch-Thrush', no doubt because of its distinctive song. 
Unjvwlf bL gutjuuuipblf bt. uij (g "uJiuUp ‘Ungfi'U bpqu/put'ufiip'' r>i iTfutijh bpqbli, 
uijl bL ufipb'u aiu'bwjuui'uduipwp qwj [rtj bpqbi "The Nightingale and the 
Wren and other songsters similar to them do not only sing, but they 
like without envy the others to sing." 


1. Soxak ew c'axsarek ew aylk* nmank e noc*in ergebanic c k c oc e miayn 
ergen, ayl ew siren annaxanjabar zayloy ergel. 
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XXIV. Order Passeriformes , family Muscicapidae ; subfamilies 
Sylvinae ; Warblers, Muscicapinae : Flycatchers, Timaliinae : 

Babblers, Turdidae : Thrushes. 

A, There is a great abundance of Warblers in Anatolia and the 
sub-Caucasus. Altogether, they fall into nine separate genera, and 
comprise about twenty resident species, and another half dozen that are 
seen in transit. Though the Modern Armenian term for the Warbler is 
bpqui‘iiUL ( ergahaw ) 'song-bird', there is no apparent term in the earlier 
levels of the language. This is noted elsewhere, for the Greeks and 

the Romans had no solid term for these commonly seen species. Similarly, 
in Modern Persian, a single term, ui—> ( sesk ) refers loosely to all the 
species. The Flycatchers are entirely unnoted. 

A curious instance is the term qnjfrnb ( ioyion ) . Clearly, it is 
not an Armenian word in origin, but rather appears to be of Indian ori¬ 
gin. Boyion appears once in Armenian literature, in a collection of 
lives of the saints. In the chapter devoted to the martyrdom of St. 
Theodore the Priest, there is the following reference ['ipp- bt i/ty. 
1874.1.543): qnjftnb fuTU ‘tun, npiqbu uubb dub quqn pbg fit; /) ‘ibqtyuig t 
"There is a bird, the iovion ; as they say it is quite a pest and is 
perhaps from India." The term can be related directly to Hindi ohuiyam , 
which is a cover word for any of the Babblers. There are numerous spec¬ 
ies of the Babbler on the Sub-continent; this bird fits the description 
in the Armenian text, being indeed a pest, often running in noisy and 
destructive packs of seven. 

B. The Thrushes are more complex, particularly in view of the num¬ 
erous allied species which are poorly described in Armenian literature. 
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Wheatears, Chats, Redstarts, etc. have only scant reference. There 

is one term that appears to apply to any of the Thrushes, l{hn'ub(u 

( kernex ), but it is an uncommon term, appearing, to my knowledge, only 

in the works of Philo the Hebrew. However, it has been continued in 

Modern Armenian clearly as 'Thrush', and there is little doubt of its 

meaning. Philo twice mentions its voice, a distinctive feature of the 

Thrush (<>/»{« ifiLU. 1822.128-29): jpu/bq/j Lfbnhbfcp fat inutwpuityp bt. dfrduinbnLLfg 

2 

n£ Jfiuij'u bpqbi pbrninphui^ bit, "But the Thrushes and the Turtle Doves and 

the Swifts are not only accustomed to singing." Also, 1822.171: pmljqfi 

llbnUbfug' fat wqnuiLg fat tqutqL{iuj p , fat np tljiuiliqiml ‘tmTuAnFuiup, qfi ptuftui fat 

qiabtuquiXiuiqrijli pmppmnbu, doquiLnp n£ bppbp bi. n£ duijh l^uipmugblt 

a 

1 iuiUbi: "Indeed, the Thrushes, and the Crows and the Parrots and others 
similar, although they produce varied tones, at no time can they produce 
an articulated sound." 

The etymology is difficult. Petersson (1920.102) sees a suffix 
of -ex , as in gorex 'large fly', and proposes that the same exists in 
kernex . He sees the latter derived from Ic. karn . 'type of bird', 

Lat. grus , Lith. gfervfe , Gk. Y^pavog 'Crane', IE *ger-no~ . However, 
the semantic distance between 'Crane' and 'Thrush' seems rather great. 
Additionally, the suffix -ex , if it is a suffix at all, is apparently 
not of Indo-European origin and not productive? cf. Greppin 1975 A:92. 

The fu^iL ( xiw ) is an uncommon word, usually glossed as a type 
of Crow, Starling, or at any rate, a bird black in color. A citation 
in Yovhannes Vardapet (3m^. uiutq 3595) offers data that would remove 
the possibility that xiw is any type of corvidae; 
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tafti.’U ft Jnpftb JmujumpmUmj p, The xiw sported around in a 

berry bush, 

fi duipk-duin L[n l ufuipmguiuijp, He hopped from tree to tree, 

Sbq nt£ ufnnikp, qbq utqiuj tynL iwj p, He bleated like a kid, he cried 

like a child, 

4 

ili/th Juipqn l pm’ufiL ifthuijp: He could mimic everybody. 

If this poem can be considered an accurate description of the 
xiw , we can dismiss the possibility that it is a Crow or a Starling 
since neither are playful birds. The Blackbird ( Turdus merula ) is the 
most likely candidate. Like a Crow and a Starling, the Blackbird is 
indeed black; it is playful; it eats berries and can frequently be 
found in berry bushes as well as going from tree to tree. It is as 
playful as a kid or a child, and quite capable of odd noises. Adjarian 
glosses it as 1 sareak 1 by which we may understand sarek (qv.). Amatuni 
(1912) notes only 'uncertain bird', but does offer the passage from 
Yovhannes Vardapet above. The AB precisely gives Turk, karatavuk 
'Blackbird.' 

Another word for Blackbird is uiupblf ( sarek ) ; and although there 
is considerable lexical indecision, it appears that the sarek is not 
to be confused with the sareak 'Starling' and sarik 'Rose-Colored 
Starling 1 , which are separate and distinct terms. There is some lexical 
tradition to support the view that the sarek is a Thrush. This is re¬ 
inforced by its use in literature where it is noted as a vivacious and 
cheerfully singing bird. Note Mxit*ar Gos ( Wfu, mn a 133); Uuipblf 
but qnpqfi jtLp j nnjnuTb pm'iui'Uuij n l ^ bwh , fat fai u ft urtfiBu bt /i i/pi/ntfa^o 
Pb l wtpufu^p a ^ "A sarek gave over his own son to study for the priesthood. 


but he flew around whistling and chirping." A similar passage from 
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Yovhannes Vardapet also portrays the sarek as a spirited and musical 
bird ( 3nil. uiuiq, 3595) : 

Uuipblib utukp nL qnqqnquip, The sarek spoke and trembled 

Sbq uujpuptfintn Ifit/J qfi Lui^uip , Like one frightened or struck by a 

demon, 

&hq pqjvuiqguiLq {ut[ uiqmpl^ f Like a dancing wondering minstrel 

g 

bbpli quipbtn nL b^Ppb txuqujpi He jumped around and played. 

Any such behavior cannot be that of a Starling or Crow, but would best 
describe the Blackbird ( Turdus merula ), a vivacious vocal bird. Sarek 
reflects IE* feer- , Gk. xop<5vr) Alb. sorre, Lat. cornix 'Crow 1 . For 
further comments on etymology, cf. Greppin 1977. 

Abraham Polsec'i ( ^p. 201 [ ]) mentions a bird called the 

qumtuj qtui.nL(u ( lafay dawux ) which means literally 'black bird', from 

Turk, kara [ j* ( qara )] 'black', and tavuk 'hen'. Both words also 

exist in Persians I^(qara); ( tavug ) . It is clear that Polsec'i 

is referring to the Black Bird, Turdus merula rather than one of the 
Corvidae: Imnmj 'huLrtLfv, (dnt-ppfi puipni [.,, qn lIi qbi. £, b l IpnnLgb 

n 

qbqfib £, u/frn l 2* u duij‘h £, bL piub q'^ignLi puipdpwdwjli £: " Bafay 

tavug; , a Turkish word...its color is black and it has a yellow bill 
and yellow feet, it is sweet-voiced, and its voice is higher than that 
of the Bulbul." 

The term for Nightingale, unfuuili ( soxak ) is well established. The 
Nightingale is a Thrush-like bird renowned for its beautiful voice. 

Soxak appears twice in the Bible (Deut. 14.17; Lev. 11.18) but in both 
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passages there is an extraordinary divergence between the Armenian 
translation and the original Greek text. In the former case, soxak 
seems to correspond to Gk. £UO(J/ 'hoopoe'; in the latter instance 
it stands for Ttop<pupCti)v 'Purple Gallinule. ' It seems clear that the 
text is somewhat perverted. However, lexicographers make the name 
clear, comparing it with the Bulbul. In the Hexameron of St. Basil 
soxak correctly replaces Gk. &r)6(Lv 'Nightingale' ( 'ibgop* 1830.172): 
SuipJiuugfiu quipdbui[ bL jnp&unf lufigbu qduijh unfuuiLffi, b l Lm-frlfip nptq^u 
‘iuifi i qbqqbqt; puiqgpuiduijh u/qq/j mqq/7 bniwqopf JuibwLUibq jnpduiJ /i dnm bL 

Q 

/» ftriLjuu ‘Uuuifigft: "Moreover you will marvel when you hear the voice of 

the Nightingale, and you hear it when it abstains from sleep; that it 

trills with various sweet-voiced notes while it sits on its eggs and 
9 

hatches." 

Again in a passage from Mxit'ar GoS its beautiful voice is men¬ 
tioned ( UK «w. 1854.146) : Unfutulf bL gia[auuipbtq, bL vuj ip 'uJw'Up ungfib 

bpquipuibfiip ' n£ tlfrwjh bpqbh, uij i bL u^ipbb u/bhuifawh diuptup qui j [nj fapqb[.*^ 
"The Nightingale and the Wren and other songsters similar to them do 
not only sing, but they like without envy the others to sing." 

The etymology is difficult. It would appear to be a derivative 
of sox 'onion' ( < Per. [sox] 'onion'), a supposition noted by 

Httbschmann (AG 238). However, this would seem to be an unlikely way 
to describe a Nightingale. 

A later term for Nightingale is PLP nL l ( blbul ), clearly of 
Persian origin ( < [ bulbul ]). The word first appears in Middle 

Armenian literature where it achieves a good distribution, especially 
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in poetry, particularly poetic conceits involving the Bulbul ( Pycnon- 
otus barbatus ) and the rose. A passage from T c lkuranc e i is typical 
( 1960.165): 

Pipmip'lt blffyh ifiaiifiwqui'uop The Bulbuls arrived eagerly, 

ft ^utpqb'u^ pu/Luiibgui’u i They spun about in a rose tree. 

The spelling variations of this word are almost endless. Gregory of 
Aghtamar (U/j/?uh/. 1963.253, 258,260) gives, in rapid succession blbul , 

plpul , and pilpiwl . Bulbul very specifically stands for Nightingale 
( Luscinia megarhynchos ) in Modern Persian, though the term is addition¬ 
ally used for the Thrush Nightingale ( Luscinia luscinia ), and the White¬ 
eared . Bulbul ( Pycnonotus leucotis ). The area of the Thrush Nightingale 
excludes historical Armenia, and it is thus removed from the spectrum 
of Arm. blbul , as is the White-eared Bulbul. Hence it would appear that 
Arm, blbul applied, in Armenian, only to the Nightingale. 

There appears to be no specific term for the Robin ( Erithacus 
rubecula ) in early literature, despite the abundance of this bird in 
Anatolia and the Caucasus. In Modern Armenian it is called the Ipupifpiufui'u £ 
( karmralanj ), literally 'red-breast', a term corresponding to English 
'Robin red-breast'. 

Similarly, the Redstarts, subfamily Phoenicurinae , go unnoted un¬ 
til the Modern period where they are called IfuipjputnLinb ( karmratutn ) , 
literally 'red-tail', an appropriate term in view of their distinctively 
colored tail which the bird, when sitting, flicks ostentatiously in an 
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up and down movement. There are four varieties that can commonly be 
seen: the European Redstart ( Phoenicurus phoenicurus phoenicurus ), 

Black Redstart ( Phoenicurus ochruros ), Iranian Redstart ( Phoenicurus 
phoenicurus samamiscus ), and Guldenstadt's Redstart ( Phoenicurus 
erythrogaster ). This last species is common only to the high Caucasus 
in the summer, coming down lower in the winter; it is not uncommon in 
the area around Yerevan (M. Greppin, 1978). 
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1. £oyion imn haw, orpes asen zandagorck* te i Kndkac e e. 

2. K*anzi kefnexk' ew tatrakk c ew cicafnukk* oc e miayn ergel 
bnaworeal en. 

3. K'anzi kernexk' ew agf-awk c ew papkayk*, ew or miangam homanmank*, 
zi t'epet ew zanzanagoyn barbai'esc'in, yodawor oc e erbek e ew oc‘ 
iwik e jayn karasc'en hanel. 

4. Xiwn i morin masxaranayr,/ I caf , e-caf> ku partk'tayr,/ Zed ul 
paf-c'er, zed tiay ku layr,/ Amen mardu baniw linayr. 

5. Sarek et zordi iwr yusumn k c ahanayut e ean; ew na i sfies ew i 
mmnunjs t e ewakaxer. 

6. Sareknaseru doidoiar,/ Zed sarsap'ot kam diwahar,/ Zed azxalc'awl 
c'alvalazark,/ Ihk'an zarnir u ink e an xaiayr. 

7* hafay dawux, T e urk e i barov...gun zew e, otvin ew ktuc e n delin e, 
anusajayn e, ew k c an zPlpul af*awel barjrajayn e. 

8. Zaz*masc e is darjeal ew yorzam lsic'es zjayn soxaki, ew luijir 
orpes hske gelgele k'alc'rajayn azgi azgi nuagok*, manawand yorzam 
i jus ew i t c uxs nstic'i. 

9. MG 181A: Ilto? aypunvov t) &r|6<!ov, 5tav feraudCp, 6ia udcriK vuktoc -iris 
\i£\ti>5C as p?| irtoA-f'jyouaa. "How wakeful is the Nightingale when it nests 
through all the night it never stops its singing." 

10. Soxak ew c c axsarek, ew aylk* nmank e soc e in ergabanio c k c oc* 
miayn ergen, ayl ew siren annaxanjabar zayloy ergel. 

11. Blhulk e n ekin p c ap c aganok*/ I vardeni t e awalec c an. 
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XXV. Order Passeriformes , family Paridae: Tits, family Remizidae ; 
Penduline Tits, family Certhiidae ; Treecreepers. 

The Tit is a small bird, short-billed and acrobatic, which is 
sociable in the presence of man. Commonly, they can be distinguished 
by their light underside, buff back, and black cap and bib. Six 
species are extant in historical Armenia: Marsh Tit ( Parus palustis ), 
Sombre Tit ( Parus lugubris ), Blue Tit ( Parus caeruleus ), Coal Tit 
( Parus ater ), Great Tit ( Parus major ) and Long-tailed Tit ( Aegithalos 
caudatus ). 

A, There are three terms, ( parik ) , bpuipuuujuit. ( erastahaw ) 

and Plvlfwwuip ( t e xhatar ) which are traditionally regarded as Tits. None 
is common in literature. Parik is unsupported other than in the lex¬ 
icographers. If we could consider it an Iranian loan word, we might 
compare it with MP musparik , literally 'mouse-bird' ( par- 'bird', NPer. 

jt} - [ par ] 'wing; bird'). This term appears in the Bundahisn 28b, Chap. 
5.A.6 (Anklesaria 1956.62) in the following phrase: musparik-i dumbSmand 
parwar last "The 'mouse-bird', having a tail, was arrayed with wings." 
'Mouse-bird' is a suitable name for a Tit because of its size, and be¬ 
cause of its feather color and texture^; the tail of the Tit is highly 
visible as well, equalling up to a third or more of its total length. 

The t‘xkatar also is regarded as a Tit, though literary reference 
is scant. The name ( tux 'dark', katar 'top') is apt in view of the black 
cap common to all Tits. Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ni[. irnuq, 24 94) uses the 
term once in an adjectival sense when referring to another unstated bird 
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(the passage is fragmentary): 

• o • » « • 

• * • • * • 

frufy pfulfuiwuip ft quiqujfivu\i f But he is dark on top of the head, 

a 

(Il\ tft qi[bquip ubLuiqn Lbbrnb: And has a black-colored cap. 

A final term for Tit, bpui 2 tnuiiuit. ( erastahaw ) , appears in the 
works of Yovhannes Vardapet Vanakan ( ‘ig. ) who, according to 

the NHB describes the bird as follows: np ft ftpftiu putql fc 

qllbpuilfn upb, (jpu/^inwfu/t ulubb. inpnj iuiifi £, ft qwpuitftnuu pbwljk , wqft mbfi' 
l{ntnn2 k wnL 9t b L bftpui'Ubqnj'U iftbwrtLp, qtfbqttLpXi puiqt ft ftniJuiU "The 
bird which gathers food in flight they call the eraStahaw ; it is the 
size of a Quail; it lives in holes, it has a tail, a spiked bill and 
apricot-colored feathers. It gathers bees in flight." This quote de¬ 
scribes no one Tit, but is a potpourri of features related to the whole 
family Paridae. Only the Bearded Tit ( Panurus biarmicus ), 6 1/2 inches, 
approaches the size of a Quail; the reference to apricot-colored would 
exclude the Great Tit and the Coal Tit. All Tits, however, have a short 
spike-like beak; they do gather food in flight, and nest in tree cavities. 

B. There is a specific Tit name, qriLpiqiuputp ( gurparar ) which is 

very well described in a quatrain of Yovhannes Vardapet, from which 

quote it is possible to make a very accurate designation (3mf 0 uiuiq„ 3595) : 

9nt.pu(uipuipli tp fuftuut puihpuip, The Gurparar was very industrious, 

8bq quiuiffpuip Iputf qnipufuipuip, Like a takrar or a gurparar 

Spnj’U'U qpb[ ft uibq qpduip. He built his nest in a difficult place, 

5 

'UbppbLp’b' bn if, ifbpbi.p'u' bum: Below was the sea, above was a tree. 
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The NHB is quite specific, describing the gurparar as a type of blbul 
which suspends its nest like a sock or pocket in branches of a tree. 
The word gurparar itself means 'sock-builder 1 , from gurpay 'sock 1 , an 
alternate form of gulpay . 

It seems fairly likely that the bird discussed here is a Pendu- 
line Tit ( Remiz pendulinus ). It builds a suspended nest in an ovoid 
shape in riparian bushes and thickets, indeed a difficult place below 
which is water, and above which are trees. 


C. The identity of the dnLnlqmnLg ( cur-ktuc c ) is vague. Again, 
it is a term found in Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3nt( a uttuq, 3595) : 


frn l n—iftnn l gl/ (i dumb bp/duijp, 
Spnjb 4 n Pkp b bwnb /> 

Qifiuijuih 4 n <(il;p qbq pqbtuSiup, 

6 

lip uqng n t bplfuifib ^qjufuibuij p: 


Cuf-ktuc went to a tree 
And dug his nest in the tree. 

Like a carpenter he worked on the wood 
That saw and iron couldn't overcome. 


The name cur-ktuc c means literally 'bent-beak'. A common bird in Anatolia 
with a bent beak that nests in holes in trees and who digs into the bark 
of a tree is the Wallcreeper ( Tichodroma muraria ) which has distinctive 
red wings and light gray body. It is an extremely active bird going ra¬ 
pidly from tree to tree and is easily distinguished from any other bird 
except the Treecreeper ( Certhia familiaris ) and the short-toed Treecreeper 
( Certhia brachydactyla ), both of which lack the Wallcreeper's distinctive 
red wings. The Wallcreeper shows a preference for coniferous woods while 
the two Treecreepers prefer deciduous woods. All have distinctive long 


curved beaks. 
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1. One might also compare Lat. parra 'Tit 1 < * par(e)sa t Umhrian 
parsa . 

2. The English term Titmouse only hy coincidence contains the term 
’-mouse' which is falsely created as a singular to the original moae 

( » Germ. Meise ) 'Tit'» hence plural ’Titmice' by folk etymology. The 
etymology was reinforced by the rapid mouse-like movement of the bird 
3* Isk t e xkatar i gagat'an, Uni zvelar sewagunean. 

4. T c i > c e un or i t e ric e s k c ale zkerakum, erastahaw asen; loroy c e ap c 

5, i darap'osn bnake, agi unikotus ktuc c , ew ciranegoyn p'etur; 
zmeluk'n k*ale i t'rc'man. 

5. Gurparam er xist banrar,/ Zed ztakrar kam gurparar,/ Zboynn drel 
tel dazar;/ Nerk c ewan cov, verewsn caf. 

6. Cur-ktuc e n i cam ert'ayr,/ Zboyn vorer i caf-n i vayr,/ Zp'aytn 
krp'er zed aznacar,/ Or sloc e u erkat'n c'dimanayr. 
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XXVI. Order Passeriformes, family Ploceidae ; Weaver Finches; 
family Fringillidae : Finches; family Emberizidae : Buntings 

A. The Weaver Finch family is composed of birds better known as 
Sparrows; there are five species common to Anatolia; House Sparrow 
( Passer domesticus ), Spanish Sparrow ( Passer hispaniolensis ), Tree 
Sparrow ( Passer montanus ), Rock Sparrow ( Petronia petronia ) and 
Snow Finch ( Montifringilla nivalis ). All are small-billed brown birds 
with a white underside. The most common term for Sparrow in general 
is 6\iGqnLl{ ( cncluk ) , which appears eight times in the Bible, replacing 
Gk. cxpouO-Cov ‘Sparrow. 1 It seems likely that cncluk was used as a 
term for any small non-descript bird, a grouping that would include caged 
birds as well. Thus cncluk was used in much the same way that the Romans 
used the term passer . Lat. passer is obviously corrupted and was loosely 
used; especially of note would be Catullus' use (2.1) in the phrase 
passer, deliciae meae puellae 'Sparrow of my beloved girl' where it is 
likely that a Weaver Finch is being referred to. Thompson (1936.270) 
describes the Sparrow as 'the most intractable and least amiable of 
cage-birds.'^ 

The NHB notes a reference in Ephraem ( Oifip. vutbui. ) which deals 
with the netting of birds; llpnguij/du ntbft uin fi uiuipqmJjwi d"uGqL(uig^ 

IjnpnLuw. "He has a snare for the dismay of simple-minded Sparrows." 

Nerses Lambronac e i, in a twelfth century work recorded in the NHB offers 
an etymology of the term (Up. uinuilj. ) : uuin Lquipuihji 

t}uij\it;li, i upq npuf^u TUnpu/ 68nLb[b: d’uQqn l iqh (i 8nm.nqb[ i[uij t j nptft; 

b l qiubnilili uuiuiguu. "The cncluk gets his name from his voice. Consider 
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now his chirp ( ccuel ); the cnctuk is always chirping (cruolel) whence 
it got its name." Mxit e ar Gos mentions the cnctuk in three separate 
fables. He has a consistent theme, stressing the smallness and the 
powerlessness of the bird, though in one case he cites an amusingly 
ridiculous effort of the Sparrow to compensate for his physical in¬ 
adequacy. (W/kf. tun. 1854.122): HpuiJ GpbGqtim bpjdbmi ton wpwqf>i, bL mquii~ 

bw[ qliui uiubb . h p njb gnj utbqfi ifbq tnuigbu ‘iui'ubi diuqu, fat jodftg qduiq (fbp 
4 

iqiu'ibugbu: "A flock of Sparrows came to a Stork and beseeching him 

said: 'Would you give us a place in your nest to hatch our young? 

Would you protect our young from snakes?" ( Uju, um, 1854.124) : ’’hupd^p 

bi GbGqntl{, bptk Jtu^u bnpiu dpuibu/[ IqntputgnLguiUbJ. bL fiLpwputb^fttp qop - 

nLfibunfp fiLpni( iquipd^p. bL uifutub Juipui bm qbb[. "The Sparrow was 

boasting: 'By dropping dung in the eyes (of an Eagle), I can blind 

him.' And he boasted to everyone about his own power, and began to 

do battle." ((f/ir. mn, 1854.130) : Uqq OpbGqlfiug Ipu/tqiupiulf bqfili funp'ibi 

qnpunquig. (tul[ dbpnLbfi rtiTb unit;, Wfi dnqrti[ftg, qrtLgk intbut[ qdmjb jdbLng 

Hfzbtmfbtug f bi fd nnLgbiu[' qtlunnuiupwn Lftfi Lb dbg juijin mnbftgtg. tuj [ jbl{bqbgfiu 

(5 

qfrifbuii mqo^bg^g tun UuuinLud: "A group of Sparrows selected a place 

to discuss hunters; but a certain old Sparrow said: 'Don't gather to¬ 
gether lest the sound of your wings be heard by the enemy; and your 
cowardice be revealed when you take off. Instead, go to church and 
pray to God'." Two quatrains by Yovhannes Vardapet describe the bird 
( 3nt(. uituq. 3595) : 

dliOqnLt{b ft IfiL l^bbwjp, A Sparrow stayed in a village, 

3uuft;b gilfig kriL Qtl(ii[ujp, And chirped on all the rafters, 

frbgb tuiqp^p utuipfig ‘Suiqiup, He lived a thousand years; 

7 

th[ qfibgb nturtp' t u t' uul pbuibu/jp: Whoever eats him commits a great sin. 
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(3ni[. muiq, 3595) : 

dp'u6pql{f)l(, puipuilf Gqilfcli, 
ftp Ifbpuilfn Lp'U bplfrtL ‘tuimfilf, 
bp/dmjp Jpuihkp fi libq duilfplf, 

8 

flt tujtjni[ uijbkp quiLpph quuifity: 


Sparrow, tiny winged one. 

His meal is two seeds; 

He went and entered a tiny hole 
And feasted like on Easter. 


In the Armenian version of the Pseudo-Athanasian Letter to the 

Antiochenes we see a reference to the Sparrow as a pet (Uftwu. , Casey 

1947.57-58): Cl lIuiuIi qfi Uuiuituliuij jnpqLnjh duuintbnj iqtmnpbgiUL nptqku 

9 

ObGqnLlf tquiu{bui[ ain fi (uuiqat (/jfy Jwblpulig* "For Satan was defeated 

by the Son of God, tied like a Sparrow to be a plaything for children." 

The etymology is unknown, but it would appear to be an onomato- 
poetic word, as suggested by Nerses Lambronac'i above. Kraelitz (1921) 
suggests an accord with Turkish ( 5n5r e S ) . 

Also of note would be the possibility that the term is an irregular 
reduced form of canc 'fly' (note t c fc e nacanc 'Hummingbird') with the suf¬ 
fix —ul and the diminutive -uk . Adjarian ( HAB ) suggests an original 
*cuncul . 

A middle Armenian term with a wide variety of orthographic variants 
( &b"> f b u> y lb m > [ cit , c e it , git , cit ]) appears. In the Letters of 

Grigor Magistros {Vu»q, Pq, 1910.206) the spelling cit is noted. In 
Mxit'ar Gos ( 1854.120) a humorous collocation between the 

Sparrow and the Ostrich is developed: [uiJh tnbubw^ qf i ifbd- 

uiJbiu uiptfu/bkp dnt.u t b i uijuif uuupufnq bqbw 'i uipgui’u t, p nnjuibb^ 0 ^ 
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"A Sparrow, having seen that an Ostrich had laid enormous eggs, was 
covetous of them and asked to be taught how." Yovhannes Episkopos 
( 3nt[. uimq a 3595) notes the frailty of the small bird: 


QpUlflll lfwppfrl{ ‘tUlLjllf if/) 1{UIJ p f 

hp pnjh /) iT£<f i/roqt if>"Uuijp, 
bpp np iuipu/L puitffib 2^ J l tu JPt 

11 

bp duiqbpnt uui Jw'i Ifrt i utuij p: 


There was a small bird, the c c tik 
His nest was (made) from one hair 
When the South Wind blew, 

It brought death to her chicks. 


The etymology is obscure, but Adjarian ( HAB ) notes comparable 
words for Sparrow in the Caucasian languages. Georgian citi , Ingush 
cit . 

B. The Finches are a greatly \aried and colorful family of 

brightly colored birds; small to medium sized, they have short stubby 

beaks that are well adapted to eating seeds. At least eleven species 

are common in the area of historical Armenia. In Modern Armenian, the 

specific term ‘ituuiwpbLf ( hatabek ) appears to stand for any of these 

birds, especially the Hawfinch ( Coccothraustes coccothraustes ) and 

the Bullfinch ( Pyrrhula pyrrhula ). The direct translation of hatabek 

12 

would be 'grain-breaker' which corresponds exactly to the Greek term 
HoxHO-8-paOc'triS 'grainbreaker = Hawfinch', The Hawfinch, like the 

Grosbeak of America, is a voracious eater of seeds. 

The uuipblifrtj ( sarekik ) might also be a type of Finch. Glossed 
by the lexicographers as either a Chaffinch ( Fringilla coelebs ) or a 
Siskin ( Carduelis spinus ), the suggestion of Siskin is unlikely since 
it is fairly uncommon in Anatolia. Further, the word sarekik would 


appear to be derived from sareak-ik , which would make it a diminutive 
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of 5area k '(Rose-colored) Starling', a name that would be unusual in 
view of the predominate yellow color of the Siskin. Elsewhere (1977) 

I have proposed that sarekik stood for the Chaffinch, a bird predom¬ 
inately reddish in color, and smaller than the Rose-colored Starling. 
However, it must also be noted that sarekik may as well be a simple 
diminutive of sarek 'Thrush'. A poem by Yovhannes Vardapet discusses 
a bird that would fit well with either the Thrush or the Chaffinch 
(,3ml, “»“")• 2481) : 

Uuipblimp'll uujpuuji/i^p, The Sarekik was horror struck; 

bpp pqlhpJnu) bL qqfi LuiSuip f Like an epileptic or a feverish man, 

ppp pqqnLuuib ^mpifnupmqvuU t Like a minstrel he played an instrument, 

13 

bbpp'ij quiphtp fihppb fuaiquijp: He both played and danced. 

In the lexicon of Step'anos ( Uuibifi, ) sarekik is glossed as Lat. 

fringilla , the Chaffinch, as noted in the same edition of the poems of 
Yovhannes Vardapet (2481) . 

The ( jiwnjiwnik ) is also an unknown bird, but possibly 

the Snowfinch ( Montifringilla nivalis ), an autumnal arrival in Armenia. 

It is small in size, and found in noisy chatty flocks. The term is 
noted in a quatrain of Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3nt/, muiq . 3595) : 

‘iuitnLli Jfr tfuip, There was a little bird, the jiwnjiwnik 

flp /jfcph junftb W 2 ni.b fym q m JPt Who always came every autumn, 

#fc' nil uinibi liuitqui ' /i Iftap, Saying 'He who has ordered summer 

clothes, 

(lump gntg^p" SfiLh'b fynt qmjp:^^ Show him that it is snowing. ' 

The bird name is derived from the simplex jiwn 'snow'. 
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An unusual term, tfbbwliuifiLg ( mecaktuc 0 ) , literally 'big-beak' is 
supported in the lexicographers as a Finch. The name would imply a 
Grosbeak of some sort. Two varieties are common in north-eastern 
Anatolia, the Scarlet Grosbeak ( Carpodacus erythrinus ) and a Caucasian 
subspecies, the Great Rose Finch ( Carpodacus rubicilla ). Both birds 
have exceptionally large and active beaks. 

A final term is the qbqdtubfi^ ( deljanik ) , the 'Canary', liter¬ 
ally 'little-yellow'. In modern use the term applies to any small 
colorful caged bird other than the Parakeet suitable for a house pet. 

Its specific application is to the Serinus canarius , a Canary native 
to the Canary Islands. However, Kuznetsov (1974.246) states that this 
bird now ranges to the western Ukraine, Moldavia and Byelorussia. It 
can be bought, along with a wide variety of other colorful birds of the 
Finch type, in the Central Bazaar in Yerevan. They are also called 
t c ut e ak (q.v.), specifically a name for Parrot, but also applied loosely 
to any caged bird. 

C. The Buntings are poorly known, and the only term for them, mnprfftlf 
(tordik) is uncommon in early literature. Buntings are a sparrow-like 
bird in size and color, differing principally by having a heavy thick 
beak like a Finch. There are about nine varieties in Armenia: Corn 
Bunting ( Emberiza calandra ), Rock Bunting ( Emberiza cia ), Yellowhammer 
( Emberiza citrinella ), Black-headed Bunting ( Emberiza melanocephala ), 
Ortolan ( Emberiza hortulana ), Cretzschmar's Bunting ( Emberiza caesia ), 
Grey-necked Bunting ( Emberiza buchanani ), Cinereous Bunting ( Emberiza 
cinaracea), Reed Bunting (Emberiza schoeniclus). 
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1. Thompson suggested that Leshia's Sparrow was the Blue Rock Thrush 
( Monticola solitarius ), further positing that this same bird is the 
subject of Psalm 101.8 "the lonely bird on the housetop." 

2. Orogayt's uni ai* i parzamit cnc±kac e ikorust. 

3. Cnciukn stugabani i jaynen, ard orpes nora ccueln. cnclukn mist i 
Sfuolel kay, yorme ew zanunn stac e aw» 

4. Eram canclku ert*eal at aragil, ew alac'eal zna asen. I boyn k e oy 
teli mez tac c es hanel jags, ew yojic c zjag mer pahesc'es. 

5. Parcer ew cncluk, et c e yac 6 s nora crteal kurac c uc e anem; ew iwrak c - 
anc c iwr zorut'eamb iwrov parcer; ew sksan mart ews duel. 

6. Azg canclkac* hraparak edin xorhel zorsolac 6 ; isk ceruni omn ases 
Mi zolovik', guc c e lueal zjayn t'ewoc 6 t'snameac*, ew t c i"uc c eal 
zvatasrtut'iwn jer yayt afnic c ek c ; ayl yekelec c is dimeal alot e ec c ek e 
at Astuac. 

7* Cnclukn i senen ku kenayr, / Yamen c c vik e ku cvcvayr,/ Ink e n aprer 
tarik* hazar, / Ov zink'n uter xist snanayr. 

8. Cencaikik, barak cav ik,/ Ir kerakum erku hatik,/ £rt e ayr matner 
i nei cakik,/ U aynov ayner zawran zatik. 

9. Ew vasn zi Satanay yordwoyn Astucoy patrec'aw orpes cncluk kapeal 
af i xalalik linel mankanc*. 

10. Z^aylamn teseal c*it zi mecamecs arkaner jus, ew aysm tarpol 
eleal harc*aner usanel. 

11. G'atik p'ok'rik hawik mi kayr,/ Ir boyn i mek maze linayr,/ Erb 
or haraw k'amin snc e ayr,/ Ir jageru sa mah ku tayr. 
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12. In the Greek-Armenian dictionary of Azarian (1848), Gk. xoxxo^padcJTiK 
is also glossed as hatabek . 

13* Sarekiken sarsap c er,/ Ibr ez^ermot ew zdiwahar,/ Ibr azgusan 
c'arp'arazan,/ Ihk'sn zarner ink'sn xalayr. 

14. Jiwnjiwnik hawuk mi kar,/ Or ink'n yamen asun kn gayr,/ T c e ov 
tuel kapa i kar,/ Ator c c uc e ek c jiwnn ku gayr. 
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XXVII. Mythical Birds. 

Armenian literature has reference to two mythical birds, the 
Phoenix and the Griffin. Both appear in the oldest literature. 

The term for Phoenix is uipifiut ( armaw ), a bird that seems to 
have originated in Egypt where it was called bjn , a representation 
which was likely pronounced [ boyn^ , whence Gk. q>ot,vi£. In Egypt, 

bjn meant either 'date-palm' or the 'Phoenix bird', a double use that 
extended to Greek, and later to Armenian. For an explanation of the 
transfer of the Egyptian word to Greek, cf. Thompson 1936.306. The 
exact type of bird the bjn referred to is somewhat vague, but the 
hieroglyphic representation would imply possibly the Night Heron 
( Nycticorax nycticorax ). In later times a great deal of secondary 
myth developed, and the Phoenix came to be represented, in Medieval 
times, as a Bird of Paradise. 

Armaw turns up five times in the Bible, everywhere replacing 

Gk. <pouvL£. There are additional instances in literature. In a fifth 

century text 1832.404-5) it is clearly marked as a bird rather 

than the date palm: tun. if/i' uipifuiL uibrnb ... Upuibi b^ji t Wh uipifuiLo 1 

" Armaw is the name of a bird...A wonderful bird is the armaw ." The 

NHB also quotes from St. Epip'an Kiprac c i ( U.uiuh uiptfuiL 'iuiLnt.’u 

2 

uiLh^ji t /i \i6 i-uubi, "I have more to say about armaw birds." And 

again from the NHB (Sol/u/f/ ) : frhph fwty jftbpbb^ duifubun bt. dbbbuii ifijiibftl{li 
a 

fuu., np t uipifuiL. "But it itself nourishes its ownself, and gives birth 
to its ownself; it is the Phoenix bird, which is the armaw ." Mxit c ar 


Gos records the same view, and gives an additional religious overtone 
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{ ITfii. u/n, 151): Upifuii hnjfa t /> dhiuhbi, l/^uifaa/fy t wbuinU m ^ 

"The armaw is for nourishing and giving birth; it is a symbol of the 
Lord." 

The etymology is secure, though it presents some difficulties, 
Httbschmann (AG), followed by Adjarian ( HAB ), sees a parallel in NPer. 

I( xurma ) 'date-palm' , from MPer. *urmaw , from which developed 
Arm. armaw . Evidence for an initial vowel in MP developing a prothetic 
x- is seen in such words as NP ( xirs ) < Av. arsa- 'bear'. 

Loss of earlier final is shown in OP bruva- , NPer. ( abru ) 

'eyebrow'. The adding of the semantic value 'Phoenix bird' to the 
original value of 'date' was introduced by the Armenians on analogy 
with the Greek practice. For another view of the etymology, see 
Scheftelowicz, BB 29.47, where a division *arm-haw is proposed. 

The u[uiul{nLS ( paskuc ) is the Griffin, a mythical beast half Eagle, 
half lion. In modern Armenian it has come to stand for a very large 
Vulture, the Griffin Vulture ( Gyps fulvus ), and is parallel to MArm. 
kondor 'Condor'. Adontz (1927.188) notes a relationship with Georgian 
paskunjfi 'Griffin Vulture'. Classical Armenian references are to the 
fantastic bird rather than a species of Vulture. The term appears fre¬ 
quently in Xorenac' i 1 s Georgraphy ( lunp, u/^o 1881.39) ’ putj g uiubJ fd£ quip 
ijfufn Lutdnj m'uguiXil; uihq uimulfm !J 5uit, npriLt/nf ‘iun.unnwguig ^ "But I say by 
chance a paskuc bird passed by, which we don't believe in." Again 
( king, aipfu m 1881.44) : fat tf(ihqj>bpn t, fat quij qmul{nL6,^ "There 

was a unicorn, and a paskuc came."; ( Ivnp. tfuiw. 1865.615): bt u^iuo^ntfi 
511 / 1 , fat liVit^f/ tpt fat t? bqlbpunnp: 7 "And there were present the 
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paskuc bird, the musk , and the horned donkey." A passage from Pisidius 
( '‘Ifwtiq. ilbg, 1900.100.933) derived Arm. paskud from Gk, YP^<t : 

Q 

umbui[ iqiuul^nL^jy ‘iqop /ip^udint^Lh. “Whence was received the 

v 9 

mighty sovereignty of the paskuc ." The term translates Gk. Ypuijj in 
Lev . 11.13. 

Another term, apparently for the same mythical bird is tynpti ( korc ) 
which also appears in the Bible, translating Gk. YP^ 'Griffin' as well 
{Deut. 14,12). I know of no other reference to the korc, an obscure 
term. It might be related to Georgian korci 'Kite'; 
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1. Haw mi armaw anun...Sk c anc c eli 5 hawn armaw. 

2. Vasn armaw hawun aweli e in0 asel. 

3- Ink c n isk yink'ene caxeal ew cneal p c iwnikn haw, or 

4. Armaw noyn e i caxeal ew i cnanel; nsanak e teafn. 

5. Bayc e asem t c e ast dipuacoy anc c ane and paskuc haw, 
hawatac e ak*. 

6. Lini ew mieljeru, ew gay paskuc. 

7- Ew paskuc haw, ew musk, ere, ew es eijerawor. 

8. Usti areal paskci hzor isxanut'iwn. 

9. n6-&ev 6e xou ypu4 e6g$eves Xaf3wv xp<£tos. 


e armaw. 


orum oc c 
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XVIII. Unknown birds 

A large number of bird names appear for which we can assign no 
probable identity in spite of having a literary context. They are 
listed here alphabetically. 

1. tlpmuiLuiqqui'iwL ( artawazdahaw ) . The identity of this bird is 
most unsure. Its only occurrence seems to be in P'ilo ifib 

1826.117): Pw'uqfi ut^tuj , uiquiLbfrli jbuilinj umuipbui[ qintuVl; 5uA/q/)ut/i. [tulf fipp 

utpqbop uiqnuit.'U jwnuiluiqnj\i bfbuij iffiV^qbn u n.b[fi uipl/uidp PptbqbqfiV kfib, 

L(iupk mbqfc quitubb^ bt qiuquipbpm r uq [i bt r>i uipuiuinuqquilujLq, bi gbqq, b l 
I fwJ juij'ugmul fc' np /i Impuq 2Plt'' u wqnwtb kp: 1 "For behold even the 
Dove, having been sent afterward, did not find any calm. In the same 
way, how could the Crow who was sent earlier, while the excessive calam¬ 
ities of the flood were still there, be able to find a place and get 
rest; for the Crow is not an artawzdahaw or an Ibis or a bird of the 
type that goes around in the water." Aucher, in his Latin translation 
to this text, glosses artwazdahaw as cygnus ’Swan 1 ; Malxaseanc c ( HBB IV 
551.3) relates the artawazdahaw to the k‘ajahaw 'Ibis' since the k‘ajahaw 
is a bird of bravery. This same identification is independently suggested 
by Tiroyean in a footnote to his edition of Georgius Pisidius ( 
i[bgop e 118.1128). The hero Artawazd is, of course, frequently mentioned 
in literature, though a reference to him in conjunction with any bird 
seems to be lacking. It would seem possible that we are dealing here with 
an oral tradition, a fable that is now lost. A survey of the indexes to 
the first ten volumes of Orbeli's work on Armenian Folk tales (Orbeli 
1959-) produced no reference to Artawazdahaw . 
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2. bqhuipiuLuifk (eznarawtik), literally 'ox-pasture', a name 
consistent with the poem by Yovhannes Vardapet (3m/. muiq, 3595) : 

toqXiuipuiLui[it{ 3 uilIi t mpnuin The eznarawtik is a menacing bird, 

Zbui uilfutLutili f 2 nLn *i nL Q^JPt It moseyed along in furrows, 

qnpqn iXigb bi i^pinin'Uujp , It gathers worms and fills up, 

2 

Hl ftp duiqbpn lIi s umbmp, qgbuip: And getting some for the brood, it 

leaves. 

Malxaseanc* says it is the size of a Sparrow, and ash grey. Perhaps 
a Wheatear ( Oenanthe oenanthe) ? 

3 . Cnwbw^uit (granahaw) . The bird is described as white, and 

having a pleasant voice. White sea birds would be ruled out since all 
have voices that could not be described as pleasing. The etymology is 
also perplexing; aran- might be a reduced grade of either uran- 'deny' or 
iran 'trunk of the body'. The source is Yovhannes Vardapet (3m/. uiuiq, 
3595), and he might be referring to a white Dove. 

Cnuibui^uiib t iquijduin, The sranahaw is splendid, 

ftp duijb uibn i p npu[t;u 2 m e u, n, His voice is sweet as sugar, 

? qpqbgfitj m fufiuui u(uijduin. He is beautiful and very splendid, 

a 

Uintiuiuilfuiqnj'u n iqquij uipJwp: Most white in color, and erect. 

4. Qnpqbuib ( aralnan ) . An unknown bird mentioned in T e lkuranc*i 
1960.165): 

fltubui 1uuV ni pnpqbuib, The Ohanahaw and the aratnan, and 

'Initfpfib mbfib jnjd puiqgp duijbt the Dove have a very sweet voice. 
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5 . dpnnqnLq (5 aupul) . 

(3ni(. uiu/q, 3595) : 

(hpn LUfqn lIi diujifllib quij p 
Sbq qbpqb^nb, np Ifni gpbdutjp, 

Quipp(il; ifi ipnqnjb bpJuib, 

5 

(Ip tfbnbingli dwjb ifni uiuijp: 

6. ( lce-lce ) . A bird whose arrival is coeval with the 
beginning of vernal plowing? of onomatopoetic origin, literally 'he 
yokes'. {3ml. wwq. 2479): 

ipd^b qmpnibpb qaijp, The lce-lce arrived in the Spring, 

GfibuiL[uibbbpnLb piuiufuip i\nLinmjp, He gave the announcement to the 

peasants: 

Ipdt; ipbi; qni pquiuiLuip t Yoke up the animals 

0 

Spbl ‘iurnub uiqkL[ I; ljui[ quiptnunlutp : While the weather is good in the 

fields. 

7. I°nfi ( xot c ) . An unknown bird recorded in the lexicon of 
Step'anos Lehac^i ( Uuibtp. ib'ij from which there is the phrase pinphuliuib 
uitnLpp ( xot c akan awurk e ) "the time of the appearance of the xot c ". 

Some lexicographers support it as some type of sea bird. An alterna¬ 
tive might be found in NPer. (xat) 'Kite'? 

g ( xut‘luxat e un ) Unknown bird name from Yovhannes 

Vardapet (3m[. uiuiq 0 3595) : 

fan lu>i rupiiv/ifnivli bip puiqgbbuip. When the xut c luxat e un was hungry 

bu Ifni Gnptujp m qppqppwj p, Then he would stagger and be noisy, 

bip npui wjhtp nL ilp 2 uiuibuijp When he hunted and got filled up, 

Imlf qbq pqJuipq Ifm pppppnuijpi He laughed and laughed just like a man. 


Mentioned in Yovhannes Vardapet 

The z euput has a low gentle voice. 

Like an organ that is excited. 

Like Gabriel's trumpet 

Which would give the call to the dead. 
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9 . iroifi ( c5p c ) . An obscure term. The NHB says only that it 

is the size of a Partridge, and in the spring makes the sound cop e -c5p c . 
Malxaseanc c is more precise, stating that it is a field bird, identify¬ 
ing it with Lat. milaria , by which we may understand any of the species 
of Bunting ( Emberizidae ), a common field bird (cf. tordik). 

10 .buib^mlf ( kanc c uk ) , a diminutive of kanc c el 'to cry out'. 

Noted in Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ni|. muiq 0 3595) : 

hwutmli bpp gpmutUuijp t The kanc c uk bird, when it was cold, 

XrtLpuj tynLqkp /i p Jujbuipljuip , Wanted his coat and jacket, 

bpp np l{n'Uutl{h pbpuAju/jp , When his back was warmed, 

Q. 

Vuij n{ fnLpuij »t nt <f(ubuip({u/p: Then neither coat nor jacket. 

11 . bbnlpnnLgftl{ ( kerktuc c ik) ; literally 'hooked-beak' or 'tooth-beak', 
cited in Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3hl[. muiq. 3595) : 

bbnl/mn i g1wLnLl{ tffi k^jp, There was a small bird, the kerktuc c ik , 

ZiuqUtp IfuiuinLin ru u/uipdbbtup' He dressed in blue and boasted 

Pt' gmjg ‘iun.bpui np qni(bg^p % "Those birds which one praised, 

9 

Sbq qtiif ifibmn Lpu fiulifi i l{mp: None had feathers like mine." 

Perhaps a Roller ( Coracias garrulus ) , or a Parakeet? 

12 . bniH(npnju ( kovkoroys ), literally 'the one who has lost the cows', 
a bird mentioned by Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ni(. muiq3595) : 
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bni[l{npnju b\i pnjp nt bqpuijp, 
bnifli Lfnpb[ nt /i 2 nLn k nL JP • 

#njpph luipg'Utp, 

10 

i/ai bqpuijph uiut;p, I Lfiup , , : 


The kovkoroys is both brother 
" ” " and sister. 

The cow was lost and wandered 

around. 

The sister asks: "Did you find 

the cow?" 

The brother says: "There is 
none there." 


There is a possibility that the kovkoroys might be a Fieldfare ( Turdus 
pilaris ), a Thrush-like bird of variable size that is common in pastures 
during mating season when they will exchange loud un-thrushlike calls. 

The phrases zkovn gtar and hon c c kar are apparently onomatopoetic for the 
female and male call respectively. 

13. 4 uittuu(uiuiftp ( hawapatir ) appears once in the Bible, apparently 
translating Gk. vuxx ixdpotJ; which is itself a poorly defined term, but 
perhaps the Long-eared Owl ( Asio otus ) . The Greek term vuxxi.x<5p(x£ has 
a frequency of 4x in the Greek Old Testament, but it, in turn, replaces 
two separate Hebrew terms. The distribution is as follows: 


Bible 

Hebrew 



Greek 

Armenian 

Lev. 11.17 

0*1 3 
• 

kos 

'Owl' 

vuxxLxdpa^ 

hawapatir 

Ps. 102.6 

0 s ! 3 

kos 

'Owl' 

VUXX LK.<5pa£ 

bu 

I Sam. 26.20 

tn> 

qore' 

'Partridge' 

vuxTLH<5pa£ 

aqraw 

Deut. 14.16 

o'is 

kos 

'Owl' 

vuxxtxdpaE, 

agraw 


It is clear that little can be gained by referring to the original 
text since the translations are contradictory. In the dictionary of 
Galian ( ‘huqftui'o ) , hawapatir is glossed as vuxxLxdpaii and the spelling 
variant hawpatir is given. Hawapatir means literally 'the deceiving 
bird' ( patir 'false, deceiving'). 
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14. 3mliu'Uw‘tuiL ( yovanahaw ) , an unknown bird mentioned twice by 
Yovhannes Vardapet (3ni|. uiwq, 3595) : 

3nilwbtv 1 }aith ifipgkp uuifuip, The Yovanahaw blew the trumpet, 

Sbq qbqbquib ftp duijbph qmjp. As if his voice came out of a reed; 

ituqb[ t l^Lpi nt qbqlib 2 tu Pt He was gaily dressed in a yellow row, 

11 

b tqmqimb^b ft untpl L/nt qwjp: And went around in an orchard 

(3m/. tnaiq . 2481) 

3m[uibui(( ‘tuitntlf if/i tjuijp, There is a little bird, the Yovanak , 

12 

Sbpq dpbdquijfi duijbpb Ifnt quijp •* He gives a sound like cymbals. 

A guess at the bird's identity can only be tentative, but the de¬ 
scription of a yellow bird found in orchards who has a strikingly loud 
call would possibly point to the Yellowhammer ( Emberiza citrinella ) a 
type of Bunting. 

15. bkbqu/u ( nletas ), a direct transliteration of Gk. vcZXaooa. 

which is, in turn, a direct transliteration of Hebrew no*7yj (ne c elasah), 

T T VI V • 

which was taken as a bird name, but wrongly since it is actually the niphal 
preterit 3rd person singular feminine of c ls 'to hide'. Its appearance 
in Job 39.13 makes clear that it was understood to mean 'Peacock', a term 
that appears in Hebrew ( D’jn [ rsnanlm ]) in the same line. Note also 
neesa below. 

16. bnLtuptnuilf ( nuartak ) . As a plant name, nuartak is well substan¬ 
tiated as a type of field cover, a grass with medicinal value, perhaps 
Lepidum . As a bird name it is unsubstantiated except by the lexicogra¬ 
phers. The NHB compares it to Gk. otp'Owl', but further glosses it 
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as a type of Crow. The only clue may come from our knowledge of the 
plant nuartak which is a member of the mustard family and yellow in 
color. It is probably on this basis that Bedrossian (1879) glosses 
it as a 'Goldfinch' (Carduelis carduelis). 


17. CVnpnp ( snoror ), a Middle Armenian term, clearly a form of 
barnyard fowl, perhaps a type of Duck or Goose. T c lkuranc e i 
1960.165) places it in a farmyard. It perhaps can be translated as 
'shoveler', but its colors as described by Yovhannes Vardapet do not 
correspond to the Shoveler Duck Anas clypeata . 


Upuiqfu'U n l uiuqb rtL puiftV 

13 

Dl ^1/opopl/ n t puifvmgiuU. 

(3m[. wuiq 0 2478) 

Cbopopph qfihl uiqiuj [uijp, 

Sbpq qiiulfnui Jpqphdiipinuij p, 

3mhdli t “iuiqbp Ijwpjfip Ifiuiqiaj t 

14 

Vbppbi. qaiplfbp qbqft'b uiuuiuin: 

( 3ml. muiq 0 3595) 

C’UwpuiLp'u qbpq hbptjppuip, 
biupdfip bpbup qbqfib imjuuun, 
h 2 al ^pbppb L{ni. l{bbuijp f 

X 5 

Cpb [uiLjntnl iq^u Lfuiqiipb dmjp : 

18. (1‘tiu'um'iuiL (ohanahaw) , an 


The Stork, Goose and Duck, 

And the snoror were happy. 

The snoror wept like a child. 

He yelped like a puppy, 

He wore a red cassock 

And down below was a yellow lining. 

The snoror is like a painter, 

A red face and a yellow lining, 

He lived in the bogs, 

Yelping like a puppy. 

unknown bird mentioned in T c lkuranc e i 


( 1960.165): 
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b^ibrniLlipli bl{f>h b l pnih qppj}h t The Swallows came and nested 

UuiqJnu uiugfrh quirtL'U'U ji ipJuili: They said the Psalms, completely at 

home. 

(1 ^whw 1 !ii/lIi n l pppqbmli, But the phanahaw and the praInan 

16 

InLifpti nthfilj jnjd puiqgp duijb: And the Dove have a very sweet voice. 

One could mention that the Dove ( lumri ) is frequently in apposition 
with a blbul , and either ohanahaw or erplnan could stand for the blbul . 

19. ■iuipnnL ( Jabru ) , and unknown bird, possibly a play on the 

Arabic form for Gabriel ( [ .fibril ]) who is mentioned in the 

third line of this poem by Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3ni[. uiuiq. 3595) : 

£uipnnL\i i uukp uipnLbumuipuip, The Jabru made announcements artisti¬ 

cally, 

Sbq qb'ibli /i u/tu IftiL gnimjp, He glowed like a fiery Hell, 

#bq 3uipp^i qifinqpli qn{k. Like Gabriel he blew his trumpet; 

17 

duinlibh tfbnbunppli fuiLuiuuip: The dead rose up together. 

A relation to Per. Lw* ( gabra* ) ’Female Partridge', seems unlikely. 

20. &<oipt»l{ ( Jahrik ) is an unknown bird whose name is of Persian 

origin, literally 'the little spinner', from Per. ( Jahre ) 

'spinning wheel'. The citation is from Yovhannes Vardapet (dot/, uiu/q, 
3595): 

^ui'ipjilf’u ipnpp t p qbq bpuip The Jahrik was like a small bundle, 

fti qpbqplimjp qbq ifuihbppuip. And he whirred like a spinner, 

Zmpmfd’u ji pnilj filjppli luibuijp All week he worked hard 

18 

Pl Iffipuilffilj ifuibrnb qp Ifiujp: And on Sunday there was no yarn. 
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21. UmqqpftL (salgriw) , an unknown water bird mentioned in 
Yovhannes Vardapet ( 3nt (. uiuiq, 3595 ) ; 

Uuiqqpfi tb bpfduijp phq uuiqh ft tfuip, The salgriw went to the swamp 
Ci urn iffi Smt/u/u/S hl tfunbl bbuij p, A long way, but wasn't tired; 

Pn[np dnifnLli uiplinL quiJpuip, The whole sea was his camp; 

19 

ITuipq fi jfipbuihg inqpb lipujpi He paid no attention to men. 

The first syllable of salgriw , sal- , means 'marsh', while griw is 
'bushel'; however, it seems unlikely that this would be applicable 
to a conjectured etymology. 

22. Piupfri ( rak c il ) , an unknown bird whose name might be of Indian 
origin. If the word is Indie, it corresponds to no bird-name known now. 

( 3m[, uiuiq. 3595) ; 

PuiplH mubh Jft k m JP> They say the rak c il was a small bird 

(Ip ft i p'liqlpug ui 2 t»tup 5 pb k m JPt Which was from the Indian lands; 

h pfifu ni qnSwp, From his beak he dropped up gems and 

jewels, 

20 

J?i uV pqdrii[nL u>j ( u>qkk In'iuip: Better than the jewels of the sea. 

23. 0uiq ( p e al ), poorly identified, but suggested as being either a 
Coot, Swan or Phalarope by the lexicographers. The consensus, though, 

is that it is a water bird. The NHB quotes a passage from John Chrysos¬ 
tom, Homilies on Phillipians VII (Out/. 0f>if>iq, ) which imply that the 

bird has a sweet voice; b qbqbgft^tj duijVuiLnpn l/9/j lV , bt ft gw n qgp bpqu 

21 

(ufuipdftgfn 1 ) . npuf^u unfumlqh bt. StqrtLnli, bu tftmqU t fat j n 1 2 LpJJUfuipft l{h, 

"(Are you fond) of beautiful voice and sweet song? There is none like 
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the Nightingale and the cicada and p c al and the mermaid." The Greek 
version^ shows p c a£ corresponding to x6kvos 'Swan’, not a bird well 
known for its beautiful voice. Attempts to relate it to Gk. (paXapCs 
'Coot' seem unlikely. * 

24 ,-PuippqnLq ( k c arbiul ) , and unknown bird cited in Yovhannes 
Vardapet [3ni(. uiuiq . 3595) : 

PaippqqfiXi pnjh'b fc qpdwp, The nest of the k c arbtul is formidable 

Op t bpttwp n l pmp, Which he built from iron and stone, 

Oi t b bbuw in^p, And put into a difficult place; 

23 

Vl fi tibppbtplj t>nil bt puip: For below it was the sea and stone. 

Standard sea birds are unlikely since most just scratch together a 
loose nest on the ground. A bird of prey is unlikely, and one might 
suggest an Osprey ( Pandlon haliaetus ) which will use the same nest year 
after year, adding to it each time making it assume gigantic proportions. 
The word is composed of the two segments k c ar 'stone' and blul 'pot'. 

25. £ppiu^libty ( k c rt c aknik ) , an unknown bird cited in Yovhannes 

Vardapet (3n</» uiuiq , 3595) ; 

PppuiLf'ubL/ twtniti tffi Ifuijp, There was a bird, the k e rt c aknik , 

Ub t fuiib l{nt Ifbbwjp, It stayed near the black bird, 

Ppntlqp uijljtp nmunpb bpfiuip, It soared and walked on its feet, 

9 4 

hl/ph jw'ulppqbpp'U l/nt Ifbhuijp: And lived in dry places. 
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1 . K e anzi abay, alawnin yetnoy afrak'eal oc e gtane hangist; isk ibr 
ardeok' agfrawn yafajagoyn eleal minc'der aweli arkack 6 jrheieiin ein, 
kare teli gtanel ew dadarel; k'anzi ew oc c artawazdabawd, ew c e ecd, 
ew kam yaync'ane or i jursd sroin agfawn er. 

2. Eznarawtik bawn e tefaf*,/ Ret akawsin i suf* ku gayr,/ K'aier 
zordunk'n ew kstanar./ U ir ^jagerun afmir, gsnar. 

3« Stranahawn e paycar,/ Ir jayn anus orpes sak c ar,/ E gelec'ik u xist 
paycar,/ Spitakagoyn ullayarmar. 

4. Ohanahawn u ©reinan,/ fcumrin unin yayz k*alc c r jayn. 

5* 2auplun jaynikn gayr/ Zed zergehon, or ku c'ancayr,/ Gabrieli 
p*oioyn naman,/Or me£ , eloc 6 n Jayn ku tayr. 

6 . Lacelacen garunan gayr,/ Sinakannerun xapar kutayr,/ Lace lace du 
aztawar,/ Zinc 6 bawan alek e kal zartavar. 

7- Xut e luxat c unn ep 6 k c a±c e enar,/Na ku carayr u dsrderayr,/ Ep 6 ors 
ayner u vastanayr,/ Luk zed azmard ku k 6 ark 6 a£ayr. 

8 . Kanc*uk bawn erb c'rtanayr,/ Juba kuzer ir mantrkar,/ Erb or 
kinakn ^eranayr,/ Nay oc e jubay ’w oc e mantrkar. 

9. Kerktuc'ik bawuk mi kayr,/ Hagner kaput u parcenar/ T c e zayd hawert 
or govec'er/ Zed zim p'eturs iski c'kar. 

10. Kovkoroysn en k e oyr u elbayr,/ Kovn korel u i sui* ku gayr;/ 
K c oyran barc c ner, t c e "zkovn gtar?"/ Na elbaym aser t c e "bon c'kar." 

11. Yovanahawn p'ac'er safar,/ Zed zelegan ir jaynan gayr;/ Hagel 
e lure* u delin sar,/ I paic'anin i surj ku gayr. 

12. Yovanak hawuk mi kayr,/ Zend canciayi jaynan ku gayr. 
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13« Aragiln u sagn u bat*!!/ Ew snororn uraxac'an. 

14. Snororgn zinc' tlay layr,/ Zerd zlakot malanckatayr;/ Yanjn e 
hager karmir kapay,/ Nerk'ew zarker delin astaf 1 . 

15. Snarawrn zerd nerkarar,/ Karmir eresk* delin astaf-,/ I samberan 
ku kenayr,/ Banlakoti pes kalkanjayr. 

16. Cicfmmk'n ekin ew bun darin,/ Salmos asc'in ztunn i laman./ 
Ohanahawn u aralnan,/ lumri unin yoyz k'alc'r jayn. 

17. Sabiam aser aruestabar,/ Zed geheni pes ku c'olayr,/ Zed Gabriel 
zp'olan goc'e,/ Xafnen mefealk'an hawasar. 

18. Jahrikn p'ok'r er zet crar/ U zanzanayr zed mancararj/ Sabat'n i 
bun ink'an janayr/ U kirakin manac c' kayr. 

19* Salgriwn ert'ayr and sain i var,/ Sat mi canpah u c'xon;]enayr,/ 
Bolor covun arnu c'amrar;/ Mard i yireanc' hogan c'kayr. 

20. Rak'il asen hawik mi kayr,/ Or i handkac' asxarhan kayr,/ I k't'en 
ankner akn u gobar,/ K'an azcovu ayl alek ^ohar. 

21 . I gelec'ik .jaynaworut'iwn, ew i k'alc'r ergs (parcic'is); oc e 
orpes soxakn ew cpurn, ew p'aln, ew yuskaparikn. 

22. MG.62.236: tou h^xvou nai tpc; JtT) 66 v 05 oibEmotE ou duvfjcp pant. 
XtyuptSrepov . "Are you not able to sing sweeter than the Swan and the 
Nightingale." 

23* K'arbllin boynn e dazar,/ Or e sinel erkat' u k'ar/ U e darel 
i xist dazar,/ Ew i nerk'ewan cov ew k'ar. 

24. K'rt'aknik hawuk mi kayr,/ Sew hawi p'usan ku kenayr,/ T'arvzk' 
ayner otawk'n ert'ar,/ Ink'n yanjardik'an ku kenayr. 
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ARMENIAN TEXTS CITED 


Up. tqn[. 


Uqui(3. 
Ujduih . 


Uppui'iuiJ gm^uihuij ^niubgjp, bb\jqmbmpuiUn Lftfr lV : 

Venice Matenadaran ms. No. 1418. Sections of this 
manuscript have been printed and discussed in Bazmavep 
55, 1898, January pp. 1-6; February pp. 66-74; March 

pp. 120-128. 

UqiufSujliqbqn j ‘‘huutJn l /?/) l\j Zuijng, Stftqjni 1909: 

R. P. Casey, The Armenian Version of the Pseudo-Athenasian 
Letter to the Antiochenes and of the Expositio fidei . 

Part. I (SD 15)* London and Philadelphia 194?. 


Uqjthmf. 
IXurnb. q/jw. 


fflj j. tlnpifi. 


On npu. 


Unuip. id. uu»?<V. 


llpdp. 
Pn l q. 


9pjpq n p Oqjdunfmpgji t Utuj^u Ui[quiipbqj uib, bpbL[utli 1963: 
Uhmbjpm OftpmLfwgli, quihwqwU q^uuui\utli qpn uubp'Ubp . Iptnp. 
9. SI;p-lTljpputt btuh, U.uiquip?uiuiuiui 1896: 

UnLbd'nL'Up Giujlifig '’Inpipfi Lpf ). . . /j unufib i[bpwdfili 

b l llntubp l[ujuXi bi puidmUtTuiU bt blimutn uTh 

Upjiumntnbifi ( pwut "u^P"): 

Ifrpg duinfrg U , 9pfiqnpji UuuinLiudutptuUji ‘Uuiqfiwquig loj (_puw 

< U^P~): 

l,m bJn Lhp juiqiuqu uui^Wtubuij u 'kui.[d[i VXijtuq^ ififi ifntnifiuij ft' 
S^p llnuipb i[i, , .m^uiifbpmf). . ,9p[iqnpfi SwjdbtuigLnj . ‘iputp. 
'hiiL/dji Hu j uiqldfi Lffig'' 147-648. iTuuigbuiip upulpuu tp. 
/9nt/j i nitf. ITuunpuiu 1797: 

lbnL[tfuij Upd pn Lb Ln j ‘^huutJnLfifi lIi . ‘Vbuibpp. 1887: 

0WLumnu[> PnLqiaUquigtnj ‘’lu/mJn Ljd[i l\i 2,mjng. U a 
yhwbppn Lpq, 1883: 

^oioii/nt/J/i lb PnLquihq 4>uiLumnu[i. 4,b\ibwfrli 1889: 
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Ppu. pb^bq, 
jdqjd. uq . 


9mq ft tub 

9mbd. 

9 ft pp pup. 
hutftuuij . 


bqb. 

bqfo. 

buffiijio puipnj . 


iljb bb JblfhnLfdft tfap uij [ hL tuj [ UuiqJnuuig, tqbuuibu 
fdniqfdp, Gump pbqq^J uippbgnquig, ifui 2 fuft, ifuifuwbuig , 
ltupbuig, pb^bqmg, fat ft 9 npqftnu ifl[ujjb, fat ft 3niqftutuij, 
fat uij [ Gump ft utoub ml;pnibutlpubu puut Giunpbutpuig 
(quu> bZP) : 

Ztuutpbuifip pump p^2 l{mpu>bftb 9 wqftwbnuft LfuiJ 9uqbbnuft 
Jbduibn tfa pdpliutuibuifi, ft j n ibtulfuibt; . . . fduipqJwbbuiI fat 
Jblfbbwi ft 5u/j pmppum (jpuw b£P): 

iuiLiupnLtfli blfbqbgwlfiul/ bpqng ' np qtubd l/uuf puipuiqp 
tyntfib biP): 

9ftpp puipnifn Lpbutb np l{ n lb UJtupuib ‘iuiutnp, lj ln^fiu 1741s 
U. dniftuibbnL r fonfuiulfwgLnj s ' ‘iqop tfutpunifbutfi jnLbrng ft 
C quipn l , , , , qnpd fiifuiuuiwuftpuil(ujb fat uiuum l bmp mb mL[tub , 
&uipqjwbbui[ JiuuuiJp ft dbnb Ufnffnbft nipniJb pui'twbmjft 
ft iIpuig ( faqntfc /i ?u/j putppuin. . . l{uij hi inl{ fiJujuuiuJuftpuiLfuib 
Juiub qnpbng r kuJiuul/uigLnj' [uil fato fduipqjubbiui ft jmbf 
ft ‘iuij ft dbnb Pmqmpmmmj UmJft L[nbb mb, uij [ pmqmmdnLf 
‘iLutfumowbw[ ( puut b£P ); 

bqblftuj bnqptuginj' Pmqpbimbqmj btqfiul[niqnufi bqb 
u/qwbqngo Hbbbmfilf 1826: 

bqfobft ifuiub tltupqbuij fat Zuijng tqmwJntflftLb, bpbtfuib 
1957: Uppnj ‘iopb tfbpnj bqfokb tfuipqwu{buift ifmutbbmqp- 
nifdftLbg „ U.bbbutftl[ 1859, 

U. buffttfimbm bfiu^puiginj' ‘tmJmnoutbm^ jduipqtf, qpngb, np 
jmqmqu puipnj fig Ifbbquibbuig bL wLpuhg ufunnn tuify mb mgt Pound. 
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Umlnp. jw* 
bpqb, rf. junpuib, 

— pbp. 

t/LU/qp, 

blpp. UtLbui. 

— /“P* 

— jiup 1 . 

— dmuia 


2bbnp, 

£[. UippUUI. 


f JK. 

kt? o 

bupLp. 
l,wimn a 


in Hpqb. inn,, Sin a 3, if 131-175: 

bnppb p j uipn L^fi l\j Sbumb ( pww b4P 

3ni[SuibbnL bpqliLgugLnj Ublibntjdp Lb uuiLfu tnuiub (unp- 

tubiugb. uib*u CbnpS. duijft, if 5-15: 

dblibn Lpfi lIi gbpuilfuibn tfftbuib s l[pl(pbo Suiduinauib . . . b l 

pbquip 3wL[b .. 0 ( puui b^P"): 

U, Soph bLitiqpp 'Inbmu/gLnj H w pp b l diumbbuiqpnLfftpLlip, 
Spuip, ■£. P, Uupqpubuib , 4bbbuipli 1907i 
II, bifipbdp dunnbbuiqpn lfftp Lbp , [ftujpqduib n l (ftp Lb 
llLbtnuipmbp. Sm, p, if. 261-345„ Hbbbuipli 1836: 

Uuuu'U upuSng b l ujqo(ftpg. Sin. q. 224-225: 
b j wpn Lfftp Lb Qplqipb dbpnj. Sm. q. if 61-62: 

U. bifipbdp duimbbuiqpn Lfftp Lbp. 4,hbbuiplf 1836„ —lnpu 
Swmnpi 

Sbbnp, 3[utlf. 11 lunndn L/ftpLb Suipobuij. Mbbbuipp 1832: 
Plpuiup pduiumuiuppp Ublflin Lfftp l\i utnnpnqn LjftbuAjgli llppu- 
mnmbip. Sprnp. 3. ITmbuibqbiub, U. ‘IbmbppnLpq 1911: 
3-pqnLlf, np Ipiip Wpifbpmi. 3-pq wtq. 4,bbbmfilf 1796: 

3 ru[S uibb i it ^ipntpuiugp , Sutqbp, uipfvwpuiuppnLfdj uidp ' 
bd. ‘ftpifmqj tub. bpbi[mli 1960, 

hupppnup bppgnt bpn Luuiqtduig tn j dbpbnLfftpLb 3npmj: 
‘'lunndn Lfftp Lb llppuimuLfpirp buiuuipifbpmgLnj , uipfuunnuiupp- 
nLfftjuidp'' U . b. 3nLqpui2Jiubp. Opbifuib 1963: 
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Wp. 

—— tu null] . 

— dr j, 
lunp. ut^fu. 

— ifuwi. 

— uimJ a 
Uni • 

Wuiq „ quit/uiqui 0 

— Jfyo 

y uip [d jiti q 

Ubiqli. ULbtn. 

irfifu mu, 

U{u Q mn Q 

— quiui. 


t/bputu/j lunfppnbuigLnj UmbVuipuAjn ifijp lIi , PniqP uin 
LbLnli bum Zuid'puitndiftu'U bL um bum Znqbqui [iiwbuili. tntqn l uih 
bli Ipfrqnp Squijfi bunltulqwu fin Ltf, Hblibuifil/ 1865: 

ShuniPfii\i UnuiL/uig UnqnJnlifi: 
lThl]\in Lftfi lIi dnqnL[nqfr: 

Up jump ? uig n j g ITnilubufi lunpbbuigtnj f U.b\ibwfil{ 1881: 
tfmlukufi IvnpbXiuigLnj t/uimbb tuqpn L@fi ilip. U.b’ubuifil] 1865: 
UnL[ufiufi lunpbliuig mj , ‘‘iuiuitf n Lfdfi lIi 4uijng 0 Sifiqfiu 1913: 
UfiLpqfi bpn Luuiqbifuij 'iuij pu/iqbmfi UninufO pbbuij n LjUba/li . 
rifibhliiu 1832: 

9pfiqnpfi Ifuiqfiutnpnufi 9uiJuiqtnuiiiwlifi uiJpnqpuilfuib [nLbnufo 
4. 9. U^Xi^tlliibuih , U,bfibliXiui 1912 ( mpintumu] Q 46 1911 ); 
9pfiqnpfi Ifwqfiuuipnufi Pqftbpp. ‘ipuip. U. Unuuiuibbuibg , 

bqbQuwXiqpunqo l 1910: 

6jb t $p “» d'luppigb'' 0n]uip iquimiffii Ifni bgbuif, np fliunt 
qlfuij u-bputg bL qpui'hubmj uiufbuiuig 4pni[Jiuj'' uililiupP nSn i[ fi 
fuimfib puippum... nifibi pliq'iuiui t bt ‘iuij puipqifmUn Lfdfi Lilli 
Vbpubufi ‘Quiifiuibg nLhfifdnnfi fi d9 qumm ( pain V46) : 

Ifblfbn Lflfi Lb untpp ilLbmmpuibfib , np puui buiuifd^nu. ‘dnffiu 
1825: 

ITfifuuij t. ffi ilunpinj dtuJuibuiLpuqpn Lfdfi Lb . bpn Luuiqbif 1870: 
llnuilfg Iffufifduipuij Uopfi bL (iqnifuffiuibn L, 4,bbbuifiLf 1854: 
Ufufifdwp Ini, 9fipp quiuiuiuwiubfi . 'ipuip. t°. finpnujuih. 
bpbifuAi 1975: 
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Vbp, 

3ni[. uiuiq. 


35, ({ft. 


Zfjp, 


Cbnp5. 


fl ij. uin(uilf). 
rtu(/„ 


Juifte 


np Sqnb, uipuipbiu[ If, 3nl{nptuj bpfigu bpuilibui[ 

5uijpwu/buijib Wdpfili puiquipfr, ‘'In f fur 1824: 

3ni(5uilik£u Suiq Pn^ling, From two manuscripts^ 

in the Yerevan Matenadaran, principally No. 3595 * leafs 
69a-79b with some reference to No. 738, leafs 120a»- 
123b. Printed examples have appeared in the newspaper 
Wuiwfiu 1879:2478, 2479, 2481, 2494 (Istanbul) and in 
the journal bplfpuiqnLliui 1884:317-320 (Istanbul). Trans¬ 
lations appear in Archag Tchobanian, La Roseraie d*Arm- 
enie, Vol. 3, Paris 1929* 

''/uwa/nt^tb Sn^furtibni p. mtq. bpntutuq^if 

1867. 

Ihjmbjimjfi Ufipuilfn lIj lpj tfbuicfnpqp puilifig. ‘tbmbppnipq 
1877: 

Vbpubu Clmp^ui^f}, Buiquiqu bplflifi bt qmpqnig linpiu fuifa- 
b [mlilibp, (hip bqbufinj. bpbi[iub 1968: 
iTfai/fant^/itfa U. iit bunupuih jib, np puui lTuiw(tt;nuti, ‘‘tnifiu 
1825, tl 16-106: 
mb f u Iffu, wn, 1854: 

ITuiub ifblflinLffbuili qpngli dlibqng fat uij [ng puihfiL 5t>li 
Ipniulquipuilifi ( puui) V^P : 

3n5uthbn t flu lqbpbpuiuf\ juil buimpmliuiqfipli Uunnfiknu, ?«. U 
fat P. 4,bbbuilil{ 1826 fat 5ui. 4. 4.blibu>fiIf 1826, np n tfa/i 
limbt j uiLb in Luid ^oqnuji jiql9bp [?, npnlip unfpnql Iqunf 8ulf, 
u/nq. -flulf. ifui/d. q fat q qppbpfig bplfnL linpuiqfi um i^iuw- 
wuiuinfiLi, 5pmp. PtuqJ, 1913, 1 1 14-16: 
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flint. 

fl l nuf, 

‘hftu. tfbgop. 
'’Ifiuitun. 

tyn 02. 

— tuigfi. 
'VuiJ. uiqbpu. 

UuiJ. uilibg, 
2 mp. 

Uubuitb, 


Utupq. 

Ugp. 


mb' u flulf.: 

Vmmfi^nu flintuijbgfi, duiJwbuitjuiqpn Lfi)fi Lb . U.mqmp 2 uiuiuiui 
1898: 

Uuibifnubbnu Oppb/buib. ‘luiunfn Lpfi ib uiu/bb Ufnjuilpub. Unulpfui 
1861: 

‘tfiufiqbuij Hbgopbatjp, U.bbbwfiLt 1900: 

tyfiuiuinnLftfiLbp uiqqf i uiqqfi, npiqfcu flump Ifutif tuium tuidp 
puibfig fi tfbpuij qmbui^uib fipiug ft tfib quipu ( puui b^P): 

'tbnfl q lno 2 buibg , 3n Lbob-U,fiu{wl[, Sifiqfiu 1909: 

‘tbnfl "lnc> 2 buibg, Zuigfi fubqfip. Sipqfiu 1880: 

‘tiuunfnLjdfiLb Uqbpuibqpft Uuil^bqnbuiginj ( Uniui-huiLfiufdbbku'). 
Hbbbmfilf 1842: 

bpm 2 at P u ‘J' u P n Lpb t -' l, n uibuibmb tbqfibuil[bbpfig. 11 140-180. 
±n UunTn il; [f> pt. Ubbginj tuiiuipiTnibp fi qpng muiunTuiqpn g. 
U.uiquip2uiuftuui 1893: 

Ubuibfiuij fi i[pq. Uuibuitbbg Lnj fi fi <H1 quipm . . .pmqnuub 
flul{bpbpuibfi fi Wblfbnifibbt Pqftngb ‘toqnufi.,,qpnLuid bnptu 
iffiflujpmbuilpub fi tfbpuij Wuipqbqm^buib bi fi ifbpuij unifnp- 
niftbuibg blfbqbginj ( puui b4P): 

Vblfbmfifi lb b o fdiuh g /dq/dng bmfdn Lqfilfbuij g, tupuipbui[ bpiub- 
bi mjb Uwpqufi 2 'bnptuiifig tfujpqmqbuifi , ‘tnifiu iu. unq. 1743, 

p. muf 0 1826—1828: 

HuumLuidui 2 nib{ tfib hi bnp l[uiuilfiupuibuig t iffibbbiu 1929: 
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Ui/p. iqunn. 

Umbifi. i b r i, 

Huiljiutf. ‘ig. 

— jnp. 

Hbgt>p. 

Huui If. 

Hpq. urn. 

— uq, 

Hpp* bL L[lf. 
Sui(t)bL „ ‘iuipg. 

— nulffup . 

Soliuilf. 

0UipUf. UfUlJ. 


Ihfptuinmj Uufuupuiufbui^ bqpop Zbfttfnj U, uippuijfi Zuijng 
‘‘luiuitfn L0fiLb , Ipuip. Lui ‘ibuiquipbuib , <t>uipfiq 1859: 

Uuibifiuiblinu Lb‘ttugfa. .. Pmnqfcpg pliquipduilf bL puiqjunluiuuiuilf 
(pain Ij^P) : 

iwpgtfnLbp bi ufunnwujpwb\ig qufLuuftu fipuig /» ufbuiu ufttipq- 
uiJmuig, (puui b^P): 

3rt«/?uibJ/nt Huipqu/ufbm Huibuilfuili Ifn^bgbfnj . „ .SuiLlinL2~ 
bgtnj,., fi 49 quipm UblflinL^fiLli qpngb 3npuij (puui 

bZP > 

U. Pujpuqfi btqu. bbumpnL buiufmqni[lfuigLng dump i(uiub 
Hbgopbuij uipuip I pl 0buibli , Hbbbmjilf 1830: 

pg Uiuuuuulfng. Hblibuijilf 1877: 

4nqni(uidnj p umiutgug Hui pquiliuij. ‘ipuip. I/. Hum, 0. 'Vbuibp- 
prtLpq fw. I-III, 1894-1899: (cf. N. Marr). 

Huipquiliuij PuipdppbpqgLnj Ublfhn L0ji tb UnqJnumg 'Putjdfi, 

[i j UdquipfuuAi 1797: 

Ujupp bt i[lfujjuipuiXinijdfi l\i p uppng. 2 ‘iw. Hblibrnfilf 1874: 
9fipp ‘iuipgJw'Ug, 9p. Siu0biwgLnj. ‘Infliu Mill: 

9jppp np Lfnift nulfbi(mp[il{, uipuipbuif U... Hpfiqnpfi 
Suiftbiuig lojIi. tynffiu 1746: 

Soliuilfuili JtuuibiuU, np bu Sobuiliuijuilf bt luiuiGump uiobfig 
Lftmf SoilmiquiuiGump ( quibuiquib ‘ibqlglimlfljbpj: qnpbbp'). (puui 

V4P): 

luiquipuij 0utpufbgLnj ‘‘luitnJn L0f> lIi Zuijng. Sifiqfiu 1904: 
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#/l£. (? ut. ui .) 

— lijv. p. 
-f/uii. 


('»"». p.) 


— £/>k. 

(fi». q.) 

— d puib 
Snii ( u/</) . 


0/)£nl//i bppuijbgLrtj Ruihp bpbp ^bt /j {nju phiiuijbm^p, 

“!ut. U« */fafabu»/ity 1822: 

<t>f7inlif) juiqwqu bmfumfu)jwJni/dbuib. ££ 44-121: 

jutqiuqu puAj ntfabj fat uibuiumb l{b\iquAjbuiltgq, uin 
UtLujuftupnu . ££ 123-172: 

d>fiinbft Uppuijbgtnj ITbuignpqp ft iwju Q Sut. p. U.b’Ubaftli 
1826: 

Qftinbft uijbngf !</ np /i ifibb L^buibh fvUqpng fat jntA- 
ifmUg. 1-444: 

Qft[n\ifi Zbppuij bgmj dump* x ib'bbutftl{ 1892: 

3mqmqu uiu/ub piubftgb. 220-267: 

l/u/'huu/bui -PnLluiljli q/ttuifap. ‘iputp. 11. 2oiqui\jbtuV. ’’luipfiq 
1902: 

Zuwipbmfip k£bp JPnt^wtybuifa uiuiquipuippkli. < ipuip 0 Up^u/<£ 

2nil]cub btub > n bupftq 1926: 
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INDEX OF BIRD NAMES 
ARMENIAN 


abeluk 

177-178. 

badicon 

agi-aw 

16, 26-27, 61-62, 

basot 


97, 122, 129, 142, 

baze 


194, 197-204, 213, 

blbul 


238, 242. 

bi-dor 

ak* a±a± 

32, 77-78, 88, 142, 

bu 


203. 

buec 

alawni 

64, 66, 81, 127-134, 

buicak 


156, 200, 238. 

cicai-n 

alkion 

163-165. 


ancel 

192-193, 205. 

cicainuk 

angl 

37-39, 154. 

covagi-aw 

aragil 

17 - 22 , 29 , 31, 101 , 

covarcui 


123, 133, 152, 167 

covartoyt 


195, 226, 244. 

covoror 

arciw 

40, 42-49, 64. 

cop 

arjnagf*aw 

206. 

curktuc e 

armaw 

234-235. 

c e axsarek 

aror 

105. 

c*ec 

aros 

20, 97, 102, 104-105. 

c c in 

artawazdahaw 

15, 23, 238. 

cay 

artoyt 

176-178. 


asida 

3. 

cayeak 


20, 29-33* 244. 


30-32. 

51. 

50, 63-64, 67, 130. 

136, 217-219, 245 
40, 42, 47 . 

48, 50, 150-154, 242. 

153- 156. 

154- 156. 

100, 122, 134, 180-183, 
187, 245. 

183, 213. 

10 . 

58. 

124. 

120 . 

241. 

223. 

211, 217. 

15 - 16 . 

16, 23, 52-54, 133. 

100, 120-124, 181, 187 

196 . 

29, 121-122, 124, 167, 
194-196. 


bad 
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AEMENIAN 


celagfaw 

167- 

hawalusn 

7-9, 150. 

cnc±uk 

19, 194, 225-228. 

hawapatir 

242. 

cufak 

67-68. 

hawp'al 

19, 85, 90, 97, 

c'il 

85. 


132-134. 

c e it 

1, 22?. 

holarauk 

100, 122, 187. 

dabuc 

84. 

holamal 

63, 106-107• 

del^anik 

230. 

istrmul 

3* 

dsxoyahaw 

79. 

jiakan 

117-118. 

dufec 

85- 

jiwnjiwnik 

229. 

egiptahaw 

16. 

jknak® al 

13-14, 23, 28, 32 

ei^emik 

197. 

jknkul 

10-12, 23 - 

eitiwrik 

116. 

^abru 

245. 

ep*ene 

42. 

jahrik 

245. 

erastahaw 

221-222. 

jaylaran 

1, 3, 227. 

ergahaw 

212. 

jragfaw 

10. 

eznarawtik 

239. 

kac e alak 

192-194. 

aranahaw 

239. 

kak c aw 

32 , 82-86, 90 , 97 

arslnan 

239, 245. 

kanc'uk 

241. 

gawaz 

67-68. 

kand 

49 . 

gaylagraw 

204-205. 

karap 

12, 25-26. 

getarcui 

56. 

karmralan^ 

218. 

getnartutik 

182. 

karmratutn 

218. 

gre 

103. 

karmrot'n 

138. 

gurparar 

222. 

kaskam 

154-156. 

hatabek 

228, 233- 

katab 

14, 198. 



katak 
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ABMETTIAU 

205 . 

laray dawux 

216. 

kerktuc 6 ik 

241. 

laraylus 

49. 

kefnex 

183, 213. 

loyion 

212. 

kiknos 

13-14, 27. 

lumri 

136, 245. 

kik'ris 

85, 90, 97- 

mak* aluk 

160. 

kiwiw 

105 , 116. 

manglatew 

160. 

kku 

135* 

mari 

77- 

kokol 

170. 

mawrahaw 

118-119. 

kondor 

235- 

mecaktuc 6 

230 . 

korangsa 

78, 142, 198, 203. 

melak'al 

166. 

korc 

236. 

mrtinm 

30, 32. 

kovkoroys 

241. 

neelas 

343. 

kfnmk 

20, 100-103, 122, 

neesa 

3, 243. 


181, 187- 

nuartak 

243-244. 

ktc*ar 

118. 

ohanahaw 

239, 244-245. 

k c a 3 ahaw 

15-16, 23, 238. 

op op 

cf. yopop. 

k e aradr 

113-115. 

ori 

197-198. 

k e arbiul 

247. 

oror 

55-56, 120. 

k c rt'aknik 

247. 

otekan 

58. 

k'upic 

67-68. 

oskrkul 

42. 

laihaw 

39- 

palapan 

68. 

lce-lce 

240. 

papkay 

78, 142, 203, 213. 

lor 

66, 79-82, 222. 

parik 

221. 

loramarg 

79-80, 89. 

parkos 

137. 

lsefTaik 

173. 

paskuc 

235-236. 



payla r lusi 

178 . 
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ABHENIAN 


pirol 

186. 

saiarcak' 

189* 

pit'nus 

170. 

siramarg 

32 , 87-89- 

piplay 

142. 

soxak 

211, 216-217. 

por 

10, 27-29, 86. 

sonkur 

68-69. 

polmak c li 

'O 

CD 

• 

srorik 

120. 

p c ai 

246-247. 

sunlur 

68-69* 

p* alarik 

105. 

suzak 

6. 

p'arp'ar 

108. 

sahin 

59-62, 67, 69, 133- 

pasean 

27, 86. 

sasord 

40. 

p e aytp c or 

173. 

seax 

16. 

rakil 

246. 

snoror 

20, 29, 31, 244. 

sag 

20, 28-29, 31, 85, 

sunlur 

69. 


90, 97, 195, 244. 

tateln 

17, 21-22. 

sakf 1 

59, 62-63, 97- 

tarmahaw 

100, 122, 187-190. 

salam 

85-86, 90, 97. 

tatrak 

19, 65 , 97, 134-136 

salgriw 

246. 


146, 156, 181, 183, 

saratak 

50. 

tavlancil 

49 . 

sard 

189* 

tordik 

230, 241. 

sareak 

189, 215 . 

trok'ilos 

112-113. 

sarek 

187, 189, 215-16, 229. 

ttaleln 

22, 154-156. 

sarekik 

228-229. 

t c anjr 

10 , 29 . 

sarik 

100, 122, 187-189- 

ti-c'nacanc 

227. 

sarsarak 

89-90. 

t'rc'nkast 

52. 

sarsarek 

90. 

t c t e ak 

144, 230. 
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ARMENIAN GREEK 


t'xkatar 

221-222. 

it\i.&ET0S 

41, 56, 65, 130. 

urur 

54-56. 

&Aku(!!)v 

163, 171- 

varoz 

61. 

ctp^ucpo? 

48. 

varuzan 

65-67, 80, 137. 

aai6a 

3- 

xalatut 

186. 

poaxas 

33- 

xawsawi 

78. 


152. 

xaytuk 

119- 

PuCa 

152. 

xiw 

213-215. 

Y^pavos 

99-101, 103, 109- 

xolomukn 

158. 


126 , 191, 213 . 

xord 

85, 90, 96-100. 

yXau£ 

9, 150, 157- 

xot 

240. 

Y pi5(Jj 

236-237* 

xt e ac c uk 

51. 


37-39, 41-42. 

xut c luxat'un 

240. 

6pEnav C<; 

160-162. 

yopop 

18, 124, 167-170, 195- 

euocj' 

18, 167-170, 217 

yovanahaw 

243. 

fe poj6 Cos 

17, 102. 

zaupui 

240. 


15, 23, 52. 



t£pa£ 

63, 80, 121. 


GREEK 

Ixtlvo? 

52-54. 

&e 

41, 48, 72, 130. 

xaxxdpp 

84. 

&t]6cjjv 

217, 220, 249. 

xaTappdxTps 

106. 

atyo^H'iXas 

158. 

xCyxXos 

185. 

atyun l6$ 

48. 

xfpxos 

65, 130. 

ai&uia 

36, 107, 111. 

xCooa 

192. 

&X£ma)p 

41, 54 , 78 , 92, 94. 

xoxxo-&patf dtps 215, 228, 233 = 
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GREEK 


k<5 khu^ 

148, 159. 

noptpupCwv 

217 . 

woXoCos 

110 , 121 , 126 , 191 . 

cteX.eukCs 

188, 191. 

h 6 pa£ 

61, 188, 197-198, 

axo\<5ua£ 

117. 


203-204, 207. 

oxpf£ 

243. 

xop<3vr} 

m, 197-198, 205, 216. „ pouKov 

225- 

X<5xXUCpOg 

159. 

expounds 

1. 

Kdxvog 

13-14, 17 , 25 , 27 , 

xou5g 

87, 92, 94-95. 


34 , 247, 249 . 

xCoupdxiov 

68. 

A.6pog 

81-82, 120-122. 

xpoxCXog 

112-113. 

pfpoil' 

166. 

xpuyiiv 

75, 134-135, 140. 

pr)Xa6f\cpL 

41. 

9a\axp<5xopa£ 

10. 

vtiXaaa 

1-3, 243. 

cpaXaptg 

105, 247. 

vIeool 

3. 

<pacuavi5g 

87- 

vr)xxa 

33, 36. 

tpiocat (<jp4xxa 

) 135. 

VUKXlX<5paE, 

157, 198, 242. 


41-42, 71. 

ipTuyo^^^P 0 

79-80. 

<poiv 

234. 

opxu£ 

79-81. 

Xapa&pidg 

113-115* 

opxtXog 

112-113. 

X£Xl6(5v 

162, 166, 180, 183. 

neXax&v 

7- 

XTivaXwuTiE, 

169. 

TieXapy^S 

18-19, 21, 126. 

4>ap 

110, 126, 132,140,188, 191. 

nipbiE, 

82, 84, 104. 

(HxxdxTig 

145. 

nepiaxEpa 

65, 75, 110, 126-127, 

dnCg 

104. 


130-1, 134, 139, 184, 

191. 


HEpxvdg 

41. 
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IRANIAN 


(Persian unmarked) 


ayKu 

39 (Scythian). 

kajale 

194 (Kurdish). 

apCupos 

48 (OP [Hesychius])• 

kasak 

205. 

badah 

31 (Pashtu). 

kobg 

84 (Baluchi). 

balaban 

62, 68. 

kokala 

170. 

basa 

51. 

kuku 

148. 

bat 

• 

31- 

lasxor 

40. 

bat 

• 

31 (Kurd). 

lur 

82 (Kurdish). 

baz 

64, 103. 

murg-i-zarrinbal 134. 

buf 

152. 

_ _ — ^ -i ^4. 

murg-i-humayunbal J 

bulbul 

217. 

musparik 

221. 

bum 

152. 

parpar 

108. 

bum 

152 (Kurdish). 

pupu 

170. 

cur 

165. 

qara’gus 

49. 

duraj 

85, 153. 

qizil 

64. 

arazifya 

48 (Avestan). 

qumri 

136-137. 

gunjesk 

211. 

saena 

54-55 (Avestan) 

guvas 

67- 

sar 

50. 

guvaz 

68. 

sar 

189 (Avestan). 

gabiii* 

245. 

sari 

189 (Avestan). 

Huma 

134. 

sesk 

212. 

hqqtu e ali 

47. 

sonqur 

68. 

jurra baz 

68. 

surxbal 

134. 

kabk 

84. 

saqr 

59, 62. 

kabk 

84 (Pashtu). 

sahin 

59-61, 64. 

kajala 

193-194. 

Suturmurg 

3. 
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IRANIAN SANSKRIT! 

HINDI ITALIC 

FRENCH 

tarlan 

6 A. 

caprinrulgus 

158 . 

tih.u 

85- 

chardrion 

115. 

tiqun 

64. 

columba 

129-132. 

tutak 

142. 

comix 

189, 204, 216 

tuti 

142. 

corvus 

200 , 202. 

taihuj 

85- 

cuculus 

146. 

tuti 

• • 

142. 

cygnus 

23, 238. 

ustermurg 

3- 

grus 

99 , 102, 103, 

warasan 

65, 67. 

hirundo 

180. 

xat 

240. 

milaria 

241. 

zangulabal 

134. 

motacilla 

185. 



ossifraga 

41-42. 


SANSKRIT 

palumbes 

131. 

kokita- 

148. 

parra 

224. 

rjipya- 

48. 

parsa 

224 (Umbrian), 

sarika- 

189- 

passer 

225. 

supama- 

54. 

percnus 

71. 

syena- 

48, 54. 

phoenicopterus 87. 



pica 

194. 


HINDI 

scolopax 

no. 

ghuiyam 

212 . 

seleucis 

188. 

tota 

144. 

terzororius 

61. 



turdus 

91, 177. 


ITALIC 

turtur 

131- 

Latin unmarked) 

upupa 

169-170. 

bubo 

152 . 


FRENCH 

bufo 

152. 

coq puant 

169* 
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BALTIC SLAVIC GERMANIC CELTIC HITTITE SEMITIC 



BALTIC 

Kiebitz 

116. 

(Lithuanian unmarked) 

kievit 

116 (Dutch). 

ar¥lis (arelis) 56, 120. 

kranuh 

103 (OHG). 

erelis 

120 . 

Meise 

224. 

garnis 

103 (Lettish). 

Stinkhahn 

169. 

gamys 

103. 

prostr 

177 (OIc). 

gerve 

103, 213- 



gulb§ 

27. 


CELTIC 

kukutis 

148. 

garan 

103 (Welsh). 

puppukis 

170 (Lettish). 

garanos 

103 (Gaulish). 


SLAVIC 


HITTITE 




(Russian unmarked) 

tarla- 

22 . 

AP03A 

177* 

kakkapi- 

84. 

hupak 

170 (Old Sorbian). 



HBOJira 

186. 


SEMITIC 



Jihfcyxa 

108. 

(Arabic unmarked) 

opem 

56. 

*anqa 

59- 

CH3otopoHKa 

167- 

babga* 

144. 

xepaB 

103 (Bulgarian). 

barbur 

30 (Heb.). 

zeravfc 

103 (OCS). 

basaq 

52. 

Tpacory3Ka 

186. 

batt 

• • 

31. 



• ct* 

• ct 

31 (Syriac). 


GERMANIC 

bava 

152 (Syriac). 

(German unmarked) 

bjn 

234 (Egyptian) 

hopfen 

170 (MHG). 

buh 

152. 

kam 

213 (OIc.). 

bumm 

152. 
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SEMITIC CAUCASIAN TURKIC 


gudaf 

199. 

buvi 

152 . 

khu-u-gu 

148 (Assyrian). 

cit 

• 

228 (Ingush). 

kos 

• 

242 (Heb.). 

citi 

• 

228. 

ne'elasah 

• 

1, 243 (Heb.). 

gavazi 

67- 

A 

notsah 

1, 3 (Heb.). 

gedi 

27- 

* ozniyyah 

56 (Heb.). 

guguli 

148. 

qab3 

84. 

karapi 

27- 

qaqbanu 

84 (Akkadian). 

kakabi 

84. 

qaqqawa 

84 (Syrian). 

kokobe 

84 (Megrelian) 

qore’ 

242 (Heb.). 

korci 

236. 

rananim 

243. 

(m)yu 

152 (Chan). 

salav 

80 (Heb.). 

paskunji 

• • 

235. 

saqr 

• 

62. 

tuti 

• • 

144. 

taihuo 

• 

84-85. 



tuti 

144. 


TURKIC 

• • 

zalim 

• 

1. 

(Turkish unmarked) 


CAUCASIAN 

aitalgu 

69. 

(Georgian unmarked) 

bedenos 

170 . 

bat 

31 (Svan). 

birkut 

49 (Turki). 

bate 

31 (Mingrelian) • 

bogmakli 

178. 

bati 

31. 

t il 

85. 

byu 

152 (Laz). 

davlanjil 

49. 

by u 

152 (Cban). 

guguk 

148. 

bu 

152. 

hupup 

170. 

bubu 

152 (Chechen). 

ibibik 

170. 

bui 

152. 

v. H c 

On^r a 

227 (Ottoman). 

bui 

152 (Tush). 

karakush 

49. (Turki). 
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'TURKIC 


kev 

84. 

shunkar 

69-70 (Turki) 

kumru 

136. 

sonkur 

68 

lori 

82. 

sonqur 

68 (Chagatai) 

quqnus 

34 (Turki). 

toYril 

68 (Ottoman) 
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INDEX OF ENGLISH AND SCIENTIFIC BIRD NAMES 


Accentor, Alpine 

211. 

Aquila beliaca 

43, 49. 

Accipiter brevipes 

51- 

Aquila pomarina 

43. 

Accipiter gentilis 

51, 64. 

Aquila rapax 

43. 

Accipiter nisus 

51. 

Ardea cinera 

13. 

Aegithalos caudatus 

221. 

Ardea purpurea 

13- 

Aegypius monachus 

40, 204. 

Ardeola ralloides 

13. 

Alanda arvensis 

176-177 

Ardeola ibis 

23* 

Alcedo attbis 

163« 

Asio flammeus 

150,156. 

Alectoris chukar 

82. 

Asio otus 

150, 156, 

Ammoperdix griseogularis 

85- 

Athene noctua 

150, 156. 

Anas clypeata 

244. 

Avocet 

119- 

Anas crecca 

32. 

Babbler 

212. 

Anas querquedula 

32. 

Bee-eater 

166. 

Anser albifrons 

35- 

Blue-cbeeked 

166. 

Anser anser 

35- 

Bird of Paradise 

234. 

Anser erythropus 

35- 

Bittern 

13. 

Anthropoides virgo 

96. 

Little 

13- 

Antbus campestris 

185. 

Blackbird 

189, 199, 

Antbus cervinus 

185. 

Botaurus stellaris 

13. 

Antbus pratensis 

185- 

Branta rufieollis 

35- 

Antbus spinoletta 

185. 

Bubo bubo 

150, 156. 

Antbus trivialis 

185 

Bulbul 

136, 217- 

Apus apus 

160 

White-eared 

218. 

Apus melba 

160 

Bullfinch 

228. 

Aquila chrysaetos 

43 

Bunting 

230, 241, 


242. 


214 - 516 . 


•218. 


243 . 
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Black-headed 

230 . 

Carpodacus erythrinus 

230 . 

Cinereous 

230 . 

Carpodacus rubicilla 

• 

O 

KN 

OJ 

Com 

230 . 

Certhia brachydactyla 

223 . 

Cretzschmar's 

230 . 

Certhia familiaris 

223. 

Grey-necked 

230. 

Chaffinch 

228-229 

Ortolan 

230 . 

Charadrius alexandrinus 

112 . 

Reed 

230. 

Charadrius asiaticus 

112 . 

Rock 

230 . 

Charadrius dubius 

112 . 

Burhinus oedicneraus 

115- 

Chardrius hiaticula 

112 . 

Bustard 

10 , 20 , 102 , 

Charadrius leschenaultii 112. 


104-105. 

Chat 

213. 

Great 

104. 

Chlamydotis undulata 

104. 

Houhara 

104. 

Chlidonias hybrida 

119. 

Little 

104, 134. 

Chlidonias leucopterus 

119-120 

Buteo buteo 

50. 

Chlidonias niger 

119- 

Buteo lagopus 

50. 

Chough 

182. 

Buteo rufinus 

50. 

Alpine 

182. 

Buzzard 

45, 50. 

Chukar 

82-83* 

Honey 

50. 

Ciconia ciconia 

16, 22 . 

Long-legged 

50. 

Ciconia nigra 

16. 

Rough-legged 

50. 

Cinclus cinclus 

211 . 

Calandrella cinerea 

166. 

Circaetus gallicus 

43. 

Calandrella rufescens 

166 

Circus aeruginosus 

58. 

Canary 

230 . 

Circus cyaneus 

• 

CO 

in 

Caprimulgus europaeus 

158 . 

Circus macrourus 

58. 

Carduelis carduelis 

244. 

Circus pygargus 

58. 

Carduelis spinus 

228 

Clamator glandarius 

146. 
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Coccothraustes 


Carrion 

199 

coccothraustes 

228. 





Hooded 

192, 199, 201, 

Columba livia 

127. 






203. 

Columba oenas 

127. 





Cuckoo 

116, 135, 146- 

Columba palumbus 

127. 






149, 153, 207. 

Coot 

63, 105-108, 





Great Spotted 

146-148. 


116, 247. 





Cuculus canorus 

146. 

Coriacus garrulus 

167, 241. 





Curlew 

90. 106, 118- 

Cormorant 

9-12, 23, 165. 






119. 

Pygmy 

10. 





Stone 

115. 

Corncrake 

79-80. 





Cygnus cygnus 

25. 

Corvus corax 

192, 199-201. 





Cygnus olor 

25. 

Corvus corone comix 

192, 199* 





Delichon urbica 

180 

Corbus corone corone 

199. 





Dendrocopos leucotos 

173. 

Corvus frugilegus 

192, 199. 





Dendrocopos major 

173- 

Corvus frugilegus 




frugilegus 

199. 

Dendrocopos martius 

173 

Corvus monedula 

192. 





Dendrocopos medius 

173- 

Cotumix coturnix 

79- 





Dendrocopos minor 

173. 

Crane 

20 , 34, 91 , 





Dendrocopos syriacus 

173. 


96-104, 109- 





Dipper 

211 . 


HO, 122, 126, 





Dove 

19, 32, 65, 75, 


181, 187. 






81, 97, 127-140, 

Demoiselle 

96. 






156, 200, 207. 

Siberian White 

96. 






239. 

Crex crex 

79. 





Collared Turtle 

127 . 

Crow 

16, 61, 97, 122 

, 




Hock 

127. 


142, 194, 197- 





Stock 

127 


204, 213-216, 





Turtle 

52, 75, 127, 13* 


238-244. 






136, 140,146, 




181, 183, 213. 



Dryocopus martius 

173- 

Emberiza citrinella 

230,243. 

Duck 

5, 20, 29- 

Emberiza hortulana 

230 . 


33, 36, 105, 

Emberiza melanocephala 

230. 


244. 

Emberiza schomiclus 

230 . 

Shoveler 

244. 

Eremophila alpestris 

176 . 

Dunnock 

211 . 

Erithacus rubecula 

218. 

Eagle 

37, 40, 43-49, 

Falco cherrug 

59 , 62, 68. 


55, 58, 61, 64, 

Falco columbarius 

59. 


71-72, 83, 152, 

Falco naumani 

59. 


226. 

Falco peregrinus 

59. 

Bone Hi' s 

43- 

Falco rusticolus 

68 , 70. 

Booted 

43. 

Falco subbuteo 

59. 

Golden 

43, 49. 

Falco tinnunculus 

59- 

Imperial 

43. 

Falco vespertinus 

59. 

Lesser Spotted 

43- 

Falcon 

45, 59-70, 83 

Short-toed 

43. 


107, 130, 133 

Steppe 

43 . 

Peregrine 

59,67. 

White-tailed 

43, 47 , 56 . 

Red-footed 

59. 

Egret, Cattle 

23 . 

Saker 

59,62. 

Little 

13. 

Fieldfare 

242. 

Egretta alba 

13. 

Finch 

228 -230. 

Egretta garzetta 

13. 

Great Rose 

230 . 

Emberiza buchanani 

230 . 

Snow 

225,229. 

Emberiza caesia 

230 . 

Flamingo 

14-15,87. 

Emberiza calandra 

230 . 

Flycatcher 

212 . 

Emberiza cia 

230 . 

Fowl, Red Jungle 

77. 

Emberiza cineracea 

230. 

Francolin 

52 , 85 , 97. 
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Franeolinus franeolinus 

85- 

Black-necked 

6 . 

Fringilla coelebs 

228. 

Homed 

6 . 

Fulica atra 

105. 

Little 

6 . 

Galerida cristata 

1 ? 6 . 

Red-necked 

6 . 

Gallinago gallinago 

116. 

Slavonian 

6 . 

Gallinago media 

116. 

Greenshank 

119* 

Gallinula chloropus 

105 . 

Grosbeak, Scarlet 

230. 

Gallinule (Purple). 

105, 217. 

Grouse, Caucasian Black 79. 

Gallus gallus 

77. 

Grus leucogeranus 

96. 

Garganey 

32. 

Guineafowl, Helmeted 

16 

Garrulus glandarius 

192. 

Gull 

21 , 100 , 106, 

Gelochelidon nilotica 

119- 


119- 124, 181, 

Godwit 

90 , 106, 118- 


187* 


119. 

Black-headed 

120 . 

Black-tailed 

118. 

Common 

120 . 

Goldfinch 

134, 244. 

Herring 

120 . 

Goose 

10 , 20 , 28 - 32 , 

Lesser Black-backed 120. 


35, 86 , 

Little 

120 . 


91, 97, 195, 

Mediterranean 

120 . 


244. 

Gypaetus barbatus 

41. 

Greyleg 

35* 

Gyps fulvus 

235* 

Lesser white-fronted 35 . 

Gyrfalcon 

68 - 70 . 

Red-breasted 

35* 

Haliaeetus albicilla 

43, 56. 

White fronted 

35* 

Harrier 

45, 58, 69-70. 

Goshawk 

51, 64. 

Hen 

58. 

Grebe 

5-6 

Marsh 

58 



Jay 


Pallid 

Hawfinch 

Hawk 


58. 


121-124, 192- 


228. 


193, 196,205-6. 


^■5, 50,63, 65, Pleske's Ground 206. 



67, 68,80,121. 

Jynx torquilla 

173. 

Heathcock 

85- 

Kestrel 

59. 

Heron 

7, 13-15, 21- 

Lesser 

59. 


23, 28, 32, 

Kingfisher 

163-165 


102-103, 198. 

Kite 

16, 23,48,52-8, 
133. 

Great White 

13- 

Black 

52-54. 

Grey 

13- 

Red 

52-54. 

Night 

13, 234. 

Lammergeyer 

37, 41-42, 47 . 

Purple 

13- 

Lanius collurio 

186. 

Squacco 

13. 

Lanius excubitor 

186. 

Hieraaetus tasciatus 

43 . 

Lanius minor 

186. 

Hieraaetus pennatus 

43. 

Lanius nubicus 

186. 

Hirundo daurica 

180. 

Lanius senator 

186. 

Hirundo rupestris 

180. 

Lapwing 

115-116. 

Hirundo rustics 

180. 

Lark 

176-178. 

Hohby 

59. 

Black 

176. 

Hoopoe 

18, 167-170, 

Calandra 

176. 


195, 217. 

Crested 

176-177. 

Hummingbird 

227 . 

Lesser Short-toed 

176. 

Ibis 

12, 14-15, 238. Shore 

176. 

Glossy 

15. 

Short-toed 

176. 

Sacred 

15-16. 

Sky 

176. 

Ixpbrychus minutus 

13. 

White-winged 

176. 

Jackdaw 

29, HO, 121- 

Wood 

176. 


124, 126,167, 

Larus argentatus 

120. 
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Larus canus 

120. 

Montifringilla nivalis 

225, 229. 

Larus fuscus 

120. 

Moorhen 

105-107. 

Larus melanocephalus 

120. 

Motacilla alba alba 

185. 

Larus minutus 

120. 

Motacilla alba yarrellii 

185. 

Larus ridibundus 

120. 

Motacilla cinerea 

185- 

Limosa limosa 

90, 118. 

Motacilla flava 

185. 

Lullula arborea 

166. 

Neophron percnopterus 

40. 

Luscinia luscinia 

218. 

Nightingale 

211, 216-220, 

Luscinia megarhynchos 

218. 


247, 249. 

Lymnocryptes minimus 

116. 

Thrush 

218. 

Lyrurus mlokosiewiczi 

79. 

Nightjar 

158-159- 

Magpie 

192 - 194 , 

205,Numenius arquata 

90, 118. 


207. 

Numidius meleagris 

16. 

Martin 

122, 180. 

Nycticorax nycticorax 

13, 234. 

Crag 

180. 

Oenanthe oenanthe 

239. 

House 

180. 

Oriole, Golden 

186. 

Sand 

180-182. 

Oriolus oriolus 

186. 

Megalomis grus 

96. 

Ortolan 

230. 

Melanocorypha calandra 

176. 

Osprey 

56-58, 247. 

Melanocorypba leucoptera 

176. 

Ostrich 

1-3„ 227-228. 

Melanocorypba yeltoniensisL76. 

Otis tarda 

104. 

Merganser 

30. 

Otis tetrax 

104. 

Merlin 

59. 

Otus scops 

150, 154, 156 

Merops apiaster 

166. 

Owl 

9, 22, 48, 150- 

Merops superciliosus 

166. 


157- 

Milvus mi grans 

52. 

Bam 

150 . 

Milvus milvus 

52. 

Eagle 

150, 156. 

Monticola solitarius 

232 . 

Hawk 

156. 



Little 

150, 156. 

Pelecanus crispus 

7. 

Long-eared 

150, 156, 198, 

Pelecanus onocrotalus 

7. 


242. 

Pelican 

7-10, 150. 

Scops 

150, 154, 156. 

Dalmatian 

7. 

Screech 

155. 

White 

7. 

Short-eared 

150, 156. 

Perdix perdix 

82. 

Tawny 

150, 156. 

Pemis apivorus 

53. 

Pandion haliaetus 

56, 247. 

Persian See-see 

85, 153. 

Panurus biarmicns 

222 . 

Petronia petronia 

225- 

Parrot 

78, 142-145, 

Phalacrocorax carho 

10 . 


203, 213, 230. 

Phalocrocorax pygmaeus 

10 . 

Indian Red 

82. 

Phasianus colchicus 

86 . 

Partridge 

32 , 46, 6i, ss- 

Pheasant 

27 , 86-87, 165. 


se, 91, 97, 108, 

Caspian Snow 

79. 


118, 134, 245. 

Phoenicopterus ruber 

15. 

See-see (Persian) 

85, 153. 

Phoenicurus 




erythrogaster 

219 

Paras ater 

221 , 

Phoenicurus ochrruros 

219 

Parus caeruleus 

221 . 

Phoenicurus p. p. 

219. 

Parus luguhris 

221 . 

P. p. samaniscus 

219. 

Parus major 

221 . 

Phoenix 

34, 234. 

Parus palustris 

221 . 

Pica pica 

192 

Passer domesticus 

225. 

Picus viridis 

173, 206. 

Passer hispaniolensis 

225- 

Pigeon 

19, 52, 61, 65- 

Passer montanus 

225. 


66 , 85, 91, 

Pavo cristatns 

87* 


126-140. 

Peacock 

1 , 32, 87-89, 

Wood 

97- - 


92, 243. 

Pipit, Keadow 

185. 
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Red-throated 

185. 

Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax 

192. 

Tawny 

185. 

Pyrrhula pyrrhula 

228. 

Tree 

185. 

Quail 

66 , 79-82, 89, 

Water 

185- 


92 , 133, 222. 

Platalea leucorodia 

15. 

Rail 

105 . 

Plegadis falcinellus 

15. 

Raven 

26-27, 78, 130, 

Plover 

112-116. 


142, 189,198-207 

Caspian 

112-113. 

Redshank 

119. 

Egyptian 

112 . 

Spotted 

119. 

Greater Sand 

112 . 

Redstart 

213, 218-219* 

Kentish 

112 . 

Black 

219. 

Little Ringed 

112 . 

European 

219. 

Ringed 

112 . 

Guldenstadt's 

219- 

Stone 

115. 

Iranian 

219. 

Pluvialis aegyptius 

112-113- 

Remiz pendulinus 

223. 

Pochard 

30. 

Riparia riparia 

180 

Podiceps auritus 

6 . 

Robin 

218. 

Podiceps caspicus 

6. 

Roller 

167, 241. 

Podiceps cristatus 

6 . 

Rook 

14, 167, 192 

Podiceps grisegena 

6 . 


197-199. 

Podiceps ruficollis 

6 . 

Rooster 

32, 54 , 77-78, 

Podices pleskei 

206 


88 , 92, 142,204. 

Pratincole 

119- 

Sandpiper 

117-119. 

Prunella collaris 

211 . 

Common 

119. 

Prunella modularis 

211 . 

Green 

119* 

Pycnonotus leucotis 

218. 

Marsh 

119. 

Pyrrhocorax graculus 

192 . 

Wood 

119. 
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Scolopax rusticola 

116. 

Rose-colored 

100, 122, 187- 

Scoter, Common 

30. 


189, 215, 229* 

Serinus canarius 

230. 

Sterna albifrons 

119. 

Shearwater 

36, 106-107, 

Sterna hirundo 

119- 


111, 121. 

Stilt 

119* 

Shrike, Great Grey 

186. 

Stork 

3, 7,16-22,29, 31, 

Lesser Grey 

186. 


102-104, 123-124, 

Masked 

186. 


126, 167, 195, 

Red-hacked 

186. 


198, 226, 244. 

Woodchat 

186. 

Black 

16-17* 

Siskin 

228-229. 

White 

16-17* 

Snipe 

116-118. 

Streptopelia decaocto 127* 

Common 

116. 

Streptopelia turtur 

127-134. 

Great 

116. 

Strix aluco 

150 , 156 . 

Jack 

116. 

Struthio camelius 

1. 

Sparrow 

1, 19, 194, 

Stumus roseus 

187. 


225-228, 238. 

Stumus vulgaris 

187- 

House 

225 

Sumia ulula 

156. 

Rock 

225. 

Swallow 

100,134,160-162, 

Spanish 

225. 


166,180-3,187,245 

Tree 

225. 

Red-rumped 

180. 

Sparrowhawk 

51- 

Swan 

10, 12—14, 23, 

Levant 

51. 


25- , 34, 87, 

Spoonbill 

14-15. 


201, 247, 249. 

Starling 

100, 110, 122, 

Mute 

25-26. 


126, 132-133, 

Whooper 

25-26. 


187-190, 213- 

Swift 

160-162,185,213» 


216. 

Common 

160. 
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Alpine 

160. 

Treecreeper 

223. 

Teal 

30 -^ 2 . 

Short-toed 

223. 

Tern 

119-121. 

Tringa erythropus 

119. 

Black 

119. 

Tringa glareola 

119- 

Common 

119- 

Tringa hypoleucos 

119. 

Gull-billed 

119. 

Tringa nebularia 

119- 

Little 

119. 

Tringa ochropus 

119. 

Whiskered 

119. 

Tringa stagnatilis 

119. 

White-winged Black 

119- 

Tringa totanus 

119. 

Tetraogallus caspius 

79. 

Troglodytes troglodytes 

211. 

Thick-knee 

119. 

Turdus merula 

189, 199, 215 

Threskiomis aethiopicus 

14-15. 


216. 

Thrush 

97, 118, 125 , 

Turdus pilaris 

242. 


211-216. 

Tyto alba 

150. 

Blue Bock 

232 . 

Upupa epops 

167. 

Tichodroma muraria 

223. 

Vanellus vanellus 

115. 

Timaliinae 

212. 

Vulture 

37-40. 45, 58 

Tit 

158, 231-232. 


154, 204. 

Bearded 

222. 

Black 

40, 204-205. 

Blue 

221. 

Egyptian 

37, 40. 

Coal 

221-222. 

Griffon 

37, 235. 

Great 

221-222. 

Wagtail 

185. 

Long-tailed 

221. 

Grey 

185 . 

Marsh 

221. 

Pied 

185. 

Penduline 

223. 

White 

185. 

Sombre 

221. 

Yellow 

185. 
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Wall Creeper 

223- 

Green 

173, 

206. 

Warbler 

212. 

Lesser Spotted 

173. 


Wheatear 

213, 239. 

Middle Spotted 

173. 


Woodcock 

116-118. 

Syrian 

173. 


Woodlark 

176. 

White-backed 

173. 


Woodpecker 

117, 173- 

Wren 

112, 

211. 

Black 

173. 

Wryneck 

173. 


Great Spotted 

173 

Yellowhammer 

230, 

243 
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ARMENIAN THEMATIC INDEX 


Beauty 


Eggs 


Jackdaw 

195. 

Sparrow and 

Ostrich 1. 

Jay 

122. 

Elderly, Care of 


Peacock 

88-89. 

Gull 

123-124. 

Bellicosity 


Hoopoe 

167- 

Crane 

20, 102. 

Jackdaw 

167. 

Eagle 

46-49, 83. 

Stork 

17-18, 167. 

Hawk 

66. 

Feeding 


Kite 

55. 

Harrier 

69- 

Owl 

39. 

Fidelity 


Vulture 

59. 

Dove 

65, 129-130. 

Blackness and Whiteness 


134-135, 13' 

Jackdaw and Goose 

29, 195- 

Swallow 

134. 

Raven and Swan 

27. 

Funerals 


Cunningness 


Raven/Crow 

201,- 206. 

Quail 

82-83- 

Guarding 


Children 


Crane 

98. 

Care of: 


Jem Production 


Lammergeyer 

40, 42. 

rak c il 

246. 

Pelican 

7- 

Judicial process 


Rejection of: 


Stork 

133. 

Eagle 

• 

Sr 

ol 

4" 

o 

Lechery 


Cooperation 


Cuckoo 

146. 

Dove and ant 

130. 

Dove 

130-131. 

Curative powers 


Parthogenesis 


Plover 

114. 

Phoenix 

234. 



Vulture 

39. 
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Perversity 

Raven 

130. 

Poison, Immunity to 

Pigeon 

133. 

Quail 

81. 

Pygmy 

Crane 

99. 

Song 

Dove 

134, 239 

Lark 

176. 

Nightingale 

211, 217 

p e al 

246-247. 

Owl 

153-154. 

Swallow 

183. 


Thrush 183 • 

Wren 211. 

Weather Prediction 
Rain: 

Crow 201. 

Gull 121* 

Stork 19» 21. 

Teal 32. 

Warmth: 

183. Kite 54. 

Clear Sky 

Crow 194. 

Winter: 

Crow 97* 

Spring: 

Dove 136. 



